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| Winthrop W. Aldrich Discusses Our What's Behind Present 


Financial and Economic Problems 


|. Chairman Of The Chase Bank Sees National Debt Burden 
Eased If High Volume Of Production And Employment 
_ Is Maintained And Tax Policies Advocated Are Adopted 
, —These Include Abolition Of Double Taxation On 
| Dividend Income And Repeal Of Excess Profits Tax 


i 
. 
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| Already Tested And Familiar To Us 


‘Early In Post-War Period 


+ MWondemns U.S. And British Exchange Stabilization Plans Maintaining 


That American Credit Should 


Apropos of the financial and 


will be confronted, Winthrop W. 


, of finance, the 
‘trecord of the 


- vices which 


«war. Between 


ay 
7 





— 


| Delaware Power 


‘the Chase National Bank, expressed the following views in the an- 
nual report to the Bank’s shareholdeis: 


In the field 


‘Treasury's fis- 
cal operations 
gives a picture 
of the con- 
“tribution in 
‘goods and ser- 


this country 
thas made to- 

ard the pros- 
ecution of the 


the time of the 
‘attack on Pearl 
“Harbor and 
ithe end of 
1943, a period 
of about 25 
months, total 
Federal expenditures came to 
$146,000,000,000. Of this amount, 
$133,000,000,000, or 91%, were for 
War purposes. Net revenues 
amounted to $52,000,000,000, and 
the budgetary deficit of $94;000,- 
(Continued on page 175) 
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Will The Department Of Justice 
Bring Order Out Of Chaos In 
The NASD Underwriting 
Agreements Case? 


By RAYMOND MURRAY 


It appears that in 1938, a usual organization of security 
| dealers underwrote and sold. $38,000,000 worth of bonds for 
the Public Service Company of Indiana. The syndicate was 
organized in the usual way according to trade practice of 
long standing. The usual agreements between the company, 
the syndicate of underwriters and dealers were made. 

The available evidence indicates that the Underwriters 
of the bonds of the Public Service Company of Indiana were 
acting in good faith as experience had taught them to act and 
|as the trade expected of them, and that the syndicate had 
complied with the procedure of qualifying with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in all matters including that 
of pegging the price of the bonds. The NASD, a legally con- 
| (Continued on page 178) 
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oll FUNDAMENTAL 


| Invest in 


VICTORY 
Bay War Bonds 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





~ INVESTORS - INC 


PROSPECTUS MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
or from 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


transportation by threatened strikes. 
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Railroad Performance? 


By ROBERT E. WOODRUFF* 


Stresses Fact That Because 


Of Manpower And Material Shortages Railroads Have 
Considerable Deferred Maintenance And Expresses Hope 
That Congress Will Act To End Taxation On Reserves 


In This Connection 


When your President asked me to»talk to you about railroads 
some weeks ago, we didn’t see the clouds on the horizon that have | 
since appeared. As you know, the railroads are now operating under | 
the jurisdiction of the War Department, having been taken over by | 
order of the President of the United States, to avoid interruption of | 
The President 


mental! opera- | 
tion of the) 
railroads is to 
terminate as 
soon as there 
is assurance 
that there will 
be no inter- 
ruption of 
service. 

The seizure 
of the rail- 
roads last 
week is en- 
tirely differ- 
ent in. chard 

+ acter than the 
method of op- 
eration used 

Robert E. Woodruff oy Fal -_ in| 

the First World- War, in that each 
railroad is being handled by its 
own organization and they are 
functioning to date exactly as they 
were before being “taken over’’. 
In fact, the Army has been in- 











*An address delivered by Mr. 
Woodruff before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York earlier this month. 


(Continued on page 172) 
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The Year Ahead 


Cutbacks Seen Reducing 
Treasury Deficit And 
Inflationary Pressure 


By DAVID E. WILLIAMS 


President, Corn Exchange 
National Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 


It doesn’t take a crystal ball to 
figure out that the year 1944 will 
not be an easy one for business 
men. Come what may it is bound 
to be a year 
of drastic 
changes and 
reconversions. 

Three’ en- 
couraging 
changes in re- 
cent weeks 
disclose that 
supplies of 
many basic 
materials are 
now outrun- 
ning war 
needs, a grow- 
ing number of 
cutbacks in 
the war pro- 
duction pro- 
gram in some sa 
lines, and a pDavid 3. Williams 
reduction in 
the Treasury deficit @nd hence 

(Continued on page 184) 


In This Issue 


Special material and items of 
interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the States of Illinois 
and Wisconsin appear in_ this 
issue. 

For Hlinois see page 170; Wis- 
consin, ‘page 172. 

















General index on page 192. 
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Trading Markets in: 


Buda Corp. 
York Corp. 
Long Bell Lumber 


Common 


United Gas Improv. 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
40 Exchange Pl., N.Y¥.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 




















Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 
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MINNESOTA & ONTARIO PAPER 
PATO CONSOLIDATED GOLD 


BROWN CO. Com. & Pid. 


GOODBODY & Co. 





D DREDGING 


NORANDA MINES 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 
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American Cyanamid Pfd. 
Botany Pfd. & Common 
Remington Arms 
Warren Bros. Class “B” & “C” 
Walworth Pfd. 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 























| Axton-Fisher Tob., B 
4} Du Mont Laboratories, Com. 
Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
Kearney & Trecker 





Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N: ¥. 1-1227 








Mayflower Hotel, 5’s, 50 & Com. 
Pittsburgh Hotel, 5’s, 62 & 67) 











MacMillen Co. 


Common 


Taggart Corporation 


Preferred 


*United Cigar Whelan 


Preferred 
*Traded on N. Y¥. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtiandt 17-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 

















Byrndun Reimaraiien 


W. L. Reunles Shoe 


Common & Preferred 


_ Indiana Limestone 


6s, 1952 


Queensboro G. & E. 


6% Preferred 


Struthers Wells 


Common—Pfd.—Bonds 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
”, Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 
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Aetna Standard Engineering 
Moxie, Com. & Pfd. 
Time Inc. 

United Artists Theater 
United Piece Dye Wks., Pfd. 
York Corp. 


a 


Sreene odVompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
37 Wall St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 
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William L. Batt Visualizes 


| 
| 





| plunged* finto 
| the chaos of 


This Year 15° Higher Than 


Volume Of War Output 
In 1943, With Construction 


Sharply Reduced—Sees Shift From War To Peace Econ- 
omy Involving Difficult Problems Due To Competitive 
Aspects Of Reconversion And Cites One Example To 


Illustrate Point 


Warns Of Dangers Inherent In “Obstructive” Foreign Trade Policy 
And Says Repayment Of Foreign Loans And Debts Must Be Made In 


Goods, Principally Raw 
Nearly Depleted 


Materials—Nation’s Metal Resources 


Held 


By WILLIAM L. BATT * 


Your Chairman suggested that 


you would be interested in dis- 


cussing today what the year now beginning is likely to hold for busi- 
ness; I accepted that challenge but with a good deal of trepidation. 
I can think of no year—no-single year in an already fairly full 


life—when the uncertainties which 


lie ahead, the gravity of the prob- |. 


lems which are sure to arise, have loomed so large as do those in this 


® 


year to come. 

It seems so 
short a time 
since that 
shocking day 
in December 
of 1941, when 
the decent 
traditions of 
civilized peo- 
ples every- 
where were 
violated and 
this country 
unex pectedly 
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| 
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Al 
war. 

And yet I 
venture the 
conclusion 
that a speaker 
could have stood before you in 
the days that followed and looked 


W. L. Batt - 














| into the.12 months .to come with 
greater certainty than I can io- 


| day. 
: some part of the future was clear- 


For then, the pattern of 
‘ly fixed. The United States was 
_in a war, and the shape of the de- 


mands of that war could be fore- 


' | cast with some definiteness. 


Facing two great enemies, with 


| inadequate preparation and with 


| too little time, there could be no 
‘doubt of the job before us then. 


'The utmost of our resources—all 


the skill of our industry and the 
labors of. our people—would be 

Text of ‘an ba bee delivered before 
the Chicago Association of Gommerce -in 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, earlier’ this 
month. Mr. Batt is Vice-Chairman: of 


the War Production Board ‘and United, 


States Member and Representative on 

the Combined Raw Materials Beard and 

a Production and Resources 
rd, 


(Continued on page 179 





Manpower Problem Nearing 


Peak: 


Senator Truman 


“The manpower problem, although paramount today, is nearing 


its peak,” 
souri, 


said the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Senator from Mis- 
Chairman of Special Senate Committee to Investigate the 


National Defense program. speaking before the Victory and. Post- 
War Conference of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. Con- 


tinuing, he added: “Without attem 


pting to prophesy the time when 





the war will end, I can tell yau® 
that the production of war mate- 
riel in some items has been so 
great that about $6,000,000,000 of 
Army contracts and about $2,000,- 
000,000 of Navy contracts have 
had to be cancelled. 


“This is only the beginning of 
such cancellations, and almost | 
daily during the coming year, you | 
will see newspaper notices of con- 
tract cancellations, of plant shut- | 
downs, of elimination of grave-| 
yard shifts, and of reduction in 
employees. Although the man- 





power problem will continue as a 
serious one for the nation as a 
whole, many communities will 
find that in their area they have a 
manpower surplus. In some com- 
munities, there will even be a 
serious unemployment problem. 


Higher Civilian Output 
“This makes it very important 
that sound action be taken now 
'to provide for in¢reased produc- 
tion of civilian articles. The 


(Continued on page 189) 


What Does 1944 Hold for Business?: Gol, Rockwell Named 


Director Of First 
Nat’! At Pittsburgh 


At. the annual shareholders’ 
meeting of the. First National 
Bank at Pittsburgh, Colonel W. F. 
Roekwell was elected a director 
of the bank. He is President of 























Col. W. F. Rockwell 


the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. and Chairman of the Board of 
the Standard Steel Spring Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chairman of the 
Board of the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co. of Detroit, Mich., and Director 
of- Production of the United 
States Maritime Commission, 


Washington, D. C. 


—_——— ne 

Annual Review Of 
New Orleans Bank Stocks 

Woolfolk, Huggins & Shober, 
839 Gravier Street, New Orleans, 
La., members of the New Orleans 
Steck Exchange, have issued a 
detailed ‘review of New Orleans 
Bank Stocks for 1943. discussing 
the current situation and the out- 


look for these issues, which the 


firm believes are attractive for 
long-term investment and growth 
in value. Copies of this interest- 
ing review may be obtained from 
Woolfolk, Huggins & Shober. 


I 
Interesting RR. Situation 
The new common stock of 

Minneapolis & St. Louis RR. 
offers interesting’ possibilities, ac- 
cording to a cireular being dis- 
tributed by Adams & Peck, 63 
Wall Street, New York City. 
Copies of this circular may be 
obtained from Adams & Peck 
upon request. 


W. P. Hoffman Co. Admits 


Frederick M. Jost became a 
partner in Wm. P. Hoffman & Co., 
120 Greenwich Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Curb Exchende, ‘ on an. 1, 


Birmingham Elec. 6% 
Birmingham Elec. 7% 


Saltex Loom 6s, 1954 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 











New England Gas & Elec. 
* 512% Pfd. 


New England P. S. 6% PI. Pfd. 
New England P. S. 7% Pl. Pfd. 
Central States P. & L. 7% Pfd. 


Edward A. Purcell & Co.. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120, 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 














Central States Elec. (Va.) 


*5% & 542% Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


Amer. -La France-Foamite 


544s, Com. & Warrants 


Harriman Bldg. 6s, 1951 
Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New-York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 











New Orleans Gt. Northern 
5s, 1932 


Seaboard Air Line 5s, 1931. 
Seaboard Air Line 6s, 1945 || 
Chicago Rock Is. & Pacific | 

4s, 1934 
BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-7253 


| Direct Wires to Philadelphia & Los: Angeles 
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WE MAKE BIDS 
ON BONDS WITH 


Coupons Missing 
Mutilated 
C. E. deWillers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. ¥. 

REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY 1-2361 
o—— a 























Associated 
Gas 
Associated 
Electric 








6. A. Saxton & Co., 


[78 PINE ST.. N. ¥. 5 
Teletype NY 1-609 





Inc. 
4-4970 | 














FASHION PARK, Inc. 


Deb. 5s, 1963 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


Common 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 
Preferred 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Simons, Linbum & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 




















Moxie Co. 


Convertible Preferred 
& ‘‘B’’ Common 


Troster, Currie ¢ Summers 


Members N, ¥. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 i 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St._ t. Louis 




















New York Water Service 


Preferred 


Scranton Spring Brook 
Water Service 


Preferred 


BERWALD & CO. 


Successors to 
Robert C. Mayer & Co., Inc. 


Beil Teletype NY 1-1790 
Member New York Security Dealers Ass’n 











© PITTSBURGH 
© RAILWAYS COMPANY 


Estimated net earnings 

for 1943—after taxes . - $4,500,000 
| Present cash and equivalent . . . 13,000,000 
Bonds Selling under 50% 


Special Letter available on interesting 
late developments. 


T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 
Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 
41 Broad Street New York 4 
BOwling Green 9-4433 Tele. NY 1-493 
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Staff Of Reynolds Co. 
in charge of Fred H. Gray, Western | 


Representative; 1 Drapers’ Gardens, | Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
London, E. C., England, c/o Edwards & | New York City, members of the 
Smith. |New York Stock Exchange, an- 
Copyright 1943 by William B. Dana Company | nounce that Roger S. Palmer is 
Reentered as second-class matter Feb- | now associated with them. Mr. 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New | Palmer in the past conducted his 
a Sat ¥., under the Act of March | 4.1 investment business in New 
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R. S, Palmer Joins 


| Co. 


NSTA Nat'l Committee 
To Meet In Chicago 

















Illegal 5% Rule At Jan. 17 Meeting 


: Word came to us that both the Bond Club of Philadel- 
phia and the Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia 
polled their members on the NASD’s 5% mark-up rule and 
found little sentiment against it. 

We could hardly believe our ears when we heard this 
because our own field men had covered more than 100 cities 
in all parts of the country and found so few dealers, large 
or small, who were not opposed to it that you could count 
them on your fingers. 

Besides this, probably because of the proximity of Phila- 
delphia to New York City, the Editor of the “Chronicle” has 
had more telephone and personal calls from dealers in Phila- 
delphia expressing their opposition to the rule than from any 
other city. 

Consequently, we decided to make our own survey in 
that city and to check only with the larger dealer firms. 
Forty were approached and all but three made it clear in no 
uncertain terms that they opposed the rule. Two large firms 
that we knew favored the rule were just not asked for their 
‘opinicn on the subject. We concluded from this that if our 
survey had included the smaller firms, too, the maximum 
number of dealers in the whole City of Philadelphia that 
(Continued on page 186) 





More Dealer Comments On NASD Rule 


A Step In The Right Direction 


Other NASD. Business Conduct Committees 
Should Follow Suit | 


DEALER NO. 112 


Following is text of a resolution dated Dec. 17, 1943, passed by 
the Albany, N. Y., Area Business Conduct Committee of the NASD: 
The Albany, N. Y., area Business Conduct Committee of the 
National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., has given careful 
consideration both to the letter addressed to “Officers, Partners 
and Proprietors” dated October 25th, 1943, andthe letter of ex- 
planation dated November 9ih, which apparently is for the use 
of Business Conduct Committees in reviewing: cases, based on 
charges of exceeding a proper spread or profit on transactions. 
The committee wishes to go on record that in all cases 
brought to its attention it will maintain a strictly judicial attitude, 
examining each case which may come before it on its own merits, 
with special attention to the services rendered by the dealer to 
his clients, and the circumstances collateral to the particular 
transaction under examination. : 
Attention will also be given to the degree of skill required 
in consummating the sale, involving the knowledge of markets, 
and research work which may have been done in preparation 
for the transaction. 
4 In the disposition of cases based on the spread or profit, we 
_ see no reason why our judicial determination should be limited 


i (Continued on page 186) 


|'Safford & Co. and Estabrook :& | 


NASD Governors Urged To Rescind 





CITY OF PHILADELPHIA BONDS 


Jan. 1, 1975/62 and Jan. 1, 1975/65 


DELAWARE RIVER JOINT COMMISSION 
REFUNDING BRIDGE 2.70% BONDS 


Due August 1, 1973 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TURNPIKE REVENUE 334% BONDS 


Due August 1, 1968 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 
YARNALL & CO. 


1528 WALNUT STREET Philadelphia Phone 


REctor 2-0790 PHILADELPHIA 2 Pennypacker 0300 


Willkie SaysIndividuals Must Solve 
- Present And Post-War Problems 


Assails Idea Of Government As Doctor 
And People As Patients 


Asserting that “the full functioning of the democratic process de- 
pends upon individual responsibility,” Wendell Willkie urged on 
Jan. 8 that “clearer thinking” be applied to the present problems of 
our home front and that “more imagination and understanding” be 
given to the transference of the nation’s economy from war to peace- 
time conditions? 











Speaking on® 
the Opera’ doctrine,” which should be repu- 
Victory Rally diated completely, since “no doc- 
radio broad-'|tor even with the palliatives and 
cast from New drugs of an all-wise, all-power- 
York _ City,; ful Government can save us from 
Mr. Willkie} the responsibility that is right- 
warned that) fully ours as individual citizens.” 
these prob-| The text of Mr. Willkie’s speech 
lems will only | follows, according to the New 
be solved by York “Herald Tribune” of Jan. 9: 
our own initi-| “It is a satisfaction to be pres- 
ative, energy ent on a program such as this, in 
and the sense| these days of destruction and 
of individual | strife. This program reminds us 
responsibility. | that, within the evil nature of our 
He criticized | times, there exist certain absolute 
President} standards — standards of what 
Roosevelt’s' John Keats called ‘Truth and 
recent refer-| Beauty,’ which are indestructible, 
ence to the,and by which in the long run, we 
Government | can steer our course. 
as a doctor and the American | “Moreover, these standards are 
people as patients as an “insidious ' (Continued on page 186) 


A Preview Of Radio 


Official of Radio Corporation of America Sees Pocket 
Size Receiving and Sending Stations a Possibility. Also 
Looks for Radio Apparatus That Will Prevent Collisions 
of Airplanes, Ships and Trains. 


Warns Not to Expect When War Ends That Air Will Be Transformed 
Overnight to Televisien but Believes $200 and $300 Receiving 


Sets Coming. 
By DAVID SARNOFF 
President Radio Corporation of America 


Scientifically, the outstanding developments of 1943, as those of 
1941-42, are classified as military secrets. It violates no secret, how- 
ever, to report that outstanding advances have been made in the 
use of radio sound and sight. Nothing in radio is ever new for 
long, even in peacetime. War, however, changes the old order -of 


things even more rapidly. 

New instruments and new serv- © 
ices are in the offing for peace,|industry must not be without a 
The wartime pace that science is|chart for the future. The post- 
called upon to maintain is breath- | war era will bring many chal- 





Wendell Willkie 








taking. Nevertheless, American lenges and problems to _ test 
American leadership and enter- 


prise. Few industries compared 
to radio hold greater opportunity 
for the solution of problems re- 
lating to industrial progress and 
employment or the maintenance 
of the American standard of liv- 
ing. Industry must be prepared 
to reconvert as quickly as possi- 


radio keeps up with it. Our lab- 
oratories are creative beehives of 
activity; our manufacturing plants 
are arsenals; our communication 
waves are life-lines. To reconvert 
them all to peacetime pursuits 
will present a great challenge to 
the radio industry. It will be a 
most promising field for post-war 


employment and opportunity. 
When the war ends American 
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ble from war to peace, yet with- |. 


out the slightest neglect or relax- 
(Continued on page 189) 
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It’s nice to own a stock that 
passes a bottle for a dividend. 
But our thoughts go out to the 
fellow whose stock has laid an 
egg. We bid high for THAT junk. 
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We are interested in: 


American Furniture Mart Ist S.F. 3-6 due 1955 
Carrier Corp., Assented Conv. Deb. 44/2 due 1948 
Deefield Packing Corp. IstS.F. 5 due 1954 
Harris Seybold Potter Company Conv. Deb. 5 due 1951 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. Ist Ref. 5 due 1958 | 
Miller and Hart, Inc. Deb. 6 due 1950 | 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. Ist 542 due 1945 | 
Roberts & Oake, Inc. Ist S. F. 6 due 1954 | 
Southern United Ice Co. Ist W. S. 4 due 1950 | 
United Printers & Publishers Inc. Deb. 6 due 1950 | 
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pattern of our economy is foreshadowed 
by the momentous events ahead? 


What 


i69] 
nes 


war proceeds to its final stages? 
Our current BULLETIN— 


YEAR of DECISION 


discusses these timely questions and re- 
views specific securities. 
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COMMON STOCK 


When Issued 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 
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Post-War Prospects In Retailing 


To Keep 55 Million People Employed We Must Abandon 
Philosophy of Scarcity So Prevalent In Thinking of ’30s, 
Concentrate Our Efforts On Low Prices, Abandon 
Monopolistic Practices In Industry, Labor and Agricul- 
ture, Overhaul Our Tax System and Stimulate Foreign 


Trade. 








° By JAMES L. PALMER 





WHAT companies should be called upon} 
to maintain peak production even asithe 4}. 


First Vice-President, Marshall Field & Company 


“iw We are prone to discuss the post-war period as though it were 
separated in some precipitous fashion from the war years themselves. 


Please Note in Your Records That 
We Make A Specialty of 
Dealing in 
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Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Bristol & Willett 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
115 Broadway 
NEW YORK 6 
Telephone BArclay 7-0700 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1493 





We expect to awaken some morning, find that the war is over, and 





discover that we are in a new economic world. Many of us assume 
that a great shock of some kind will be felt at this time, that -ihe 
artificial devices of our war economy will vanish overnight, that a 
new era suddenly will unfold be-® 
fore us, and that we must now 





without undue excitement; four 


American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Com. 





STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
32 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4 
Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832, 834 
Through Wire Service NEW YORK-CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY 


Copy on request 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


CHICAGO 4 
Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 








Cincinnati, O. 


Jan. 1, 1944. 





We are pleased to announce 


the association of 


MR. FRANKLIN O. LOVELAND, JR. 


with our firm 


FIELD, RICHARDS & CO. 


Cleveland, O. 








Aboiition Of 


ecia! Rates For Transportation 


Of Army And Navy Property By Railroads Sought 


The Interstate Commerce Commission asked Congress on Jan. 10 
to abolish special rates for.transportation of army and navy property 


by railroads. 


Under the old land-grant acts, the United Press explained, all 
government traffic was transported by rail at rates lower than those 


charged to others. 


traffic. 

In United Press Washington ad- 
vices, the following was also re- 
ported: 

An ICC spokesman explained 
that there is a strong possibility 
of litigation between the govern- 
ment and the railroads over these 
rates extending far into the post- 
war period. , 

While the 1940 modifications 
appeared satisfactory at the time, 
he said, in view of the tremendous 
current movement of war mate- 
rials, the ICC is asking complete 
abolition of special government 
rates. 

Presenting a specific legislative 
program in connection with its 
report to Congress, the ICC asked 
for legislation to: 

1. Amend the Standard Time 
act so that state and local gov- 
ernments arbitrarily cannot name 
their own time zones. 

2. Completely rewrite the Fed- 
eral Transportation of Explosives 
act “in the light of important 








In 1940. however, the special concessions were 


eliminated for all except military »—— 
| developments” which have oc- 
|curred since its last revision 22 
| years ago. 





3. Broaden the requirement 
that all carriers file reports with 
the ICC, to include associations 
maintained in the interest of car- 
riers. The ICC presently does not 
have access to the records of the 
Assn. of American Railroads, the 
American Trucking Assn. or sim- 
ilar organizations. 


4. Leave to the discretion of 
the ICC whether public hearings 
should be held on railroad appli- 
cations for changes in stock own- 
ership, mergér or operation of 
properties. ; 

5. Exclude from ICC jurisdic- 
tion street, suburban and inter- 
urban. electric railways unless 
they operate as part of a general 
steam railroad system. 

6. Extend the Elkins act—which 
prohibits rebates and special rates 
—to make it applv to motor and 
water carriers. The ICC cited 
that the act, now applying only 


prepare ourselves for this event- 
ful day. This concept seems to 
me to be somewhat fallacious. 

I believe the war and post- 
war periods are parts of a con- 
tinuous whole, and that the proc- 
2ss of moving through these 
geriods may be likened roughly 
to that of climbing a long hill, 
finally reaching the crest, and 
slowly moving down the other 
side. In ascent and descent alike 
the road is of varied character, 
sometimes steep and precipitous, 
sometimes smooth and of gentle 
grade... Many of us have had a 
rough, bruising time of it during 
certain stages of the climb; we 
also. will experience heavy going 
at times as we move down 
towards a peace-time economy. 
We probably are now somewhere 
near the crest of the hill; indeed, 
we may be slightly beyond it. It 
will be longer than most of us 
think before we reach the bottom 
of the grade—and when we get 
there we will find we’re not at 
the sarhe place we were when we 
started the climb. 

It is almost impossible to grasp 
the extent to which this war has 
modified our economy. Its shock 
has surpassed anything which 
anyone conceived prior to Pearl 
Harbor. We are producing goods 
at two and three times the level 
reached in the last war. Our 
national income has far surpassed 
any previous war-time or peace- 
time figure. Employment  re- 
quirements have tapped every 
remote corner of the labor market 
until we have begun to worry 
about jobs after the war for 1 
or 15 more million people than 
ever worked prior to it. War in- 
dustries have sprung into being 
whose output exceeds that of our 
whole peace-time economy in 
certain recent years. While the 
production of certain important 
consumers’ goods has_ been 
stopped completely, the produc- 
tion of civilian goods on the 
whole has approximated normal 
levels. We face a national debt 
of two or three hundred billions 


*An address made before the Bond 
Club of Chicago on Jan. 6. ‘ 








to railroads and freight forward- 
ers, has provided effective means 
for dealing with devices to defeat 
published rates and gain conces- 
sions .of. discriminations. 

7. Give to the ICC permanent 
emergency powers over motor and 
wster trensportation, as well as 
railroads. The ICC now has these 
powers temporarily under the 





Second War Powers act, but they 
expire Dec. 31, 1944. 


years ago we were greatly con- 
cerned about a debt of 50 billions. 
We spend as much in a year or 
two as the country spent in its 
whole history before the war, and 
are hardly aware of the fact. 
And. if we look abroad we see 
nations whose affairs are even 


Lai re :ce Portland Cement 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Penn. Bankshares & Sec. Pfd. 

Universal Match 








more disrupted by the war than 
ours. Lacking our resources, 
they are able neither to match 
our war production nor.to main- 
tain a reasonable output of 
civilian goods. Much of their 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











capital is being destroyed sys- 

tematically while living con- 

ditions gradually deteriorate, in 
(Continued on page 187) 


NSTA Group To Study 
Post-War Problems 


. With a view toward beginning a 
study of various post-war. prob- 
lems affecting the securities field, 
the National Security. Traders 
Association has organized a special 
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post-war problems corimitteéd Knowledge - age: « Facilities 

headed by Willis M. Summers, SF lh deurten sess 

Foster, Currie & Summers, New 

York, as Chairman. Members 

comprise -past Presidents of the |}{;—~—~——— 

organization and present officers 
SE 
(i 

| HODSON & COMPANY, 

Ine. 
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165 Broadway, New York | 


























N. Y. Security Dealers - 
To Hold Annual Dinner . 





Willis M-Sumimers 


include Wm. Perry Brown, New- 


man, Brown » Orleans, 
pote Brae - a. E. 

arrell, H. . By “8 0.3 
Walter W. Crutte it thane: 
den & Co., and Edward H. Welch, 
Sincere & Co., Chicago; Henry J. 
Arnold, Clair S. Hall & Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Edward D. Jones, Edward 
D. Jones & Co., St. Louis; Thomas 
A. Akin, Akin-Lambert Co., Los 


Angeles; Joseph W. Sener, Macku- 


Association announces that it will 


room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 





Situations Attractive 
The first mortgage 6s of 1948 of 
Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
and Quaker City Cold Storage 5s 
offer attractive possibilities ac- 
cording to a memorandum pre- 


Pizzini, B. W. Pizzini & Co., New 
York, and Thomas Graham, Bank- 





memorandum may be had upon 





ers Bond Co., Louisville. request. 


The New York Security Dealers | 


hold its annual dinner on Thurs- | 
day, Feb. 17, in the Grand Ball- 


: ; ; ; -pared by Hill, Thompson & Co., | 
bin, Legg & Co., Baltimore; B. W. Inc. 120 Broadway, New York 


City. Copies of this interesting | 
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231 So. 


Morgenthau Hopeful Of 
Monetary Conference 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau said on Jan. 6 that he was 
hopeful that an_ international | 








monetary stabilization conference | =i ve 


could be held this year but denied ' 
that formal invitations 
meeting had been sent out already. 

Mr: Morgenthau also disclosed 
on Jan. 6 that, as a result of con- 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
ut Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell ‘System Teletype. NY 1 ~2480 














Dwyer Elected Pres. Of 


S. F. Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


| Frank M. Dwyer, member of the 
\firm of Dwyer & Parrish, was 


| 


| San 
| co Stock Ex- 


| 
; 
| 
| 


| 


to the) 


tinuing talks between American | 
and British monetary experts, the | 


differences between the respective | 
plans for post-war international 
currency stabilization have been 
lessened to a great extent and the 
two countries are closer to agree- 

ment than ever before. 

In Associated Press Washington 
advices, the following was re- 
ported: 

Mr. Morgenthau declined to 
discuss specific points at issue 
between the British and American | 
plans. Heretofore, gold’s part in) 
currency stabilization has been the | 
principal point of divergence, with | 
the American proposal calling for | 
an $8,000,000,000 fund definitely 
pegged to gold and the British | 
suggesting a clearing union with- 
‘out a definite gold commitment. 

. The conference, 
discussing monetary stabilization 
as a means to unhindered: post- 

r trade, also would consider a 

ntative Treasury proposal for a 

10,000,000,000 world bank for re- 
onstruction and development. 








_—_—-— 


burgh Railways System, particu- 





| rapid 


| Board members 


‘the firm of Greenwood, Raggio! 


iDwyer has 


installed as President of the 


Francis- 


change at the 
annual = elec- 
ition held 
January 12. 
President 


been a mem- 
| ber of the Ex- 
change for 21 
years and last 
year served as 
presi- 
‘dent of the 
Exchange. 

In his accep- 
tance speech 
the incoming 
President 
| stressed the 
pes that the . 

cisco Stock Exchange 
y to and is serving the 
fy developing industrial 


Frank M. Dwyer 





wa 


| west. 
Other officers and governing 
elected were: 


Vice-President John Raggio of 


& Co.; Arthur R. Mejia, Davies 
& Co.; G. W. Miller, Dean Witter 
|& Co.; and V. C. Walston, Wal- 
ston, Hoffman & Goodwin. These 


‘three new members of the Board 


in addition to’ 


‘will serve with two continuing 
‘members: Paul A. Pflueger, Max 
I, Koshland & Co., and Rudolph 
'C. Jacobsen of Robert C. Bolton 
| & Co. 





‘Woodford Matlock V.-P. 


| 


Of Broad St. Sales 


Broad Street Sales Corporation, 
65 Broadway, New York City, an- 


| 
nounce that Woodford Matlock 
ittsburgh Rys. Look Good has been elected a Vice-President 


The current situation in Pitts-| 


‘and director of their corporation. 
Broad Street Sales Corporation 


iis general distributor of Broad 


larly certain of the underlying | Street Investing Corporation and 
bonds, offers attractive possibili- | National Investors Corporation. 


ties for appreciation, according to 
a study prepared by T. J. Feibie- 
man & Co., 41 Broad St., New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting study, which is available to 
dealers only, may be had upon 
gee from T. J. Feibleman & 














Post-War Appraisal 
An interesting post-war ap- 
praisal of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco railroad bonds has ‘been pre- 







pared by Raymond & Co., 148 
State St., Boston, iss. Copies of 
may be obtained 

ymond & Co. 























Railroad 


Secu 


Although attorneys for Chicago & North Western were appar- 


diction over the proceedings, is- 
sued an order enjoining any fur- 
ther legal.action that might inter- 
‘ere with the reorganization. 

It is expected that trading in 
che when-issued securities will, 
be started on the New York Stock 
Exchange almost immediately 
with a possibility that the new 
securities may actually be issued 
during the first quarter of. 1944. 
Over-the-counter trading in the 
when-issued securities was inau- 
gurated more than three years 
ago, which, it is believed, sets an 
all-time record for longevity in 
when-issued contracts. Cash real- 
ization on _ profits established 
years ago will come as a welcome 
windfall to early traders in the 
new securities, but unfortunately 
will be subject to considerably 
higher income tax rates than con- 
templated when the profits were 
originally established. 

In view of the developments 
subsequent to formulation of the 
reorganization plan, particular in- 
terest attaches to the status and 
prospects of the company imme- 
diately after actual consumma- 
tion. Failure ofthe Commission 
to reconsider the plan, and the in- 
flexible effective date of the plan; 
have made it impossible for the 
road to utilize any substantial 
amount of the war cash. While 
other roads have been able to re- 
open proceedings in order to dis- 
tribute cash in settlement of 
senior claims, to bondholders as 
an integral part of the reorganiza- 
tion, or as interest on the old 
bonds, in the Chicago & North 
Western case the cash will be 
passed along to the new company. 
There has been considerable spec- 
ulation as to how the new com- 
pany will use the cash, with some 
quarters predicting important 
debt retirement progress and 
others looking for liberal divi- 
dend policies. 

Many rail men are warning 
against too optimistic expectations 
as to the use of cash, warning that 
the new management will almost 
certainly want to keep on hand a 
far larger cash balance than 
would ordinarily be deemed nec- 
essary for a road of, this size and 
with comparable annual _re- 


quirements. This trend towards 
financial conservatism will be 
heightened by the necessity for 
providing funds for post-war 


ently not yet ready to admit defeat, the futile long drawn out litiga- 
tion surrounding the reorganization plan has finally come to an end. 
The debtor has dismissed the attorneys who were preparing to bring 
further action in the District Court of the District of Columbia in an 
attempt to compel the ICC to reconsider the plan. 


At the same time 





Judge Barnes, who has had juris-® 


property rehabilitation. While 
the properties had been put in 
excellent physical shape prior to 
|thé war boom, there has unques- 
‘jtionably been excessive wear and 
tear from the capacity operations 
of the last few years, coupled with 
a shortage of materials for main- 
tenance work. 

Even with a most conservative 
policy, however, the new manage- 
ment will find itself taking over 
a reorganized property with a 
large excess of cash. If this cash 





that a large share of it will be 
used for debt retirement. The 
probability favored by most rail 
men is payment of at least part of 
the RFC loan immediately on con- 
summation of the plan, thus obvi- 
ating the necessity of issuing the 
large amount of new securities al- 
located to that agency. 

The claim of the RFC was 
slightly in excess of $49,000,000, 
of which $25,000,000 is to be met 
in a new note maturing in 1954 
and with interest now fixed at 
4%. 
small amounts of Union Pacific 
and New York Central securities 
pledged under its loan. The bal- 
ance of the claim of less than $23,- 
000,000 is to be settled in new 
North Western securities with a 
total face or stated value of close 
to $59,000,000. At present when- 
issued prices this block of securi- 
ties has a market value of more 
than $26,000,000. As has been sug- 
gested by the court in the case of 
the New Haven Secured 6s it 
might prove advisable to pay this 
portion of the RFC claim in cash 
rather than distribute to the 
agency a block of new securities 
of greater value. 

Such a step would reduce the 
new first mortgage bonds to be 
outstanding below $48,000,000 and 
the income 4s to below $93,000,- 
000. The bank loan and underly- 
ing liens left undisturbed (aggre- 
gate amount less than $9,500,000) 
could also readily be _ retired, 
leaving as fixed debt only the 
regular. serial equipments, the 
$48,000,000 of first mortgage 4s, 
1989, and the $25,000,000 of 4s, 
1954, issued to the RFC. Such a 
capitalization would ca:ry fixed 
charges of only about $3,400,000, 
or about $1,000,000 lower than 
originally contemplated by the 
ICC. Also, contingent charges. 

(Continued on page 174) 
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This pennant of honor 

shall be a daily reminder | 
to intensify our production 
effort for our country 

until Victory is won. 


The men and women of 











Halsey, Stuart & Go. 
Offers Pa. Equipments 


A group headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., was awarded 
$4,155,000 Pennsylvania Railroad 
equipment trust, series O 2%4% 
equipment trust certificates ma- 
turing annually from Feb. 1, 1945, 
through Feb. 1, 1959, on a bid of 
100.739. These certificates are 
being reoffered at prices to yield 
.85% for the 1945 maturity to 
2.20% for the 1955 maturity and 
at prices from par for the 1956 
maturity to 99% for the 1959 
maturity. 

Associated with Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., in the offering are: 
Otis & Co., Inc.; Hallgarten & Co.; 
Cruttenden & Co.; The First 
Cleveland Corp.; Dempsey-Det- 
mer & Co.; Newburger & Hano; 
Walter Stokes & Co. and F. S. 
Yantis & Co. 

The issuance and sale of the 
certificates, to be issued under the 
Philadelphia plan, is subject to 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval. The $4,155,000 certifi- 
cates are to be issued pursuant to 
an agreement and lease dated 
Feb. 1, 1944, and will be issued 
to provide for not more than 80% 
of the $5,193,750 estimated cost of 
new standard - gauge _sirailroad 
ere 


Elmer Miller Named To 
U. S. Savings & Loan 
League Nat’! Council 


Elmer E. Miller, president and 
secretary of the Des Moines 
Building-Loan and Savings As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
taken office as national executive 
councilman in the United States 
Savings and Loan League repre- 
senting the state of Iowa. Mr. 
Miller succeeds Mr. E. M. Klapka. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, who has served 
in the post for the past eight 
years. 
am 

Attractian Situation 

Common stock (when delivered) 
of Delaware Power & Light Co. 
offers interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to a circular discussing 
the situation issued by Bear, 
Stearns & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this circular may be obtained 
_ request from Bear, Stearns 

Oo. 


~ Struble In Toledo 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
TOLEDO, OHIO — C. Guy 
Struble is engaging in a general 
securities business under the firm 
name of C. Guy Struble & Co. 
from offices in the Edison Bldg. 


‘Recent Gold Developments In Several Countries $45,000,000 Firestone 
Reviewed By National City Bank 


} 


The January 


“Monthly Bank Letter” 


of the National City Bank 


'of New York contains the following article, entitled “Gold in the 


|in the daily press. 


News”: 


Several items pertaining to gold have appeared in recent weeks 


The reports of official sales of gold to hoarders 


|in India and Egypt at premium prices have aroused particular public 





interest. 
cow quoted a Russian publication 
as advocating use of gold curren- 
cies in settling international pay- 
ment balances after the war. The 
third item, the U. S. Treasury re- 
port that our gold stock declined 
in December to approximately the 
$22,000,000,000 level, serves as a 
reminder that gold shifts are con- 
tinually taking place, and that 
gold is still performing its tra- 
ditional function as a medium for 
settling international transactions. 

General uncertainty brought 
about by the war has enhanced 
the attraction of investment in 
gold as a means of protection 
against loss of the purchasing 
power of paper money. Despite 
scorn heaped by the Axis Powers 
upon the use of gold, demand for 
the metal picked up after the fall 
of.France, and prices in free mar- 
kets began to rise beyond the $35 
per ounce level set by the U. S. 
Treasury. Prices have differed 
widely from market to market. 
The bulk of transactions was 
probably small, and everywhere 
gold coins commanded additional 
premiums because of easier trans- 
portation, handling, and disposal. 

The official sales of gold to the 
public are a more recent develop- 
ment. Their primary object is to 
check inflation. In many parts of 
Latin America and Asia, where 
the masses of the people are not 
accustomed to use of banking 
facilites, or where the system of 
taxation is inadequate, sales of 
gold offer a means of absorbing 
excess purchasing power. 


A few months ago the Mexican 
Government began to coin gold 
and silver pieces to attract. the 
redundant funds in the country 
and to curb speculation. In India 
where previously a committee 
headed by Professor T. E. G. Greg- 
ory, economic adviser to the .In- 
dian Government, recommended 
the sale of both gold and. silver 
as a way of inducing the farmer to 
sell his produce, the Government 
started to release gold to the Bom- 


‘bay bullion market early in Octo- 


ber and a few weeks later the 
Egyptian Government followed 
suit in Cairo. 

One of the factors that has con- 
tributed to the disastrous. shortage 
of food in various parts of India 
has been the tendency on the: part 
of cultivators to hold their prod- 
ucts off the market. Always dis- 
trustful of paper currency, . the 
peasant has wanted goods rather 
than rupees, the purchasing power 
of which has declined by almost 
two-thirds since the outbreak of 
the war. The great expansion of 
rupee circulation, from about 2 
to almost 8 billions, has naturally 
aggravated his distrust of paper 
currency. 

The peak of $77.25 per ounce was 
reached last May just before the 
Indian Government launched a se- 
ries of anti-inflationary measures. 
Among cthers, loans on gold bul- 
lion were prohibited and restric- 
tions were placed on forward 
dealings. The object was to reach 
the ultimate saver or hoarder who 
would pay cash. For the same 
reason, gold is being supplied in 
small bars — in Egypt weighing 


about 2 ounces and in India as 


low as three-eighths of an ounce. 

Following the official tender of 
gold on the market, Indian bullion 
prices declined somewhat and late 
in November were at about the 
equivalent of $63 per ounce. In 
Egypt the Government was get- 
ting the equivalent of about $36 
per ounce, but at that price the 
demand is reported to be smaller 
than generally expected: The 
weekly sales in Bombay were put 


at about $1,200,000 early in’ No- 


vember. According to the “London 


A dispatch from Mos-@——— 








iinet? the gold offered in 
India is apparently newly-mined 
metal from South Africa, since the 
gold stock in the Indian Reserve 
Bank remained unaffected. 

Gold is bringing lower prices 
outside of the Near and Middle 
East. In Buenos Aires, gold bars 
apparently have fluctuated this 
year between $37 and $44 per 
ounce. However, gold sovereigns 
have brought considerably more— 
from $44 to $52 per ounce. In 
Mexieo the 50 peso gold coins 
command a premium of about 
10%, equivalent to about $38-39 
per ounce. The premium is less 
for smaller denomination coins. 


Russian Intentions About Gold 


The dispatch carried by the As- 
sociated Press Dec. 6 from Soviet 
sources concerning gold quotes 
from a Russian magazine as fol- 
lows: 

“As a country which partici- 
pates in foreign trade the Soviet 
Union, like England and _ the 
United States, is interested in the 
stability of currencies in those 
countries with which it carries on 
trade relations. 

“If Soviet trade with other 
countries could be conducted in 
gold currency, undoubtedly this 
circumstance would facilitate trade 
operations.” 

This statement, which could 
hardly have been made without 
the approval of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, is significant the 
Russian attitude on thea 
problem of post-war currené, sta- 
bility. Just how much should be 
read into the statement that gold 
be used in settling international 
transactions must at best await 
future developments. While Rus- 
sia has given evidence of willing- 
ness to cooperate with other 
United Nations, her State control 
of currency and foreign trade 
seems quite clearly to rule out 
adoption of anything like the con- 
ventional gold standard. What 
may be nearer to the reality is 
that the Soviet Union is ready to 
back up the use of gold in inter- 
national transactions and that she 
is interested in maintaining the 
value of gold, if only for the rea- 
son that she is likely to resume 
the position of second largest pro- 
ducer of the metal after the war. 
The statement is also a recogni- 
tion of the value of currency sta- 
bility in promoting trade. 

Russia undoubtedly intends to 
make use of her gold in the re- 
habilitation of the country, but 
whether she will receive gold in 
return or build up large monetary 
stocks remains to be seen. In the 
past Russia regarded—as perhaps 
no other country did—her imports 
of commodities as the real gain in 
foreign trade, and her exports, 
whether gold or commodities, 
merely as the means of payment 
for the imports. 


U. S. Gold Stock and Production 


Our steadily declining gold 
stock, now about $800,000,000 be- 
low. the peak of $22,800,000,000 
reached a few, weeks prior to 
Pearl Harbor, reflects principally 
the excess import balance in our 
cash foreign) ‘trade. Cash pay- 
ments for excess imports are now 
running at the rate of about $600,- 
000,000 a year, and the bulk ap- 
parently is going to individual 
Latin American countries. This in 
turn is: being reflected in the 
phenomenal growth of Latin 
American gold and foreign ex- 
change balances which increased 
during the first nine months of 
this year by some $700,000,000, to 
over $2,000,000,000. 

If our new production and our 
imports of gold are considered, the 








Tire Preferred On Mki. 


A new issue of 450,000 shares of 
442% series cumulative preferred 
stock of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., with a par value of 
$45,000,000 was offered at par 
Jan. 11 by a nation-wide group of 
141 investment firms headed by 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and 
Otis & Co., Inc. It is the largest 
preferred stock issue offered pub- 
licly since 1937. 

Among underwriters associated 
with Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
and Otis & Co., Inc., are Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co., 
Lehman Brothers, The First Bos- 
ton Corp., Glore, Forgan & Co); 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Union 
Securities Corp., Hayden, Miller 
& Co.; Hayden, Stone & Co.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Lee Higgin- 
son Corp. and Stone & Webster 
and Blodget, Inc. 

Proceeds of this financing, to- 
gether with other corporate funds, 
are to be used for the redemption 
of 454,129 shares of the company’s 
6% Series A cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at $105 and accrued 
dividends, or an aggregate amount 
of $48,364,738. On Jan. 29 the 
company will call the 6% stock 
for redemption on March 1. 

Arrangements will be made by 
the company whereby holders of 
the 6% shares may surrender 
them for retirement and cancel- 
lation at any time after the issu- 
ance of the call and receive the 
full redemption price of $105 plus 
$1.50 a share in lieu of the current 
quarterly dividend. 

The 4%% series stock will be 
redeemable as a whole or in part 
by lot at any time on 30 days’ 
notice at $105 a share and accrued 
dividends. It will have the benefit 
of a cumulative annual retirement 
fund, based on consolidated net 
income, for the retirement through 
purchase or redemption of 12,000 
shares each year, commencing in 
1944, at a price of $102 a share 
and accrued dividends. 

Giving effect to the issuance of 
the 44%% preferred stock and re- 
tirement of the 6% shares, cap- 
italization will consist of $46,-, 
000,000 of 20-year 3% debentures 
due in 1961, with 450,000 shares 
of 4%% preferred stock and 
1,945,896 shares of $25 par com- 
mon stock. 


F. 0. Loveland With 
Field, Richards & Go. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Franklin 
O. Loveland Jr. has become asso- 
ciated with Field, Richards & Co., 
Union Central Building. For the 
past 10 years Mr. Loveland was 
corporate bond buyer for the 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Prior thereto he was associated 
with the Central Trust Co. in the 
trust investment department. 


Frank H. Kemp Joins 
R. C. O'Donnell & Go. 


DETROIT, MICH.—R. C. O’Don- 
nell & Co., Penobscot Building, 
members of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Frank H, 
Kemp has become associated with 
them in the trading department. 


H. Hentz To Admit 

H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York: City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading Exchanges, will 
admit Norma R. Lewine to lim- 
ited partnership in the firm as of 
January 6th. 








overall loss during the past two 
years has been probably nearer to 
$1,300,000,000 than to’ $800,000,000. 
Most of the metal itself remains 
in this country, in the earmarked 
stock held by the Federal Reserve 
Banks for the account of foreign 
central banks. 
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Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Market action does not seem| fering area it was in reason | 
to expect the market to shy | 


to share general apprehension. | 
Expect present dullness to} 
culminate in advance. Profits | 
suggested at certain levels. 
By WALTER WHYTE 

By the time this reaches| 
your hands the President’s | 
speech will be water over the} 
dam. So there's no point in 
discussing, or speculating on 
how the market will take it. 


But if the majority of trad- 
ers are nervous it’s brought 
about by something they ate. 
The market doesn’t seem to 
share their nervousness. On 
the contrary, its action is nor- 
mal and, if indicative of any- 
thing, points to higher prices, 
not in any — _— either. 


ok 


Last week saw Wednesday 
as the strongest in a long 
time. This action brought out 
a lot of new bulls who be- 
gan whooping it up. Unfor- 
tunately. their enthusiasm 
didn’t carry them or the mar- 
ket very far. For the rest of 
the week was given over to 
backing and filling, a process 
during which most its adher- 
ents lost heart.. As the situa- 
tion stands now the bears out- 
number the bulls. 

The market, meanwhile, 
goes on in its own: way paying 
little attention to either the 
cheerful or the disgruntled. 


ok % 


se 
bd 


As last week’s article was 
written the Dow average was 
about 136. The next day it 
was about 138 and a high 
fraction. This gain, though 
comparatively small, was im- 
portant for two reasons. First, 





LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


tainable, at 21-22, with a stop 
at 19. 





it showed an ability of stocks | 
|to move up against heavy of- | 
ferings; second, the steels led 


the advance. 


ste 
ae 


| Having gone up into the of- 


away. This the market did.| 


‘But while the industrial aver- 
were making bashful 
' noises the rails stepped in and | 
True, they didn’t | 


| ages 


| took over. 
rip the roof off the top, but 
in view of the doleful fore- 
casts that rails were placed 


behind the eight-ball when | 


the Army took over, and that 
| increased wages would cut in- 
/to them heavily, their action 


was nothing to be sneered at. 
* % * 

Congress is back, on what 
is laughingly called the job, 
and the winds of Washington 
may be expected to sweep 
around the market structure. 
That old question of price sub- 


sidies will bring inflation 
talk back, not to mention 
taxes and _ renegotiations. 


Whether the . Congressional 
winds will turn out to be 
warm zephyrs or cold north- 
ers remains to be seen. 


7% 


7B 


Last week this column 
turned around and said down 
action had been nullified and 
that prices pointed up. Fol- 
lowing this up, bids on cer- 
tain stocks were raised and 
new issues recommended. Not 
all the stocks advised for pur- 
chase got down to specific 
buying levels. Enough of 
them, however, did to give 
you a stake. 

* * 

You now hold _ Curtiss 
Wright “A” at 16%4, Lock- 
heed at 16, American Steel 
Founders at 25 and Western 
Union “A” at 4314. None of 
the other stocks sold low 
enough to be bought. But 
should Bethlehem: get down 
to 5614 to 57 in the next few 
days I suggest buying it, with 
a stop at 55. The same advice 
applies to Ex-Cell-O, if ob- 
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Established 1856 


just under 139. I don’t think 
|a great big move will get un- 
der way from here. But I do 
think it will go to about 142 
or so before turning reaction- 
ary again. 
previous 

should the 142 figure be made 
before Bethlehem or Ex-Cel- 
lo-O get into .a buying zone 


The Dow average is now 


Referring to the 
paragraph again; 


then advice to buy is can- 
celled. The advice to buy 
holds good’ only if they are 
obtainable before an maanee: 
not on any retrace. . 
a ok i 

To, get back to the stocks 
you hold, my advice is: Take. 
profits in Curtiss Wright “A’”’| 
at 18 or better; raise stop to 
15. Take. profits Lockheed at 
19 or better; raise stop to 14. 
Take profits American Steel 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
- Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


cline. 


to happen overnight; 
may not even happen. 
from current tape action it is 
indicated. 
ee} 
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WE BUY 

| AND SELL 

| FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
CERTIFICATES 


ISSUED BY 


Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers Title & Guaranty Co. 
N. Y. Title & Mortgage Co. 
and other Title Companies 


_Offerings sent on request 
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Real Estate Securities 
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change for a like amount of 6% 
Bonds. 
of 9% 
bond, representing interest ac- 


crued and unpaid on the old 
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NASD 5% Rule 
A la i. I. Phillips 


By an Anonymous Dealer 

Moron—Hi! Yield, what’s your 
income? 

Droop—It’s lower than it used 
to be. 

Moron—How come? 

Droop—lI’m being SECeed and 
NASDeed. 


Moron—That must be won- 
derful. 
Droop—yYeah! They claim 5% 


should be tops. 

Moron—tThat ought to be okeh 
on Government bonds. 
Droop—Don’t mention 
things, brother. . 
Moron—Why not? 
Droop—You know darn well I 
sell ‘em less no commission. ' 
Moron—Why can’t you handle 
everything that way’ 
Droop—Are you being sarcastic 
or applying for a job? 


those 





Attractive Situation 

Chicago Traction securities, and 
issues of Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad in particular, 
offer interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to comprehensive circu- 
lars issued by Brailsford & Co., 
208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., members of the Chicigo 
Stock Exchange. Copies of these 
circulars ‘may be obtained from 
the firm upon request. 





profits only in Western Union 
“A” at 48; sg at 42. 

I pony secsuiieiictli of 
profits because after market 


will go into a dull decline to 
about 136. True, that isn’t 
much-of a decline, but I don’t 
see any profit in holding stock 
for a secondary move when 
a small profit may be gar- 
nered on the first advance 
and stock re-entered on de- 


Ed 


Don’t look for these things 
they 
But 


ue ue 


*% * 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time. coincide with those of the 








Founders. across. 28; raise, 
stop to 2314. twee partial 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 

















Chronicle. They are presented as 
those @f the author only.) 


bonds, and payable from surplus 
net earnings or at maturity of the 
issue, if not sooner paid. 

The plot of ground, about 62,000 
square feet and the eight-story 
office building containing about 
320,000 square feet of rentable 
area, constitute the secuity for the 
first mortgage fee bonds and were 
taken upon the books of the new 
corporation at an appraised value 
as of Aug 1, 1933, as determined 
by the board of directors at 
$2,000,000 for the land and $2,500,- 
000 for the building, creating a 
sizable capital surplus over and 
above the total liabilities of the 
corporation. 

The first income interest pay- 
ment made on the new bonds was 
made June 1, 1936, in the amount 
of $15 per $1,000 bond; the in- 
come from the property from the 
date of reorganization to late in 
1935 being used to pay an accu- 
mulation of real estate tax arrears 
and to provide the required work- 
ing capital. Semi-annual interest 
payments in the same amount 
have since been mé@de each June 
and December 1 from net earnings 
available after charges for de- 
preciation on the building and 
equipment. The difference be- 
tween actual interest payments 
made and the cumulative 6% in- 
come rate of the bonds amounts 
to 40%. Cumulations are payable 
from available net earnings, or 
in any event at maturity or prior 
redemption. : 


Bonds Retired 
The corporation has adopted 











reaches about 142 I believe it!” 


the policy of using the accrual of 
depreciation fund, which could 
not be used to pay interest on the 
bonds, for retirement of bonds 
through open market purchases or 
through requests for tender, and 
since February, 1938, through Oct. 
31, 1943, has purchased and re- 





Real Estate Securities 


Industrial Office Building Reduces First Mortgage Issue 
2714% Since 1938 


The Industrial Office Building, located at Broad and Pennington 
Streets, Newark, N. J.; adjusted its capital structure through. reor- 
ganization in 1933 at which time new First Mortgage Fee 6% Cumu- 
lative Income Bonds in the amount of $2,947,000 were given in ex- 


fixed interest First Mortgage Fee 


The new bonds also carry interest warrants in the amount 
of the face value of each®——— 








tired $814,500 principal bonds. 
The amount of bonds retired is 
approximately 274% of the total 
amount issued in reorganization 
and the discount at which they 
have been purchased has, of 
course, increased the capital sur- 
plus account accordingly to where 
at Oct. 31, 1943, it is shown in 
the balance sheet as $980,164.19. 
Earned surplus at the same date 
is shown at $104,790.55. 

The procedure adopted by the 
company seems to be the most ad- 
vantageous, for in addition to re- 
tiring a funded debt at a large 
discount, the liability for the 9% 
interest warrants and the 40% un- 
paid cumulated interest is at the 
same time liquidated. Should 
such a policy be continued to 
Dec. 1, 1947, the maturity of the 
bond, the issue would, of course, 
be reduced to a rather low figure 
in comparison to the value of the 
land and building securing the re~ 
maining bonds. 

It would seem, in view of the 
circumstances, that even at the 
present level around 40, at which 
the yield based on 3% annual in- 
terest would be 742%, the’ bonds 
are well secured and offer con- 
siderable appreciation popebiition 
in future years. 











4 TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 
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Fred C. Rugen Now 
With Cohu And Torrey 


Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
that Fred C. Rugen is now as- 
sociated with them. Mr. Rugen 
was formerly manager of the 
trading department of Schluter & 
Co., Inc. 

— EE 


“Solvent” Surprise? 
In an interesting study -of the 
situation, Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock ‘Exchange, 
declare that 1944 may see the 
changing for better in the status 
of Baltimore & Ohio, with the 
possible restoration of the credit 
of B&O. Copies of the study, con- 
taining opinions on the individual 





B&O issues, may be had upon re- 
quest from Vilas & Hickey. 


Miller Is V.-P. Of 
Ranson-Davidson Co. 


The Ranson-Davidson Co., Inc., 
announces that Henderson’ H. 
Miller of the firm’s New York 
office, 90 Broad Street, has been 


-elected a resident Vice-President. 


William J. Murty has become as- 
sociated with the New York of- 
fice of the firm. 


—_—_—— _ 








Possibilities Interesting 

The new capitalization reduc- 
tions possibilities in Chicago & 
North Western make this situa- 
tion of particular interest at this 
time according to a circular be- 
ing distributed by Pflugfelder, 
Bampton & Rust; 61 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Copies 
of this interesting circular may 





be had from the firm upon writ- 
ten request. 
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QUEENS BOROUGH 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


6% Pfd. 
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Paine, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








Public Utility Securities 


Possible Effects Of The Supreme Court Utility Decision | 


The Supreme Court by a five-to-three decision (there were sev- 
eral dissenting and concurring opinions) recentty sustained the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s rate order in the Hope Natural Gas case 


‘Department Of Justice Permitted To Intervene Brooklyn Trust Co. 


} 
| 
/ 
| 


In SEG Proceedings Involving NASD 


Action To Determine Status Of Underwriting 


Agreements Under Anti-Trust Law 


Permission granted on Jan. 5 to the Department of Justice to 


| intervene in the proceedings before the Securities and Exchange 
| Commission involving the National Association of Securities Dealers, 


| Inc., and certain of the underwriters of the $38,000,000 bond issue of 
| the, Public Service Company of Indiana that was sold in 1938 is 


| looked 


j|ments—the latter, it is 
out, one of the keystones of the 
securities business—to determine 
whether their price-fixing fea- 


| tures are in violation of the Sher- | 
| intervention 
'of Justice.” } 


| man Anti-Trust law. 

Advices to this effect were con- 
tained in a Philadelphia account 
Jan. 5 to the New York “Times,” 
which went on to say: 

“The Department, which was 
known to have been looking into 


upon as making certain what is termed as an unprecedented 
/court test of underwriting agree-« : 

pointed |could be expected to appeal, with 
ithe SEC and the NASD arrayed 


against it. 

“Wendell Berge, Assistant At- 
torney General, won the right of 
for the Department 


ee 


‘United Air Lines Pfd. 


j 


Operating Net 


Wet operaung earnings of the 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., for the year 1943, after all 
expenses, interest, and taxes, were 
$820,524, which compare with 
$720,639 in the year 1942, accord- 
ing to the statement presented to 
the stockholders at their annual 
meeting on Jan. 10 by George V. 
McLaughlin, President. 

This amount, Mr. McLaughlin 


said, is after deducting, as expense 
|items, depreciation on bank build- 


ings, depreciation and loss on sale 
of other real estate, amortization 
of bond premiums, deposit insur- 
ance assessment, and unemploy- 
ment and social security taxes. 
These items totaled $554,576 in 
1943. 

Mr. McLaughlin reported that 
the earnings were distributed as 
follows: $394,728 to reserves; 


‘Off. By Harriman Ripley 


Harriman Ripley & Co., “inc., 
heads a group that is offering to- 
day (Jan. 13) the unsubscribed 
portion of an issue of 105,032 
shares ($10,503,200 par value) of 
United Air Lines, Inc., 44% cum- 
ulative preferred stock, $100 par 


| $328,000 to the payment of divi- 
|dends; $75,000 to surplus, and 
| $22,796 to undivided profits. 
The company’s holdings of 
'United States Government securi- 
|ties were $120,377,755 at the end 
of 1943, against $85,154,795 at the 
ve WE beginning of the year, an increase 
value, convertible prior to 1954. bet 
The public offering consists of | f $35,222,960. | Approximately 
27.272 shares at $100 per share, | 46% of the trust company’s hold- 
the balance having been taken|iogS mature within 5 years, 39% 
by common stockholders under a|¢ither mature or become callable 
subscription offer that expired at |!" from 5 to 10 years, 10% mature 
or become callable in 10 to 20 


and reversed the Circuit Court of Appeals. It had been hoped that 
this decision would give a more ciear-cut answer, to the valuation 
problem than the Court’s last previous decision, which also involved a 
natural gas distributing company.” 

This did not prove to be the case| ues, material and labor costs, 
however, and the court was ap-;inter- company purchases and 
parently unable to clarify fully| sales, etc. It would seem almost 
its own views, though in general | as consistent to reduce New York’ 
these followed anticipated “New| City’s vast realty values to the | 
Deal” lines. $24 paid by the Dutch when they 


The tamous landmark decision took it over from the Indians and 


of Smyth vs. Ames in 1898, which| began devoting it to the public 
named feur or five factors to be! US© - 


the case unofficially for more than 
a year with an eye to possible | 
illegal fixing of prices, came into 
the proceedings affecting Public 
Service of Indiana at the eleventh 
vhour, but still in time to be heard 
at the oral argument now pending 
‘before the Commission and to 
take an appeal should it disagree 
with the opinion of the SEC. 

“The case, which has. been 
hanging fire more than two years, 
thus took on the possibility of es- 
tablishing, in its outcome, three 

















used in fixing “fair value’, has But the FPC does not even ad- 


been considered the law of the 

land until recent years, 

doubts arose as to the attitude 

of the Supreme Court. However, 

it must be admitted that commis- 

sions and courts for many years 

(particularly in the 1920s) gave 

principal weight to a single item 

in the 1898 list—cost of repro- 

duction (less depreciation). In 

determining what is generally 

known as the “rate base” — the 

amount on which a “fair return” 

of 6% or some other percentage is 

to be earned through operation of 

the rates allowed by the regu- 

latory authorities—it was former- 

ly the fashion to employ engi- 

neers to estimate the cost of re- 

building the property, and to 

spend a considerable amount of 

judicial time debating over the 

allowance of certain intangibles, 
etc. The system apparently 
worked satisfactorily—at any rate 
.Mpility rates. continued to decline 
ar after ye and a conscien- 

_ tious effort was made to protect 
the rights of investors in utilities. 


With the coming of the New 
Deal, all this changed. One of 
Justice Brandeis’ decisions sug- 
gested a new basis, “prudent in- 
vestment’’, and this idea has been 
gradually developed and applied. 
Prudent, investment is regarded 
as “actual legitimate, cost”, Tegit- 
imate implying’ well.- justified. 
‘The Federal Trade’ Commission | 
was given the task of invéstigat- | 
ing utility write-ups, and the FPC: 





when! 


here consistently to this theory, 
for in the Hope case it eliminated 
$17,000,000 drilling costs which 
(due to Standard Oil’s ultra-con- 
servative accounting policies) has 
been charged many years ago to 


precedents, each of such impor- 
tance to the financial world at 
large and to the over-the-counter 
market in particular as to be im- 
possible of overstatement. 


“The case involves the right of 





operating expenses rather than 


plant account. 


The majority of 


the Supreme Court supported the 
Commission on this point, but one 
Justice dissented. Since the Com- 


mission reduced the rate 
nearly one-half (as 


base 


compared 


with the company’s claim based 
on cost of reproduction) and re- 
duced the rate of return from 8% 
to 64%, allowable earnings were 
thus reduced about 62%. Actually, 
little damage will result from the 


decision, 


since Hope’s loss will 


mean a gain to the affiliated com- 


panies which buy gas from 


it. 


This perhaps accounts for the 
Court’s feeling that the “end re- 


sult” was not harmful. 


While the Supreme Court has 
thus abandoned reproduction cost 
(or the combination of factors 
mentioned in Smyth vs. Ames) in 
favor of original cost, it refused 
to admit that it had done so, but 
held that it was not really inter- 


ested 


in the valuation methods 


the NASD to punish members 
who violate the agreed offering 
price of a security, thus bringing 
in by the heels an issue of more 
general importance than the first. 
In this instance, the NASD fined 
about 70 of the underwriters of 
the issue of Public Service of 
Indiana for alleged failure to hold 
to the agreed offering price of 102. 

“Officials of the NASD have ad- 
mitted candidly that unless their 
action were upheld by the SEC—- 
if the Association were ruled 
powerless to punish members for 
infractions of the rules—it would 
follow naturally that there was no 
reason for the continued existence 
of the Association, which em- 
braces more than 2,000 over-the- 
counter dealers. The answer of 
the SEC to this will establish one 
precedent. 

“Another precedent, incidental 
but more important to a greater 
number of persons than the first, 
will be the stand of the SEC on 
the question of the legality of the 


used by the FPC but only in the 
“end result”. The Court held 
that “rates which enable the com- 
pany to operate successfully, to 
maintain its financial integrity, to 
attract capital, and to compensate 
its investors for the risks assumed 
cannot be condemned as invalid, 


price-maintenance provisions of 
syndicate agreements. 
apart from whatever action the 
Department of Justice may take 
in the matter. 


from the first two. 


This is 


“The third precedent will arise 
No matter 


and the SEC later took over the | even though they might produce 
work of eliminating these write-| only a meager return on the so- 
ups. However, they were not con- | called ‘fair value’ rate base.” 

tent with correcting the bad ac- | 
counting of the holding company mission is concerned only with 
subsidiaries, as disclosed by the; the regulation of wholesale nat- 
Federal Trade Commission inves- | ural gas rates (wholesale electric 
tigation. It was decided that orig- interstate business is to small to 
inal cost means “cost. when first! be a factor) Chairman Olds issued 
devoted to public service’, and‘ a statement several days after the 
the two commissions held that! Court’s decision stating that the 
this should be the basis for pres-' latter ‘marks the beginning of a 
ent valuation, regardless of all; new era” in regulation, and paves 
(Continued on page 181) 


interviewing changes in land val- 


eo | 


While the Federal Power Com- 
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| were not in violation of 
‘then the Department of Justice 





which way the SEC decides, it is 
certain now that its decision will 
he carried to the courts on appeal. 
Then, for the first time, a court 
will have the duty of deciding 
whether or not the price agree- 
ments among underwriters con- 
stitutes a violation of the Anti- 
Trust law. 

“It is not denied that the funda- 
mental structure of the securities 
industry in the United States 
would be rocked if the underwrit- 
ing agreement were to be de- 
om big a violation of the Sherman 

ct. 

“If the SEC were to find that 
the NASD did not possess the 
= to discipline its members 

ause price-maintenance agree- 
ments are in restraint of trade, 
the Association would have the 
right to appeal to a Circuit Court 
of Appeals. In that case the De- 
partment of Justice would join 
with the SEC, in all likelihood, in 
fighting the appeal. 

“Should the SEC rule that the 
Association did have the right so 
‘to punish its members and that 
_the price-maintenance agreemenis 
e law. 








3 p. m., Jan. 10, 1944. 

United Air Lines considers it 
advisable, according to the pros- 
pectus, to provide itself with 
funds with which to meet its post- 
war responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. Net proceeds from the 
sale of the entire issue will be 
available for general corporate 
purposes, and it is anticipated that 
these funds will temporarily be 
invested in VU. S. Government 
securities. Proceeds from the pre- 
ferred, together with an equip- 
ment replacement fund of ap- 
proximately $2,900,000, and other 
funds, are expected to be used 
eventually for acquiring addi- 
tional flying, communications and 
other equipment, the construction 
of hangars, and the purchase of 
machinery and other facilities in 
connection with present routes 
and possible new routes. 


The new preferred has voting 
rights, and is convertible, before 
Jan. 1, 1954, into common «stock 
at the rate of $30 per share of 
common. The stock will be re- 
deemable as a whole or in part 
at the following redemption 
prices: $107.50 a share on or be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1946; $105 thereafter 
and on or before Jan. 1, 1954; and | 
$102.50 after Jan. 1, 1954, includ- 
ing in each instance cumulative 
dividends. 


Other members of the under- 
writing group are: Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Hornblower & Weeks; Smith, 
Barney & Co.; Lehman Bothers; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Drexel & Co.; Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis; Dean 
Witter & Co.; A. G. Becker & Co., 
Inc.; Dominick & Dominick; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Lee Higgin- 
son Corp.; Kebbon, McCormick & 
Co.; Bacon, Whipple & Co.; Boett- 
cher & Co.; Bosworth, Chanute, 
Loughridge & Co.; Ferris & Hard- 
grove; Hayden, Miller & Co.; Mc- 
Donald-Coolidge & ' Co.; Pacific 
Co. of California; Whiting, Weeks 
& Stubbs, Inc.; Sehwabacher & 
Co.; E. W. Clark &.€o.; Farwell, 
Chapman & Co.; Folger, Nolan & 
Co., Inc.; Graham, Parsons & Co.; 
The Illinois Go. of ge ath Mit- 
chum, .Tully &: Co.; ‘Hemphill, 
Fonton & Campbell, Ine.; J. A, 
Hogle & Co; Kirkpatrick-Pettis 
Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Cgo. Transit Interesting 

Chicago Rapid Transit Co. is- 
sues have interesting possibilities 
according to a brochure prepared 
by Leason & Co., Ine., 39 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago,\ Il. 


years, and 5% are not callable 
within 20 years. 

As to the financing of war pro- 
duction, Mr. McLaughlin’s state- 
ment said: 

“During the year the company 
was able to make 903 loans to 86 
companies working on govern- 
ment contracts in connection with 
the war effort. The total amount 
of these loans was $32,573,870. 

“Since the war program began, 
the company has loaned a total 
of $57,631,815 to finance national 
defense and war contracts. 

“Of our war production loans, 
$10,846,199 were outstanding on 
Dec. 31, 1943, the remainder hav- 
ing been repaid in the usual 
course of business. We have out- 
standing commitments to make 
additional war production loans in 
the total amount of $9,000,199.” 

He also said that the company 
sold to the public a total of $68,- 
882,300 in U. S. Government se- 
curities of all types during 1943. 

Regarding real estate and mort- 
gages, Mr. McLaughlin said: 

“The book value of our bank 
buildings and other real estate was- 
reduced by a total of $461,061 dur- 
ing the year. Bank buildings were 
carried at $4,230,411 at the year- 
end, a reduction of $284,966 since 
the end of 1942, while other real 


lestate was carried at $87,169, .a 


reduction of $176,095, or about 
67% from the figure of $263,264 
at the end of 1942. 

“Mortgages owned at the end 
of the year were carried at $1,371,- 
956, equivalent to about 70% of 
their face value. The reduction in 
book value during the year was 
$116,885.” 

In his general comments, Mr, 
McLaughlin declared: 

“The prospects of victory in the 
war now appear brighter than at 
any time since the United States 
entered it. Until the final armis- 
tice banking institutions must and 
will play an important part in the 
war effort. When peace comes, 
‘banks must be prepared to finance 
post-war requirements of business 
and industry to the maximum ex- 
tent consistent with sound bank- 
ing principles and practice.” 


Attractive Situation 


D. A. Schulte, Inc., offers in- 
teresting possibilities in view of 
recent developments, according to 
a circular being distributed by 
Stanley Heller & Co., 30 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Curb Exchange. 





Copies of this brochure may be 
obtained upon request from Lea- 
son & Co., Inc, 


Copies of this circular may be - 
[obtained from Sianley Heller & 


Co. upon request. 
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Borden President Describes Outlook Of Dairy | Gver 500 Banks Join 


industry 


By THEODORE G. MONTAGUE, 


The demand for dairy products can be counted upon to continue 
unabated, whether or not the milk production goals are attained. The 
Government will remain the industry’s largest single customer as 
long as the army and navy are retained at wartime strength, ana 
will have first call on supplies. Even if peace comes during 1944, it 
seems likely that Government demands will continue high until 

dairying in tne ” 


rountries to be 
liberated is re- 
sumed at near! 
pre-war pro- 
duction levels, 
and the per- 
sonnel of the 
military torces 
is drastically 
reduced. 

The course 
of the dairy 
industry. dur- 
ing 1944 will 
be determined 
almost en- 
tirely by the 
war and. the 
exigencies of 
our wartime 
economy. Eco- 
nomic laws will probably remain 
largely in a state of suspension 
and Government policy will con- 
tinue as the controlling factor. 
The industry will serve as an im- 
portant agency of supply. 

In these abnormal. conditions, 
bred, for the most part, by war- 
time necessity, predictions of the 
future must be tempered by un- 
certainty. However, it is possible 
to make one forecast: the indus- 
try’s sales volume will be limited 
only by the ability of the nation’s 
dairy farms to~ produce milk. 
There will be a market forgevery 
pound produced. 

There is considerable uncer- 
tainty about the future of milk 
production, although, according to 
Government estimates, farm in- 
come during 1943 reached an all- 
time high. 

A goal for 1944 milk produc- 
tion has been established by the 
War Food Administration and the 
state war boards at 121 billion 
pounds. This goal is about three 
billion pounds more than the es- 
timated 1943 milk yield, and, ac- 
cording to Government econo- 
mists, can be achieved only under 
certain conditions—all of them 
beyond the control of the indus- 
try. 

The full effect of Government, 
requirements on total supplies of 
dairy products is appreciated by 
few people outside the dairy in- 
dustry. In the case of butter, for 
example, the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics reported 
the highest f teae storage 


Theo. G. Montague 


holdings in ry—176,000,000 
pounds. Of this amount, however, 
two Government agencies held 
108,000,000 ids, while a large 
part of the balance had been obli- 
gated to the Government or was 
owned by the military services. 
Currently,-the Government is 
depending upon these stocks and 
is not buying the winter butter 
make. It reduced its cheese re- 
quirements during the last two 


.. months of the year from 50% to 


25% of production. However, 
when the flush milk production 
season opens in the Spring, and 
dairy products are manufactured 
_ at an increasing rate, the Govern- 
ment has indicated heavy pur- 
. chases will be resumed. 
Domestic demand during 1944 
. probably will be higher than in 
» any of the so-called normal years, 
. but the supply available for civil- 


_-ian needs will be sharply lim- 


ited by Government requirements 
and the output of the country’s 
dairy herds. The anticipated in- 
crease in civilian demand is based 
partly on changes in consuming 
- habits, which are believed to have 
eccurred during the last few 
years, and partly on the continua- 
tion of high consumer incomes. 
Even current civilian demand 
-eannot, of course, be accurately 





measured, since shortages and ra- 
tioning have made-it impossible 


President, The Borden Company 








for the industry to fill all civilian 
orders. However, demand has un- 
doubtedly been stimulated by a 
better appreciation of dairy pro- 
ducts, as a result of wartime edu- 
cation in nutrition, and the wider 
use of milk products as substi- 
tutes for even scarcer foods. 


There seems to be little doubt 
that there will be a long-term up- 
turn in the demand for dairy 
products, and this trend may be 
accelerated by the return to civil- 
ian life of millions of men whose 
eating habits have been radically 
changed during their service in 
the Army and Navy. Dairy pro- 
ducts seem favored by all current 
and imminent changes in con- 
sumption habits, and the mainte- 
nance and improvement of these 
new trends is a logical post-war 
job for the industry. 

In considering the post-war po- 
sition of the industry, it seems 
unlikely that any great expansion 
will be necessary.’“The industry 
is organized to process and mar- 
ket the output of the nation’s dairy 
farms, and economic and natural 
limitations make any sudden and 
sizeable increase in the present 
high rate of milk production un- 
likely. 

A limited number of new 
plants may be needed to provide 
products which will be in greater 
demand after the war, or to han- 
dle the output of newly developed 
dairy areas. New or improved 
equipment to replace machinery 
subjected to unusual wear dur- 
ing the war will be needed. 


In regard to manpower, aside 
from absorbing workers who are 
now in the armed forces, it seems 
unlikely that the dairy industry 
will be able to offer expanded em- 
ployment on the same large scale 
which figures in the planning of 
many manufacturing industries. 

z 


erican Statistical 
Ass’n Group To Meet 


The Capital and Securities Mar- 
kets Division of the New York 
Chapter of the American Statis- 
tical Association will hold a din- 
ner meeting at Hotel Sheraton, 
Lexington Ave. at 37th Street, 
New York, on January 19th at 
6 p m. 

The subject is “The Outlook for 
1944,” and the speakers will be 
Professor B. Haggott Beckhart on 
Banking; Herbert Harris of For- 
tune Magazine on Labor; Patrick 
B. McGinnis of Pflugfelder, 
Bampton & Rust, on Railroads; 
and James H. Hughes of Smith 
Barney & Co., on the stock mar- 
ket. Shelby Cullom Davis will 
preside, 


Tickets are $2.50 for reserva- 
tions paid by January 15th; $3.00 
thereafter. Reservations must be 
made -in advance and checks 
should be sent to Miss Helen 
Slade, District “Representative, 
400 East 57th Street, New York 
City. 
The Committee in charge of the 
dinner consists of Warren Clark, 
Brundage, Story & Rose; Mar- 
shall Dunn, Homer & Co., Ine; 
H. M. Hartley; Benjamin Graham, 
Graham Newman Corp.; L. O. 
Hooper, W. E. Hutton & Co.: 
Glenn Munn, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis; J. H. Lewis, 
John H. Lewis & Co.; L. Gilaryi, 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion; J. McMullen; John MclIner- 
ney; Ragnar D. Naess, Naess. & 
Cummings; L. F. Rothschild, L. F. 
Rothschild & Co.; B. °F. Story, 
Brundage, Story & Rose; and 
Helen Slade. 





ABA fn Four Months 


More,than 500 banks joined the 
America Bankers _ Association 
during the four - month period 
Sept. 1 - Dec. 31, 1943, it is an- 
nounced by Robert L. Dominick, 
Chairman of the Association’s Or- 
ganization Committee, who is 
Vice President of the Traders 
Gate City National Bank, Kansas 


| City, Mo. 


With the addition of 169 new) 
members to the A. B. A.’s mem- 
bership rolls in the month of De- | 
cember, the total of new members | 
that joined the Association in the | 
first four months of its current, 
fiscal year reached 512, more than | 
double the total of 243 banks that | 
joined in the like four - month! 
period of the previous year, the | 
Organization Committee’s report | 
says. 

Moreover, the 512 new mem- 
bers joining the Association in 
the first four months of the cur- 
rent .fiscal year, exceeds by 17 
banks the total of 495 new mem- 
bers that joined during the entire 
fiscal year 1942-43, the report 
shows. 


Outstanding membership gains 
were made by the Association in 
the following states: Indiana, un- 
der the leadership of A. B. A.} 
State. Vice President Oscar F.| 
Frenzel; Nebraska, under Region- | 
al Vice President J. O. Peck and| 
State Vice President Richard W. | 
Trefz; Virginia, under State Vice 
President John C. Davis; Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, under Region- 
al Vice President Herman C. 
Matzke and State Vice Presidents 
N. A. Welle and Max Stieg; North 
Carolina, under State Vice Presi- 
dent Ben R. Roberts, and Illinois 
and Missouri, under Regional 
Vice President J. W. Minton and 
State Vice Presidents John H. 
Crocker and Walter Pettit. 


Outstanding among the records 
of the various Organization Com- 
mittee members and state vice 
presidents was that achieved in 
Nebraska, where, following Or- 
ganization Committee meetings in 
Omaha and Grand Island, a total 
of 42 banks became members of 
the A. B. A. in one day, of which 
eight were membership renewals. 


The following States now have 
100% membership in the Associ- 
ation: Louisiana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Oregon, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and the District of Columbia. 


1943 Stee! Output 
Reduced By Strikes 


Total production of steel in 
1843, held down by steel mill 
strikes’ in December and coal 
strikes earlier in the year, was 
less than anticipated, amounting 
to 88,872,598 tons for the year, 
according to a statement by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which further adds: 

“Despite the loss of several 
hundred thousand tons of steel 
production through strikes, the 
1943 total set a new record for 
the fourth consecutive year, ex- 
ceeding by nearly three million 
tons the previous peak output of 
86,029,921 tons in 1942. 


“During December, production 





of steel was reduced to 7,265,777 
tons, an average of 1,643,841 tons 


per week. In November, a short- 
er month, 7,374,447 tons of steel 


‘were .produced, equivalent to 


1,718,985 tons per week. In De- 
cember 1942, steel production 
totaled 7,304,540 tons for the 
month, or 1,652,611 tons per week. 

“During December the stegl in- 
dustry operated at an averege of 
94.3% of capacity, compared with 





98.6% in November and 96.6% in 
December a year ago. The De-| 
cember 1943 rate of operations 
was the lowest rate at which the | 
steel industry operated since July | 
1941.” 
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WILLIAMS 


On analysis, the divergence of opinion between the two schools 
of thought on currency stabilization, is not as great as it appears at 


first sight. 


The main difference is in timing. The advocates of the 


global schemes would have all currencies stabilized at the same time. 
and all countries would be permitted to raise their many voices in 


support of their particular points: 
practical school, which adheres to@-———— 


the “key currencies” approach, 
would first stabilize the pound 
and the dollar on a gold basis, and 
then include other countries who 
would be willing to join a world 
currency union. : 


All will agree that now is the 
time to settle this problem, before 
we enter the post-war period. It 
appears impossible at this late 
hour to convene and obtain uni- 
versal agreement on ai eworld 
scheme. As a matter of fact, it will 
not be easy immediately to arrive 
at a mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement that would fix the 
comparative values of the pound 
and the dollar. 


There are, however, two cur- 
rencies that could be stabilized 
tomorrow, if necessary. They 
are the U. S. and Canadian dol- 
lars, the values of which could 
be immediately fixed .at parity 
with one another. 


Turning to the investment mar- 
kets for the past week, there were 
indications that the larger insti- 
tutions are now inclined io look 
for higher returns. So iarge a 
proportion of their portfolios is 
automatically filled by Govern- 
ment isues with a maximum cou- 
pon of 2%%, that it is increas- 
ingly imperative to seek diversi- 
fication and higher yieids. The 
corporate bond market is thus 
commencing to receive better sup- 
port, but it is amazing that more 
attention is not paid to Canadian 
securities, which provide a more 
adequate form of diversification 
and higher yields. 


This observation does not 
cover, however, at least one of 
such investors; the recent state- 
ment of the Empire Trust Co. 
ef New York shows that, of its 
holdings of securities other than 
Governments, 30.4% are in Ca- 
nadian issues, 


With regard to the market for 
the past week, although there 
was no exceptional activity, there 
was angincreased turnover mostly 
at higher prices. Direct Domin- 
ions were a shade better in quiet 
trading. Nationals were quite 
strong with the 5s of October, 
1969, in demand at 116% and the 
414s of 1951 bid at 11154. Ontarios 
and Quebecs were firm but deal- 
ings were on a small scale. Brit- 
ish Columbias were neglected, but 
there was a resumption of activ- 


of view. On the other hand, the 
ity in Nova Scotias and New 
Brunswicks, which were quoted at 
yields of 3.35% and 3.70%, respec- 
tively, for the longer term issues. 
Manitobas were steady with the 
442s of 1956 on a 4% basis, and 
Saskatchewans and Albertas re- 
_covered slightly from their recent 
low levels. 

The internal issues continued in 
demand and the Canadian dollar 
in the “free” market was firm at 
1044% discount. There was a 
surge of activity and a rise of 
about 2 points in internal utili- 
ties, which brought about an im- 
provement in the “arbitrage” rate 
to 15% discount. 

Future developments in the 
market will doubtlessly be con- 
siderably influenced by the prob- 
able redemption of the $60,000,000 
issue of Canadian National Rail- 
way 5s of 1969, callable July 1, 
1944. Investors would be well ad- 
vised to do their own refinancing 
as early as possible, to avoid a 
repetition of the state of affairs 
which prevailed following the 


surprise call for redemption of 














the Dominions 244s and 2s in 





the middle of last year. 


NYU Offers Course In 
Business Paper Adv. 


The School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance of New York 
University has added a course in 
business paper advertising to its 
offerings in the field of market- 


ing, it was announced on Jan. 9 
by Dean John T. Madden. Sched- 
uled to begin Feb. 4, the new 
course will meet Friday evenings. 
It will be given under the direc- 
tion of Prof. G. B. Hotchkiss, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Marketing. The content of the 
course, which is designed mainly 
for present and prospective em- 
ployees of business papers and of 
advertising agencies that plan and 
prepare advertising for such pa- 
pers, has been arranged in co- 





operation with Associated Busi- 
ness Papers. 
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Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. 


Common Stock 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common Stock 


FAROLL BROTHERS | 


Member New York and principal 
Stock Exchanges 
208 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 
| Phone Andover 1430 _ Tele, CG 156 | 





| 
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Consolidated Gas Utilities, Com. 
Northern States Power, Pfds. 
Midland Utilities 6’s of 1938 
Old Dominion Pr. 5’s of 1951 
Midland United $3.00 A Pfd. 


Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


Incorporated 
135 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Dearborn 9600 CG 1200 








We have prepared a recent 
analysis of 


CHICAGO SURFACE 
LINES 


ADAMS & CO. 
231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 


Inguiries Invited in 


ALL CHICAGO 


| 
Real Estate Securities | 


lw illiam A. F aller &Co.| 


Hl 
| Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 


| 209 S. La Salle Street +: Chicago 1) 
Tel. Dearborn 9200 Te le. CG 146 





Ampco Metal, Inc. 


a 
Analysis on request 


RYAN-NICHOLS 
& Co. 


105 Seuth La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 


Andover 1520 CG 1399 











‘(eae Brevities 


There was considerable talk along LaSalle Street last week con- 


cerning the sudden and sharp rise 


bonds. 
serial obligations to as much as 30 


term options of term bonds. 


in the prices of State of Arkansas 


The upward movement ranged from 5 basis points on medium 


basis points on medium and long 


Either as a result of sales or to reconsider prices, some dealers im- 





mediately withdrew their lists of® 


Arkansas offerings. As an ex- 
ample of the market movement, 
one 1952 optional maturity was 
offered the preceding week on a) 
basis to yield 2.40%, but last week 
was priced to yield 2.10%. 

The action culminated a stead- 
ily more active municipal market 
during the early part of the new 
yea... 











Descriptive Brochure Available 
on Request 


Interstate Aircraft ea 
Engineering Corporation 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


FRED W. FAIRMAN & CO. 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Tel. RANdoiph 4068 Bell Sys. Tele. CG 537 











Bought — Sold — Quoted 
Calif. Consumers Corp’n 


3-5s of 1955 


United Stock Yards Corp’n 
Mid-States Shoe Co. 


We have Active Markets in all 
Chicago Traction Securities 


Straus Securities Company 


135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CGO 650-651 











Trading Interest in 
Domestic Industries 
H. M. Byllesby 
Ampco Metal 
Hearst Consol. “A” 
Pearson Co. 


Enyart, Van Camp & Co., Inc. 


100 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 3 


ANDover 2424 CG 965 
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Another factor of interest was 
the recently revised bond ratings 
published by Moody’s. Hundreds 
of issues were raised in rating, 
affecting the volume and prices 
oi municipals. 

The market was considerably 
broadened by the changes, since 
many funds and banks are for- 
bidden, by their rules, to buy 
bonds under a certain rating. 
Reclassification from “Baa” to 
“A” particularily affected these 
issues. Included in this change 
were City of Chicago, Chicago 
Board of Education, Chicago | 
Park District, and Chicago Sani- | 
tary District. : 

Some Detroit bonds, in par-| 
ticular, went up 10 basis points on | 
the new ratings. | 

Apropos of the Chicago School 
Board’s reported intention to re- 
finance the $22,300,000 of 4142.% 
revolving fund bonds of 1934 
which become callable on Aug. 1, 
1944, mention of which was made 
previously in these columns, the. 
Chicago Civic Federation points 
out that, in addition to the regular 
tax levy, the rental of school fund 
property was pledged as security 
for the payment of the bonds. 
This money, the Federation says, 
has been accumulating since 1934 
in a special “bond service” fund 
(administered by a Trustee) and 
amounted to $5,763,707 as of Nov. 
3C, 1943. As of the same date the 
“tax fund”, representing proceeds 


of bond levies, amounted to $5,- 
330,878. 

In a communication to the 
Board of Education, the Federa- 
tion said that it presumed that 
the entire cash balance available 
in both funds would be used to 
redeem the maximum possible of 
the revolving fund bonds, thereby 











reducing to that - extent the 


amount to be refunded. 
a 


a * 


Two Chicago bond houses— 


| Barcus, Kindred & Co., and Knee- 


land & Co., together with B. J. 
Van Ingen & Co., New York, are 
underwriting the current offering 
of $10,000,000 Puerto Rico Water 
Resources Authority 24%%, elec- 
tric revenue bonds. Last August, 
the underwriters contracted with 
Antonio  Luchetti, executive 
director of the authority, to serve 
as fiscal agents in connection with 
the financing program, and defi- 
nite purchase of the $20,000,000 
bonds involved in the undertak- 
ing was later consummated in 
San Juan, Porto Rice, by repre- 
sentatives of the bond houses. 
The three underwriters placed 

$8,000,000 of the revenue issue 
locally in Puerto - Rico and 


i 








$2,000,000 privately in the Uni- 
ted States. The $10,000,000 now 





being publicly offered was 
turned over to a selling group 
headed by the First Boston 
Corp. and B. J. Van Ingen & 
Co., and each of the under- 
writers retained a major parti- 
cipation in this selling group. 

As a result of the financing, the 
Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority, which was created by 
the Puerto Rico legislature two 
and a half years ago, will own 
and operate virtually all the elec- 
tric utility properties of the 
island. Approximately $10,000,000 
of the proceeds of the $20,000,000 
issue will be used by the authority 
for the acquisition of the pri- 
vately-owned electric properties 
serving the San Juan area, the 
island’s capital and largest city. 
Purchase of the system serving 
the Mayaguez area, the third 
largest city, will require a sum 
of $1,700,000 and the remaining 
funds will be devoted as follows: 
$5,600,000 to retire outstanding in- 
debtedness, $1,000,000 to establish 
a special reserve fund, $1,000,000 
for new construction, and $700,000 
tor working capital. 

The addition of the newly 
acquired facilities to its exist- 


(Continued on page 171) 
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entious customers man of 


confidential. 


New York Stock Exchange 





CUSTOMERS MAN WANTED 


We have an opening for a conservative and consci= 


ability and potential partnership caliber. 
opportunity. Full cooperation. Applications strictly 


ALFRED L. BAKER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


Members 
oe 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


111 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


highest character, proven 
Excellent 


Chicago Stock Exchange 





Tel. Central 1474 
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1944 
A Year of Transition 


Our annual review, under the above 
title, is now in process of preparation. 


Copy on request 
e@ 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
and all principal exchanges 
231 South LaSalle Street 


New York Indianapolis Toronto 











FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ZIPPIN & COMPANY 


208 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
RANDOLPH 4696 











Chicago Recommendations 


Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., now have November fig- 
ures available on earnings of Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad, copies of which may be 
had from the firm upon request. 

Caswell & Co., 120 So. La Salle | 
St., have available late figures on | 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine common | 
and Reliance Steel common. 
Copies may be had upon request | 
from Caswell & Co. 


Cruttenden & Co., 209 South La 
Salle St., have prepared a current | 
memorandum on Republic of Peru | 
which will be sent upon request. | 


Doyle, O’Connor £& Co., 135 So. | 


La Salle St., have compiled late 
data on Midland Utilities 6s of 
1938 reorganization and copies 
will be sent upon request. 


Enyart, Van Camp & Co., Inc., 
100 West Monroe St., have pre- 
pared recent analyses of Domestic 
Industries, Inc. and Ampco Metal, 
Ine., stocks and these are avail- 
able upon request. 


David A. Noyes & Co., 208 South 


La Salle St., 
quest their Monthly Stock Sum- 


mary. 


will send upon re-| 


E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 135 
;South La Salle St., have a late 
|} memorandum on Federal Electric 
'Co.; Inc. convertible participating 
|Class A’ no par stock. Copies 
'available from the firm upon re- 
| quesx. 


Ryan-Nichols & Co., 105 South 
|La Salle St., have prepared a re- 
icent analysis on Ampco Metal, Inc. 
| which is available on request. 
| Sincere & Co., 231 So. La Salle 

t.,. have recent data on Flour 

Mills of America 4s of 1960 and 
‘common stock and Iowa Electric 
‘Light & Power preferred stock, 
| which may be had on request. 
Straus Securities Co., 135 South 
| La Salle St., have prepared up-to- 
'date analyses, showing latest fig- 
ures, of California Consumers 
'Cerporation 3-5s of 1955; United 
Stock Yards Corporation preferred 
stocky and Mid-States Shoe Co. 
common, Copies may be had upon 
reques,. 
| $trauss Bros., Board of Trade 
Bldg., announce that their new 
bulletin entitled “Year of Deci- 
sion” is just off the press. This 

(Continued on page 171) 





O’Brien Again Head 
Of CGO Trade Board 


‘ CHICAGO, ILL.—P. R. O’Brien | 


was re-elected President of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for the 
fourth successive term, breaking 
a precedent of nearly a century 
of the Association’s existence. Mr: 
O’Brien was the nominee on the 
regular ticket and was unopposed. 

Harry C Schaack and Richard 
F. Uhlmann, unopposed candi- 
dates, were re-elected First and 
Second Vice-Presidents, respec- 
tively. 

The following were elected di- 
rectors to serve three years: Earle 
M. Combs, Jr., Sylvester J. 
Meyers, Frank A. Miller, G. Wil- 
lard Hales, and Thomas E. Hosty. 
Lacy J. Lee was elected to serve 
as director for one year. 

Others elected: were: 

Nominating Committee: Alex 
Moore and Brackett B. Denniston. 

Committee on Appeals: Ernest 
C. Brunke, Clarence W. Elmer, 
Arthur E. Ladish, James_P. Ryan, 
and Charles P. Squire. 

Arbitration Committee: Robert 
W. Darcy, L. A. Laybourn, Ed- 
ward Nieft, Clarence Rowland, 
Jr., and Eugene J. Ryan. 


Lawlor In Navy 


William J. Lawlor, Jr., vice- 
president of Hickey & Co., Inc., 
135 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, is on leave of absence, serv- 
ing in the U. S. Navy. At present 
he is stationed at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. 


Cgo. Exch. Memberships 


Two memberships in the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange were posted 
for transfer on January 7; one to 
John G. La Forge of Chicago, 
partner of John G. La Forge & 
Co., and the other to William H. 
Sills of Chicago, President of 





‘Sills, Minton & Co., Inc. 


‘Utah Radio Products 
Gets Army-Navy “E” 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Utah Radio 
Products Co. was awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for production 
excellence at ceremonies held on 
January 7th. 

About 3,500 employees and 
guests witnessed the presentation 
of the pennant by Lt. Col. Nathan 
Boruszak of the Dayton Signal 
Corps procurement division. 

Fred R. Tuerk, president of the 
company, declared that ‘this 
honor ... is an added incentive 
to spur us on to greater efforts,” 
and pointed out that the company 
has tripled its war output in the 
last year with only a 30% in- 
crease in employees. In normal 
times Utah is a leading manufac- 
turer of loud speakers and other 
component parts for the radio in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Tuerk is also a partner in 
Cruttenden & Co., Chicago in- 
vestment firm, members of the 
New York and Chicago Stock, 
Exchanges. 


H. Guy Griffeth Dead 

CHICAGO, ILL.—H. Guy Grif- 
feth, vice president of Adams & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
died of pneumonia in Copley 
Hospital, Aurora. Mr. Griffeth 
was widely known in the invest- 
ment business, not only in Chicago 
but all over the country, and had 
been on La Salle. Street for 25 
years. 


Dixon Bretscher Noonan 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — Dixon- 
Bretscher Co., Inc., First National 
Bank Building, have changed 
their firm name to Dixon Bret- 
scher Noonan. Inc., effective Janu- 
ary ist. Members of the firm 
are Noah M. Dixon, Kurt T. 


Bretscher and Paul R. Noonan, 
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ISN’T THIS SILLY? 


Earned $4.79 in 1942 and $2.46 First Four Months 1943 
SELLING FOR LESS THAN 1942 EARNINGS 


Renegotiation? Why Sure! Essential Industry? We Think So. 
Only One Class of Stock (618,546 Shs.) No Bonds 
Book Value $9.45 Net Current Assets $4.28 


WHAT IS IT? — Jacobs Aircraft Engine 


You can have a circular, 


CASWELL G@ CO. 


120 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 3 
Teletype CG 1122 Phone: Central 5690 








Markets in all 
Chicago 
Rapid Transit Co. 
ISSUES 
Write for our late brochure 


LEASON & Co. INC. 


39 So. La Salle St. 
Phone State 6001 Teletype CG 993) 
CHICAGO 3 | 
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TRADING INTEREST - IN 


Fuller Mfg. Co. 


Common 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. 








CG 878 
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North Continent Utilities, Pfd. 

Kansas City Public Service Co. 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


American Gas & Power Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. Bldg. 


‘foe * 4 
IKNEELAND & Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
,. Tel. WAB. 8686 and Pestal Telephone 
Tele. CG 640, G41 & 642 Fal 











Chicago Brevities 


(Continued from page 170) 
ing hydro-electric developments | be delivered next week to Seipp, 
and distributing systems will | Princell & Co., to whom it was 

_ give the Puerto Rico Water Re- |.awarded last Nov. 2. The bonds 
sources Authority a physical | have been printed, but the attor- 
plant valued at $33,000,000. The |neys have not yet released. ap- 
$20,000,000 electric revenue | proving opinions on the issue, and 
issue, the only debt against (are still checking some of the 
these properties, is in serial | claims involved. The assessor of 
form, with maturities running Cook County has announced his 
from one to 25 ‘Years. ‘intention of eliminating the so- 

called 37% adjustment factor and 
Loans and Alsbibincs of national | Of assessing all property at. 100% 


and state banks of Chicago. com- | ‘#ir cash value. 
bined increased only slightly in| Bond liquidations in the past 
the period between the last two| week have resulted in extremely 
calls for statements of condition. | high prices, traders in Chicago re- 
The Dec. 31, 1943 figure aggre- | port. They point out, however, 
gated $1,132,624,000, against the | that the volume of large liquida- 
total of $1, 130,263 000 for national | tions by funds and institutions is 
banks as of Oct. 18 and for state) expected to fall sharply. Most 
banks as of Sept. 18. funds now have almost entirely 
Total deposits, on the same/replaced their holdings of .muni- 
comparative basis, fell off to $6,- | | cipals and other securities with 
419,297,000 from $6,748,535,000,| governments, for each war loan 


and holdings of government se- | 
curities declined to $3,724,577,000 | | Grive.. has. Geveloten’ -Sreeure 
| toward this end. 


from $4, 093, 802, 000. 
The large funds are now in a 


The ai nieiiatieest Cook County | | position where they have little 
funding bond issue is expected to! left to liquidate, it is believed. 





NASD Appeal For Reverse Of SEC Order In Curb 


“Unlisted” Case Before US Circuit Court 


For the first time an order by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission granting trading privileges to unlisted securities and: 
its definition of what constitutes the “vicinity” of an exchange has 
been brought before a Federal court for review. The issue is now 
awaiting decision by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

This is learned from advices to the “Wall Street Journal” of 
Jan. 7 from its Philadelphia Dis 
reau, which in reporting the ac- | to the Commission the determina- 
tion, also said: tion of an Exchange’s vicinity. He 


“The appeal of the National As- \disclosed that Central Power 





sociation of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., for reversal of the order en- 
tered July 3, 1943, by the SEC 
granting the applications of the 
New York Curb Exchange to ex- 
tend unlisted trading privileges to 
the Series A,:3°4% first mortgage 
bonds of the Central Power & 
Light Co., due 1967; and the first 
mortgage; bonds, 4% series, of the 
Kentucky Utilities Co., due 1970, 
was taken under consideration by 
a United States Circuit Court. of 
Appeals. 


“The NASD attacked the legal- 
ity of the order on the ground 
that the Commission did not have 
sufficient evidence of the distribu- 
tion and the trading of the securi- 
ties in the ‘vicinity’ of the Curb. 
It challenged also the legality of 
the Commission’s definition that 
the vicinity of the Curb comprises 
the seven States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 


“NASD contends that the vicin- 
ity should be restricted to one of 
three much narrower areas: New 
York City alone, or one hour’s 
commuting distance to New York 
City, or the boundaries of an area 
that are generally equi-distant be- 
tween New York City and the 


nearest surrounding cities in 
which there are national security 
exchanges. 


“Paul W. Frum, of Cleveland, 
for the security dealers, argued 
Congress intended that the vicin- 
ity of the Curb should constitute 
a narrow area from New York 
City. Owrin C. Knusden, for the 
SEC, contended that Congress left 


bonds had been called for pay- 
ment with interest to January 3, 
last, and had been stricken from 
the trading list. The Court asked 
him if he considered the case as 
to the Central Power bonds moot 
and he replied the striking of the 
bonds from trading dropped them 
out of the case. He said the ques- 
tion as to the Kentucky bonds re- 
mained. 

“Col. William A. Lockwood, 
counsel for the New York Curb, 
made an argument supporting the 
judgment of the Commission. 

“Judges John Biggs, Jr., Charles 
A. Jones and Herbert F. Goodrich 
who heard the case did not indi- 
cate when they would hand down 
a decision.” 


Williams With Paul & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The in- 
vestment firm of Paul & Co., Inc., 
1420 Walnut Street, announces 
that Harry F. Williams has_ be- 
come associated with them in the 
sales department of their Phila- 
delphia office. 








charge of the local office of. J: 
Arthur Warner & Co. 


Baker, Weeks & Harden 
Add Priory In Phila. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Baker, 
Weeks & Harden, members of the 
New York and _ Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges, announce that 
J. Albert Priory has been ap- 








pointed Assistant Manager of 


the 


In the past Mr. Williams was.in | 


‘Chicago Recommendations 


(Continued from page 170) 


should‘be of interest to the post- “1944—A Year of Transition,” 
war. minded. Included are several | | which includes a forecast for 1944, 


brief. summaries covering situa- | 


the. general aspect 
events. Copies may be had upon 
requesc. 





specific investment policy and 


tions most likely to benefit from | lists of individual securities. 
of coming | 


Thomson & McKinnon will be 
| glad to send a copy of any of these 
Reviews free on request. Address 
-your requests to Thomsen & Mc- 


As is customary at this time of | Kinnon’s Statistical Library, 231 


and Weekly Bond Review take a/| 


coming year. 
they now have in course of prep- | 


the year, Thomson & McKinnon’s | So. La Salle St., Chicago 4. 
current Stock Review of the Week | 





Zippin & Co., 208 So. La Salle 


quick look marketwise back over | St., have prepared a summary of 
the past year and forward to the | the new payment plan on Brazil 
In addition thereto | Dollar and Sterling Bonds. Copies 


aration an Annual Review entitled | quest. 


will be sent by the firm upon re- 








Chicago Bond Traders 
Get Slate For (944 


CHICAGO, ILL. — The nomi- 
nating committee of the Bond 
Traders Ciub of Chicago, Inc. has 
selected the following slate of 
officers for the 1944-1945 year 
for presentation to the members: 

President: Harry L. Nelson,| 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Vice-President: Star C. Koer- 
ner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


cago. 
The annual dinner and instal- 


Hotel. Out-of-town guests who 
plan to attend may obtain further 
details from Peter J. Conlan, 
Hornblower & Weeks, 39 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Chair- 
man of the Entertainment com- | 
mittee. 


Danie! F. Rice Go. 
Open In Miami Beach 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Daniel F. Rice 
and Company has opened an office 
in the Roney Plaza in Miami 
Beach, Joseph J. Rice, partner of 
the firm in Chicago, announced. 
Daniel F. Rice and Company al- 
ready maintain an office in the 
Ingraham Building in Miami as 
well as offices in Chicago and 
five other Illinois cities and in 
New York. 

Vernon C. Badham and Robert 
A. Martyn have become associ- 
ated with Daniel F. Rice and 


Company and will have their 
headquarters in the new Miami 
Beach office which will be under 
personal supervision of 
Joseph J. Rice. 








Secretary: Peter J. Conlan, 
Hornblower & Weeks. 
Treasurer: Samuel Sachnoff, | 


lation of officers will take place | 
on February 8th at the La Salle) 


| 
| Fernandez and Donald C. Bauder 
| have 


Interstate Aircraft 
And Engineering Gorp. 
Highlights 


Interstate’s profit for 7-month 
| period to Nov. 31, 1943, $407,893.21. 
| Earnings per share after taxes 
|for same period, $3.18. 

Earnings per share after taxes 
‘for the month of November, 74¢. 

Net current assets as of Nov. 30, 
1943, $715,434, or approximately 
$5.60 per share. 
| Book value, approximately, 
| $8.91. Small capitalization, only 





The First National Bank of Chi- | 128,000 shares common stock—no 


| bonds—no preferreds. 
Dividends 1943 to date: $5 in 
stock March; 25¢ cash December. 
Aggressive management—small 
capitalization — specialized engi- 
neering facilitiés—all bespeak for 
intelligent post-war ee: 


~—— — 








Fernandez And Bauder 


,CHICAGO, ILL. — Don Juan 


become .._ associated with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane in their Chicago office as 
account executives, Homer P. 
Hargrave, resident partner an- 
nounced. Mr. Fernandez was for- 
merly industrial editor with the 
Accurate Spring Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago and Mr. 
Bauder was recently vice presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes Insurance 
Company of Elgin. 


Clifford C. Fisher With 
McMaster Hutchinson 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


Clifford C. Fisher of Union 
City, Ind., has been added to the 


staff of McMaster Hutchinson & 
Co., 105 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill., members of the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. 
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Towa Electric Co. Pfd. 
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So. Colorado Power Co. 
Com.—When Issued 


Flour Mills of America 
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Sincere and Company 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Exchanges 


231 South La Salle Street 
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MIDWEST 
STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4 
Telepiione: Harrison 2075 
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Direct Wire to New York Office 
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HICKS & PRICE 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Sutb Exchange (Assoc.) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 


Listed and Unlisted 


231 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686 - CG 972 
| WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-i432 














Illinois Township 
Road Bonds 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


DANIEL F. RICE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Chicago Board of Trade * 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4) 
' Teletype CG 1276 3 
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Investment Securities 


Public Utility Railroad 
Industrial Municipal Issues 


We Maintain Active Trading Markets. 
in the Leading Over-Counter Securities — 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 3 oo 
CG 530 Central 7540 | 


Direct Wires-To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country Boe 








Specialists in =~ - 


CHICAGO 


Traction Securities 
& Chicago No. Shore & Milw. R.R.. 


Comprehensive analyses 
available on request. 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
Tel. State 9868 
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a Wisconsin 


Brevities 


Statements issued by Milwaukee Banks in connection with the 
recent call showed that the First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee has increased its total assets to approximately $500,000,000. 


Deposits totaled $450,930,750 at the end of the year. 


Marshall & Ilsley 


Bank and Marine National Exchange Bank footings showed material 
increases—the Marshall & Ilsley totaled $117,525,000 and the Marine 





National Exchange Bank $95,184,- 
000. The First Wisconsin National | 
Bank is controlled by Wisconsin | 
Bankshares Corporation which is | 
widely traded in Milwaukee. 

Chain Belt Company reports. 
earnings of $1.77 per share for) 
the fiscal year ended October 31, | 
in contrast to $1.87 per share in/| 
the preceding fiscal year. The 
management stated that renego- 
tiation affecting 1942 operations 
has been completed. 

Fuller Manufacturing Company 

Common stock, which has re- 
cently been delisted from the 
Chicago Stock Exchange, is now 
actively traded over-the-counter. 
The most recent market is 5%- 
6%. Dividends paid in 1943 to- 
taled 50¢ a share. 
‘ Marathon Paper Mills, Roths- 
child, Wisconsin, reports profits 
for the year ended October 31 
equal to $6.08 a share, compared 
with $5.62 a share a year ago. 

Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., Milwau- 
kee, reported net profits of $1.19 
@ share on the Common stock 
after Preferred dividends, against 
$1.07 in 1942. Total dividends 

id in 1943 were $1.00 a share, 
hn contrast to 80¢ in the preceding 
year. A regular quarterly divi- 


= 





dend of 20¢ a share has just been 
declared, ‘payable January 29 to 
stockholders of record January 15. 

Phoenix Hesiery Company, Mil- 
waukee}has called its entire out- 
| standing preferred stock at $115 a 
‘share plus accumulated dividends 
of $32.37 a share, as of March 
1, 1944. 


Recent dividends declared by 
Wisconsin corporations included: 


Badger Paint & Hardware 
Stores, Inc. declared an extra 
dividend of 25¢ a share in addi- 
tion to the regular 37'%2¢ quar- 
terly, which was paid on January 
3 to stock of record December 27. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany declared an extra dividend 
of 50¢ a share in addition to the 
regular 50¢ quarterly. Both were 
paid on December 30. The com- 
pany reported net profits equal to 
$7.21 a share for the first nine 
months of 1943—an increase of 
4¢ a share over the corresponding 


period of 1942. 

James Manufacturing Company 
declared $1.00 extra in addition to 
the usual 25¢ quarterly. Both 
were paid at the end of the year. 





Deferred Demand For Electrical Appliances In 
The Billions 


The deferred demand for radio sets, brought about by the lack 


of any new production since June, 


1942, and the continued rise in 


the national income and national savings, now amounts to a total 
retail value of nearly 1% billion dollars, equivalent to about three 
years’ production at the rate of 1941 output, according to a study of 
the investment position of the electrical appliance industry just com- 





pleted by the research departments 
of E,.W, Axe & Co., Inc. The esti- 
mate’ deferred demand for other 
leading appliances is as follows in 
terms of number of years’ out- 
put at the peak rate of 1941: radio 
tubes, 2; electric refrigerators, 
242; washing machines, 2%; iron- 
ing machines and vacuum clean- 
ers, 3. These are theoretical esti- 
mates based on the pre-war cor- 
relation between fluctuations in 
the spendable national income 
and sales of the various appli- 
anees. The backlogs that will 
actually exist at the end of the war 
may be greater or less than these 
amounts depending upon _ the 
trend of post-war developments. 
If, for example, there should be 


unemployment and a serious de- 





cline in purchasing power after 
the war, these backlogs might not 
be fully effective for a whiic. The 
longer the war lasts, on the oiher 
hand, the larger these backlogs 
will become because of the depre- 
ciation and obsolescence of exist- 
ing models. 


The obsolescence factor is given 
special discussion because of the 
progress which leading manufac- 
turers have made in planning for 
greatly improved models after the 
war. The wartime advance in the 
science of electronics alone, the 
study concludes, will bring about 
rapid obsolescence of some types 
of equipment used in industrial 
processes. This factor, it is be- 


lieved, will tend to offset any 
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: ‘What's Behind Present 


Railroad Performance? 


(Continued from first page) 


as little as 
possible in the actual operation 
of the railroads, and we all hope 


| for speedy termination. 


General Gross has asked Mr. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and the 
Interstate Commerce. Commission 
to carry on their normal functions, 
and they will continue to handle 
the same part of the transporta- 
tion effort that they have in the 
past, which means no change in 
rate making proposals or service 
orders. 

It has been. generally. conceded 
that the railroads. have done an 
outstanding job during this emer- 
gency, but an .industrialist re- 
cently told me. he didn’t under- 
stand how the railroads had done 
so well in this war as compared 
with the First.World War. He had 
looked upon railroads as sleepy, 
backward, antiquated, outmoded 
and utterly unable to cope with 
an emergency such as the present. 
He was amazed at what had been 
done, 

So when your President asked 
me to talk to you about railroads, 
it occurred to me that it might be 
of interest to recite Some of the 
reasons for their remarkable per- 
formance in this war, and to speak 
briefly of their prospects after 
the war, insofar as this can now 
be foretold. 

In order to understand fully the 
job the roads are now doing, it is 
necessary to recall what they did 
25 years ago and what has hap- 
pened to them since. 

In 1918, the peak year of the 
First World War, class one rail- 
roads handled 405,000,000,000 rev- 
enue ton miles of freight, and 42,- 
000,000,000 passenger train miles 
In 1942, with.34%- fewer locomo- 
tives, 25% fewer freight cars-anc 
26% fewer passenger -cars, includ 
ing Pullmans, they handled 638;,- 
000,000,000:ton miles of freight, o1 
an increase of 57%..and-53,000,- 
000,000 passenger train miles; an 
increase of 25% over 1918. To go 
a step further, for the first nine 
months of 1943, freight _business 
has increased .a~ further .16,7% | 
compared with the same period ir 
1942, and passenger business has 
further increased 77%: In. othei 
words, freight business is. now 
nearly 75% above 1918, and pas- 
senger business more than 100% 
above 1918, in spite of a substan- 
tial decline in equipment. 


The figure I think ‘interesting 
to keep in mind is that in the 
First World War, each car, on ar 
average, handled 518 ton-miles 
per car per day; in 1942 the figure 
was 975 ton-miles, and in the first 
nine months of 1943 it- was 1,088. 
That means each car - is’ doing 
more than twice the work per day 
than it did in 1918. 

These figures sound almost -fan- 
tastic, but they do not tell the 
whole story. There are _ intan- 
gibles in the picture that are im- 
portant. In the First World -War 
we were in the hands of the gov- 
ernment with considerable politi- 
cal consequences. - Railroad ‘men. 
were depressed. by having We 
properties taken over. Inadequat 


planning, poor sch egiemrypaer: and 


indiscriminate use of. shi 
priorities resulted in exe 
accumulation s ~_ a her aor 
particularly ~ 

Nothing is or * depres nea 
group of men és to feel’ 

efforts are futile, that influences 


- 





overestimate of hotevted pind 
that may have arisen from. a too} 
optimistic. view. of. poet See ‘pur-| 
chasing power. 

Copies of the- stage, entitled 
“Electrical _Appliances,” may -be: 
obtained from the Tarrytown 


Press, Box 157, Tarrytown, N. Yi, 


at a cost of. $1 per copy; price to 
public libraries and non-profit in-. 
situtions fifty cents a copy. 


jthe elimination of 





beyond their control are handi- 
capping their best endeavors. 

The railroads came out of gov- 
ernment control in 1920 with a 
personnel of low morale, poor 
physical condition, 
structure and insufficient. reve- 
nues—all of this in the face of an 


inflation that ran its course in the | 


next year and a half. It can be 
said that we met our Pearl Harbor 
in the First World War. 


A little later, after a car short- 
age in 1923, the railroads got to- 
gether and organized for an im- 
provement in facilities, equipment 
and performance. This was fol- 
lowed- by a better organization 
among railroads through the 
formation of the Association of 
American Railroads to act as a 
coordinating agency, and _ the 
establishment of Shipper Advisory 
Boards for closer cooperation be- 
tween shippers and_ railroads. 
Good results came from these 
moves. 

During the remainder of the 
20’s, vast improvements in facili- 
ties and equipment were made, 
and no great trouble was ex- 
perienced in those years. The de- 
pression in the 30’s brought new 
problems.. With diminishing traf- 
fic and. revenues, the railroads had 
to become more efficient. Ways 
and means had to be found to im- 
prove the operation. In many 
cases: it was not a question of 
dividends, but one of survival. 
Approximately 30% of all. rail- 
road mileage was in bankruptcy. 


During these strenuous times 
the railroads had learned a good 
many. lessons.. Competition had 
become keener. Railroads woke 
up to the fact that they no longe: 
had a monopoly. on transportation 
that they had to earn what they 
got. They learned lessons from 
other industries—methods, short- 
cuts and improvements—and they 
learned more about merchandis- 
ing their product; more about 
meeting competition. 

So when the Second World War 
came, we were much better pre- 
pared than 25 years previously. 
Gong before Pearl Harbor, the 
railroads had entered upon.a pro- 
gram of putting their houses in 
order, repairing cars that were 
out of condition, repairing loco- 
motives, some of which hadn’t 
been operated for years, getting 
chem ready for the transportation 
job that was sure to come. Con- 
siderable new equipment was pur- 
chased following the outbreak of 
the war in Europe. Purchases 
were light during the long de- 
pression because none were 
needed. 


Many of the transportation de- 
mands made in this war were un- 
thought of before. The roads were 
confronted with new problems, 
new emergencies. Among them 
were the handling of oil and 
petroleum products to the east 
coast when the tankers were 
taken out of service; the huge vol- 
ume of troop movements; the in- 
creased passenger travel: brought 
about by the rationing of gasoline; 
intercoastal 
boats made it necessary for the 
railroads to carry all transconti- 
#¢ | mental traffic. All of these emer- 
i= jobs have been solved by 
the railroads. 

‘(What are some of the railroad 
P| Se Bndalhe that have increased 
the efficiency of operations? The 
weight of rail is heavier, more use 
has been made of stone for ballast, 
| drainage has been improved, auto- 
matic signals are almost univer- 


| sally employed, locomotives are 


more powerful and faster and 


have larger tenders thus eimin-| 9 


ating stops for water and fuel. The 
treatment of water was in its in- 


fancy 25 years ago. It has now 
developed to the extent that loco-. 


motive boilers last four or five 


a high wage | 


| times as long without renewal and 
without constant repair -work. 

In World War One, it was 
customary for locomotives to run 
over one operating division, then 
| turn back to the home terminal, 
| necessitating a change of engines 
both passenger and freight, every 
| 100 or 150 miles. Now freight en- 
gines cover three or four op- 
erating divisions before turning 
j}around. Passenger engines run 
700 to 1,000 miles without being 
| taken off. 

In the previous war, except for 
a few manifest perishable trains, 
freight traffic was handled from 
'one division terminal to another, 
with each yard cutting out the 
cars destined for that terminal or 
to the operating division ahead, 
and adding more cars for the next 
terminal. This meant thai the 
train was in each yard from six 
to eight hours or more. However, 
in recent years, solid trains have 
been made up and run on definite 
schedules over the length of the 
railroad, stopping only at division 
points to change crews and for 
inspection of trains and servicing 
of the locomotives. The engines 
and cabooses run through—only 
the crews change. In place of 
taking five or more days to go 
from Chicago to New York, prac- 
tically all traffic makes the dis-, 
tance by the third morning. 


Each department has made 
great progress in putting modern 
methods into effect. In the 
maintenance of way department, 
trackmen ride to and from work 
on gasoline cars instead of the old 
“Armstrong” hand cars. The 
greater part of heavy track work 
is done with modern equipment. 
Ditching is almost entirely done 
by machine; rail is laid with der- 
ricks and cranes instead of the 
old hand method; ballast is 
cleaned by a gas driven traveling 
screen device called a “mole”; 
ties are tamped with pneumatic 
tools; bolts are tightened by power 
wrenches. 

In the car repair yards, heavy 
parts are taken from the store- 
house with traveling gasoline 
driven cranes, eliminating all 
heavy lifting. In the heavy repair 
shops, cars are handled on a pro- 
duction line, the cars moving 
periodically and having work 
done on them in exactly the way 
automobiles are assembled. in -an 
automobile plant. 

In. the locomotive shops similar 
cranes are used. Specialized ma- 
chinery has been installed for 
every operation where there is 
enough work to warrant it. A 
typical example is a flue shop 
where the old boiler tubes are 
thoroughly cieaned inside and out, 
the ends cut: off.and sa new end 
welded on and then-cut to.length. 
Throughout the entire,.operation 
the flue is never lift “by hand. 

The use of alloy steels has in- 
creased greatly in the past 25 
years, resulting in better design 
and better materials, thereby 
making it possible for locomotives 
to run longer between shoppings. 
Roller bearings on locomotives 
are having their effect in im- 
proved mileage as well. 


Improved signal systems greatly 
expedite the operation of trains 
so that no train orders are needed. 
This applies to single track as well 
as multiple tracks. Trains are dis- 
patched by telephone rather than 
by telegraph. Messages between 
important terminals are sent by 
teletype. A record of all car 
movements is sent by teletype to 
a central office, then printed on 
sheets in such a way that any 
office to which these sheets are 

air-mailed can accurately tell 
where a loaded car was on the 
preceding day. This greatly ex- 
pedites the tracing of cars and 
gives current information regard- 
ing car locations. 





ord offices, cards.are punched and 
much of the accounting is done on 
electric accounting machines. in- 
stead of by the older hand method. 
Railroads are definitely de- 
signed for mass transportation, 





and in this war they are being 





In the accounting and car: rec- | 
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used. in such a way as to. make 
them fully efficient. For the first 
time in their history, cars are be- 


ing loaded to their capacity, this | 
being made possible by a directive | 


Eastman of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. The 
Savings. in car-days are tre- 
mendous. As a matter of fact, the 
war load could not have been 
handled if each car had not been 
fully loaded. 

You will note that these im- 
provements have been largely of a 
material nature, but along with 
this there has been a tremendous 
improvement in methods and 
training. Frankly, 25 years ago 
supervisory forces were left to 
their own devices; some men pro- 
gressed and others were satisfied 
with what they knew. It was un- 
usual for any particular attention 
to be given to the training and 
education of foremen or super- 
visors. Each officer had his own 
methods. 

In recent years this has been 
superseded by systematized “sure- 
fire” conference training. For 
many vears, railroads were be- 
hind the times and behind other 
industries in the training of fore- 
men and supervisors, and a large 
part of the criticism of railroads 
and their managements was 
predicated on evidence of this 
lack of training. It is not_universal 
now, but the development of men 
and methods has had an added 
impetus during this war, by the 
application of the principles put 
out by the Training Within In- 
dustry branch of the War Man- 
power Commission. These courses 
are known as J I T, Job Instructor 
Training, or the “sure-fire” 
method of teaching. Supervisors 
are trained to teach J M T, Job 
Methods Training, which shows 
them how to plan their work. 
These courses have been invalu- 
able and are being received with 
intense enthusiasm wherevek they 
are properly taught. Incidentally, 
they will be useful to any busi- 
ness, even though not engaged in 
war production. 

To sum up: While the railroads 
did rather poorly during the First 
World War, partly due to anti- 
quated methods and partly due to 
being operated by the government, 
the railroads have progressed 
since then through their own 
initiative, and the realization that 
a rejuvenation was needed. Re- 
sults obtained during this war 
emergency have been due in large 
measure to the use of modern ap- 
pliances and methods, unhindered 
by government management, -but 
helped by the Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
Mr. Eastman, the Association of 
American Railroads, the ‘Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and 
by the enthusiasm of the railroad 
workers: “Unilimited’ cooperation 
has been reéeived from shippers, 
and railroads’ havé helped each 
other more than ever before. 


What are the postwar prospects 
for railroads? Just as there was 
apprehension at the start of the 
war that the railroads would 
break down under the heavy war 
load, so there is fear now that 
when peace comes the railroads 
will be at the mercy of competing 
forms of transportation. Note that 
railroad security prices drop 
whenever the market gets one of 
its “peace scares.” 

In preparation for the postwar 
period, the railroads have wisely 
followed a definite policy of debt 
reduction, thereby reducing fixed 
charges and increasing working 
capital. This strengthening of rail 
credit will enable railroads to in- 
crease expenditures for additions 
and betterments, without. which 
progress would cease. “a 


Because of shortages of men 
and materials, and the increased 
wear and tear due to heavy usage,_ 
the railroads have considerable 
deferred. maintenance which the 
ICC’ permits us to charge in our 
income account; but which the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue does 
not at present recognize for tax 
purposes. We are hopeful that the 
pending tax bill in Congress will 


from Mr. 


Pu mee SB24G A Red etet cee! + ern? Oe a 
pos 


'rectify this and put an end to the | be handled. by truck. Trucks can | interest fully as much as it is to 


|\taxes we are now paying on re- 
lserves set aside to pay for this 
deferred maintenance. Instead of 
being treated as an expense, this 
deferred maintenance is unfairly 
regarded as a profit by the gov- 
ernment, upon which income 
taxes and excess profits taxes 
must be paid. In order to save a 
dollar, the railroads that are sub- 
ject to excess profits taxes must 
earn $5.26 upon wiiich they must 
pay a tax of $4.26 in order to have 
che dollar left to do the work after 
she war which they would do now 
if they could get the labor ana 
material. 

The entire postwar situation is 
being studied by a special re- 
search department of the Associa- 
ion of American Railroads, and 
individually by most railroads. 

Obviously, with intensified 
competition from highway trans- 
portation, air lines, waterways 
and pipelines, and with the loss 
of the present strictly war traffic 
and the reinauguration of coastai 
and intercoastal boat lines, rail- 
road revenues will be substan- 
tially lower. For a time at least, 
railroad expenses will have the 
burden of increased rates of pay 
brought about by wartime infla- 
tion in costs of living and by in- 
creased: material costs, of whict. 
che cost of coal is the largest. 

What about revenues? When 
railroads were first built the 
rains were strictly passenger 
rains and the entire revenue 
zame from the transportation oi 
passengers. Gradually the hauling 
>of freight became more and more 
prominent. In 1920, which was the 
yeak year of passenger travel, 
sailroad passenger revenue was 
about 21% of railroad gross in- 
come in the Unitec States. ‘This 
dropped to 10.4% in 1939 but now 
in wartime it is up to about 13%. 
About the turn of the century 
electric lines took part of the short 
haul traffic. Some roads invested 
heavily in them. They are about 
all gone now. 

In the 20’s came the extension 
of good roads and the phenomenal 
growth of the automobile traffic. 
Local passenger trains became un- 
necessary and such service has 
largely been discontinued. Busses 
oerform a real function because 
cshey go into the center of towns 
and give more convenient service 
‘or many short distances than a 
railroad possibly can. 

What about air travel? There 
will be more and more of it— 
long distance and rush travel par- 
ticularly. But some people will 
always prefer railroads. After the 
wartime load of armed forces and 
their families have left us; and 
gasoline and tires and automobiles 
are again available, railroad pas- 
3enger traffic will become normal 
again, somewhere near prewar 
levels. Remember that many 
2veople have had their first train 
cide these past two years and are 


sence of dirt and noise in the 
air-conditioned cars. Furthermore, 
cars and trains will continue to 
improve in the postwar period. 
Regarding traffic other than 
passenger, it is likely that cargo 
planes will carry an increased 
amount of mail and express: 
There. are always factory break- 
downs and other emergencies that 
demand expedited service. In 


numerous than in peacetime. In 


ment always figures out ways of 


marily to minimize freight 
charges. Over the years, frei 
moves by the channel that..pra- 
duces the greatest economy,, with 
due regard for dependability of 
the service. : 


formerly handled by trucks has 
gone to the railroads on account 
of shortages in the trucking .in- 
dustry. It is reasonable to 

that the trend will be the ‘other 





proper that certain traffic should 


t.1o1 24 Se Let 3 


oleased with the comfort and ab- 


wartime, emergencies are more 
the long run, industrial manages |; 
saving transportation charges on} 
the goods it ships. New factories} + 

or branch plants are located pri: | #2 


t} 


‘During the war some traffic. 





way after the war, and it is‘ 


tances, particularly overnight-des- 
tinations, than the railroads can. 
It is just’as foolish for railroads 
to compete in rates for some of 
this traffic as it would be to use 
a 20-ton truck to deliver small 
packages from Macy’s store or to 
use a Fifth Avenue double-decker 
bus as a taxicab. 


It is my opinion that the future 
of the railroads is bound up in the 
mass transportation field, hand- 
ting heavy commodities, in fully 
ioaded cars, in heavy trains, long 
distances. It is mass transporta-. 
ion at its best. There is room 
for all forms of transportation. 
rhe airlines will get their share, 
and trucks and busses will get 
sheirs, but none of them can com- 
pete with the railroads in mass 
transportation at low cost. 


The amount of revenue the rail- 
roads will reccive in the future 
will rise and fall with the amount 
of production in the nation. In 
times of -depression, railroad 
revenues will be down; if business 
is good, rail revenues will be ade- 
yuate. The-railroads themselves 
do not produce—their job is to 
earry the goods produced by 
farms and industries. 


Some people think the railroads 
have oversold the public on their 
‘roubles. We are forever talking 
about taxes, competition and 
2olitical interference with mana- 
zerial judgment. Many years ago 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was created to investigate 
and adjust rate charges, and from 
ime to time their powers have 
been enlarged to include jurisdic- 
jion over various other railroad 
matters. They have done a good 
job in spite of considerable polti- 
zal interference from pressure 
groups. Wage levels are de- 
sermined almost exclusively by 
the administration in Washington, 
and the prices we pay for coal 
ind other supplies are determined 
by governmental agencies. During 
this war, other industries have 
had a taste of the same medicine 
—the only difference is that we 
are more used to it, In fact, a 
good deal of the regulation of 
industry by governmental agen- 
cies has. resulted from the fact 
that the Constitution of the United 
States gives Congress the right to 
-egulate interstate commerce. This 
has been construed to give Con- 
gress the right to regulate almost 
anything. 

Railroads do not ask for special 
consideration, but there are some 
things about the railroad industry 
in which you are greatly con- 
cerned. The railroads have done 
an outstanding job in keeping 
costs down. Freight rates are 
lower today than were were 25 
years ago, in spite of the fact 
that wages have doubled, and the 
price of materials has increased 
greatly. The average revenue per 
ton mile in 1942 was 0.932 cents— 
less than one cent for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile. It is 
probably about the same for 1943 
although the exact figures are not 
yet available. These freight rates 
are lower than in any other 
country in the world except 
Japan, a nation of cheap labor 
whose standard of living does not 
even remotely approach our own. 
In Great Britain, the average pre- 


freight rate was 2.4 cents, in 
Germany 2.2 cents, in France 1.9 

maintenance of this ap- 

te scale of freight rates 
«faajor interest to shippers 
,gonsumers everywhere. One 
ays in which this cost can 
alow is to continue to load 

to, their full capacity. We 
hope to find some way to do this, 
even after wartime requirements 
are lifted. Perhaps those of you 
who are industrialists are enough ' 
interested in this to make it a’ 
point to talk it over with your | 
traffic people, with the hope that 
they will be~ cooperative and 





sympathetic when suitable pro- 


posals are made to them by the 
railroads. Frankly, itis to your 


|do a better job over short dis-| that of the railroads. 


Railroads pay their own way, 
they own and maintain their own 
roadbeds, pay enormous taxes, 
and are not subsidized in any way. 
There are certain bills pending 
in Congress now calling for sub- 
sidies for air transportation, and 
for the development of airfields 
at government expense. Good 
roads are being continually built 
at public expense for the benefit 
of truckers. Super-highways are 
worn out more by heavy commer- 
cial trucks than they are by 
passenger vehicles. The railroads 
are somewhat in the position of 
an old established business in a 
small town—they are expected to 
keep going and are taken for 


granted. The local Chamber of | 


Commerce is not much interested 
in doing anything for the old 
firm, but will raise great funds 
of money and secure concessions 
for a new enterprise. Railroads 
ask only for fair treatment in the 
matter of taxes, regulation and 
subsidies. After all, the public 
which must pay for the railroad 
services should be just.as much 
interested in this fair play as the 
railroads themselves. »4.);/. 
Railroads were. # pioneersenter- 
prise in this country.. They. were 
built by rugged individualists who 
believed in the future of America. 
As the country grew, the railroads 
were developed apace by private 
risk capital. The railroads, in 
their ability to serve the nation 
today, stand as a mighty monu- 


ment to the vitality and resource- 
fulness of our American enter- 
prise system. Most communities 
| today would not be enjoying the 
| benefits of the American way of 
life had it not been for the rail- 
|road service that makes it pos- 
' sible. 

| The railroads are temporarily 
under government control, and 
there are undoubtedly forces at 
work that would like to socialize 
|all industry, and would prefer to 
have the government keep control 
of the railroads. It is estimated 
'thdt the federal government now 
|owns one-fifth of the area of the 
United States, and has over 2,600 
plants in which are invested over 
15,000,000,000 of dollars. These 
huge wartime excursions of the 
government into the field of pri- 
vate industry represent a vast 
potential threat to free enterprise. 
Proper disposition of these gov- 
ernment possessions is one of the 
great postwar problems. 


Most important of all the prob- 
lems, however, is that of employ- 
ment. Everyone is agreed that 
there must be no mass unemploy- 
ment as an aftermath of the war. 
But employment is not enough, 
There must be productive em- 
ployment, not boondoggling. If 
those employed do not produce 
goods, or services that other peo- 
ple want, and are willing and able 
to buy, their employment con- 
{tributes nothing to economic 
stability. 

When the war ends. we are so- 

(Continued on page 181) 














Loans and Discounts 


and Letters of Credit 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits__ 


Harris Trast and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1943 


Resources 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks_.$109,117,270.00 
U. S. Treasury Bills and Certificates_ 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes... 100,271,407.73 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Liabilities 


$ 6,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
2,277,408.36 $ 20,277,408.36 





93,229,220.91 


28,905,765.01 » 
36,786,897.06 
105,572,143.76 
540,000.00 


| 


148,300.60 
1,540,478.51 


: 





$476,111,483,58" 








Time Deposits 


Reserves for Contingencies, Taxes, 
Interest, Ete. _...-_-__ 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit __ 
Demand Deposits __$421,248,687.90 
26,037,541.37 


8,399 545.35 
148,300.60 


447 286,229.27 





of Trust Deposits, and 





$68,049,200 of U. S. Government obligations and $301,000 of 
State and Municipal Securities are pledged to secure $43,515,- 
164.59 of United States Government Deposits and $22,170,221.44 
to qualify for 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$476,111,483.58 


fiduciary powers. 
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Beni and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — 


Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
Annual stockholders’ meetings of leading New York City banks | .oncjusions and recommendations | 


and trust companies are scheduled for Jan. 


11, 12, 13, and 19, when| 


reports to stockholders will be presented. Meanwhile, year-end bal- 
ance sheets have been released, which enable a comparison to be made | 
of important items with a year ago, and also permit the computation of 


“indicated earnings” for the year. 

In general. deposits are higher® 
than on Dec. 31, 1942, investments | 
in Government securities have in- 
creased, capital funds have been 
strengthened, and earnings for 
1943 show substantial 
ment over those of 1942. Com- 
parative data on these points for 
18 of New York City’s leading 
institutions are shown in the two 
accompanying tabulations. Table I 
shows total deposits and _ total 
earning assets. 

It will be observed that 
although total deposits for the 18 
banks are higher by more than 
one billion dollars, or 4.8%, nev- 
ertheless four banks show a mod- 
erate decline, viz: Bank of Man- 
hattan, Bank of New York, 
Central Hanover and Chemical. 
Total earning assets have in- 
creased by  $1,841,320,000, or 
10.7%, all banks reporting higher 
figures, except Bank of New 
York. It is significant that the 
banks in 1943 were more fully 
invested than in 1942, for their 
total earning assets as of Dec. 31, 
1943, represented 85.7% of de- 
posits, compared with a ratio of 
80.7% on Dec. 31, 1942. Of total 
earning assets, Government se- 
curities showed the greatest gain, 
having expanded by _  $1,832,- 
191,000, or 15.5%; loans and dis- 
counts increased by $281,552,000, 
or 7.2%, but State and municipal 
bonds and other securities de- 
clined. 

Table II shows for the same 18 
banks their “indicated earnings” 
for 1943 vs. 1942, also their book 
values as of Dec. 31, 1943, com- 
pared with Dec. 31, 1942. 

It is not possiblé at this time to 
show net operating earnings and 


net security profits, except in a 
few instances where reports have 
been released prior to stockhold- 
ers’ meetings. Bank of Manhat- 
tan’s report, for instance, released 
Since its meeting on Dec. 7, 1943, 
shows net operating profits of 
$2.01 per share and net security 
profits of $1.88 per share, com- 
pared with $1.81 and a net secur- 
ity loss of $0.65 in 1942. Operat- 


improve- | 
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ing figures released by Chase 
prior to its annual meeting show 
net operating profits of $2.33 and 
net security profits of $1, com- 
pared with $1.81 and $0.22, re- 
spectively, in 1942. National 
City Bank, including City Bank 
Farmers Trust, revorts net oper- 
ating profits of $2.44 and security 
profits of $0.39, compared with 
$2.18 and $0.43 in 1942. New 
York Trust reports net operating 
earnings of $6.51 and net security 
profits, of $0.81 per share on 
600,000 shares, compared with 
$5.06 and $1.26 in 1942 on 500,006 


shares. 
The strengthening of capital 
funds, through releases from re- 


serves to surplus in some in- 
stances, and through the crediting 
of undistributed earnings to the 
surplus and/or undivided profits 
accounts in all instances, is re- 
flected in the book values per 
share of each bank for Dec. 31. 
1943, compared with Dec. 31, 1942, 
as listed in Table II. New York 
Trust, it will be recollected, 
creased its capital early in 1943, 
through the sale of 100,000 new 
shares. After the stockholders’ 
meetings have been held later in 
the month it will be possible to 
report somewhat more fully on 








the earnings and operations of 
these banks. 


TABLE I 


Total Deposits 


12-31-42 
$939,413.000 
362,733,000 
1,504,658,000 
1,537,492,000 
4,291,467,000 
1,199,430,000 
187,641,000 
96,760,000 
532,799,000 
95,455,000 
887,300,000 
2,698,262,000 
928,494,000 
1,322,421,000 
3,671,306,000 
628,777,000 
243,399,000 
108,662,000 


Bank of Manhattan____ 
Bank -of New York_____ 
Benkers Trust _.____- 
Central Hanover __ 
Chase. National 
Chemical Bank & Trust 
Commercial -National__. - 
Continental Bank & Trust 
Corn Exchange 

Empire Trust __- 

First National 

Guaranty Trust_____.. 
Beving = Trustsccuc 3... 
Manufacturers Trust____ 
“National City 

New York Trust 

Public National 

United States Trust 


1,153,998,000 


——-Total Earning Assets—+— 
12-31-42 12-31-43 
$711,127,000 

278,565,000 
1,135,383,000 
.1,230,077,000 
3,422,368,000 
935,660,000 
156,823,000 
78,390,000 
414,384,000 
72,019,000 
818,984,000 
2,345,912;000 
793,498,000 
1,042,879,000 
2,958,809,000 
499,230,000 
205,377,000 
109,626,000 


12-31-43 
$915,263,000 
339,806,000 
1,594,694,000 
1,477,219,000 
4,375,582,000 


271,430,000 
1,391,012,000 
1,269,085,000 
3,614,427,000 
1,003,969,000 

“188,417,000 

101,806,000 

484,091,000 

, 89,612,000 

928,567,000 
2,669,677,000 

853,230,000 
1,273,114,000 
3,183,692,000 

566,235,000 

279,219,000 

120,838,000 


211,736,000 - 
119,438,000 
608,118,000 
101,955,000 
942,359,000 
2,903,794,000 
964,148,000 
1,580,909,000 
3,833,412,000 
689,208,000 
325,344,009 
114,707,000 





$21,236,469,000 $22,251,690,000 $17 209,111,000 $19,050,431,000 


*Includes City Bank Farmers Trust. 


| Repeal Excess Profits Tax To Gut Restrictive 
Effects Of Taxation On Business After War 


Changes in the tax structure ‘ 


‘designed to reduce to a minimum 


the restrictiv e effects of taxation on business and investment expan- 


sion’ 
of Washington, 
title of “Post-War Tax Policy and 
by Lewis H. Kimmel, 


Moulton, President of the Institu-¢ 


ition, “is one of a group of in- 
' vestigations of post-war problems 
‘now being conducted by the 
Brookings Institution.” Mr. 
| Moulton, in his prefatory note re- 
‘garding the present study, says: 
“It represents one phase of the 
\Institution’s collaboration with | 
ithe special Senate Committee on 
| Post- War Economic Policy and | 
| Planning, under the chairmanship | 
(of Senator Walter F. George. It) 
| should be understood that the} 


|here submitted do not necessarily | 
ireflect the views of the committee | ‘special corporate income tax for | 


‘or any of its members. 


“It should be emphasized here | 
that this is not a comprehensive 
study of the American tax sys- 
tem as a whole. It is focused on 
the relation of tax policy to in- 
dustrial expansion and employ- 
ment opportunities. The. author 
considers the single question: 
What modifications of the tax 
system would contribute to 
release of economic power and 
the expansion of private enter- 
prise? : 

“In the preparation of this 
study the author has had the 
benefit of suggestions and criti- 
cisms from many students of 
taxation in relation to business 
activity. 
presses his sincere appreciation. 
The cooperating committee of the 
Institution consisted of Meyer 
Jacobstein, James D. Magee, Wil- | 
lard E. Atkins, and myself.” 


presented in the booklet as fol- 
lows: 

“The present tax system has 
been developed for a variety of 
purposes—to raise revenues, to 
influence corporate policies, and 
to bring about a changed dis- 
tribution of income. During the 








in- 


$762,010,000. 


1930’s the potential effects of 
taxation on investment and em- 
ployment opportunities were gen- 
erally overlooked. The changes 
in the tax structure suggested in 
this study are designed to reduce 
to a minimum the _ restrictive 
effects of taxation on business and 
investment expansion. The im- 
portance of adequate revenues is 
recognized throughout this study. 
While a few of the modifications 
proposed might entail some im- 
mediate loss of revenues, the com- 
bined changes—because of _ their 
stimulative effect on the economy 
—should result in an expansion of 
tax revenues. 

“1. The excess profits tax should 
be repealed after the war. The 
effective date of repeal is not the 
decisive factor. If there is a clear 
and unequivocal policy with re- 
spect to the abandonment of this 
tax, its temporary continuance 
during the transition years should 
not materially affect business and 
investment expansion. — 

“2. The corporate income tax 
should be considered in relation 
to its position in the income tax 
structure as a whole. We favor 
a single normal tax, which would 
be collected on all taxable in- 


are proposed in a study published by the Brookings 
made availabie Jan. 


ja full 100%. 
the | 
'two-year carry-over of operating 


To all of these he ex- | 


Institution, | 
issued under the | 


9. The study, 
was prepared 


Business. Expansion” 


and it is pointed out by President Harold G. | 


hoi: individual and corporate. | 
On corporate earnings this tax 
should be collected at the source. | 
Because of the heavy revenue re- 
quirements, this normal or stand- 
‘ard rate would have to be sub-| 
stantially higher than pre-war 
normal rates on personal incomes. 
|The corporate income tax levied | 
|}over and above this normal tax | 
|should be held to a low or moder- | 
| ate rate—perhaps in the range ot | 
15% to 10%. 
“New manufacturing industries | 
should be exempt from the | 


| the first three years and be taxed | 
at one-half the regular rate for | 


\the next two years. 


“The two additional percentage | 
points added to the rate for a con- 
solidated group of corporations 
should be eliminated. The credit 
for inter-corporate dividends 
should be increased from 85% to 


“The two-year carry-back and 


losses should be continued during 
the transition period. New busi- 
ness should be granted a four- 
year carry-over, in addition to 
the two-year carry-back. A two- 
year carry-back would not be 
practicable for the normal tax 
collected at the source; a four- 
year carry-over is recommended. 





'lowances should be permitted on 
| new plant and equipment. 
; interest 
» The conclusions of the study are | ment, the minimum period over 


“More liberal depreciation al- 


In the 
of stimulating invest- 
which new assets can be amor- 
tized might be reduced by one- 
half. 

“3. The Federal capital stock 
tax and the so-called declared 
value excess profits tax should be 
repealed. 

“4. The rates for State business 
income taxes should be held to a 
maximum of about 5%. The 
State rates should not be _ in- 
creased as Federal business taxes 
are de-emphasized. Overlapping 
State: business taxes should be 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. ] 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. ! 
Burlington Gardens, W. / 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£108,171,956 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 


























eliminated. 

“5. The tax system has long dis- | 
criminated against earnings on. 
equity capital. 
|fundamental position of venture 
{capital in the economic structure, 
equity earnings should be favored 
—not discriminated against—by 
the tax laws. Preferential rates 
on dividend income and other in- 
come from equities would have a 
stimulative effect on venturesome 
investments; a reduction of one- 
third to one-half—based on the 
average effective rate—is recom- 
mended for new equity invest- 
ments made after the war. 

“The maximum contribution. to 
investment and business expan- 
sion will be obtained only .if the 
underlying tax structure is placed 
on a sound basis. The discrimi- 
nation against all equity earnings 
which was accentuated by. the 





changes made in 1936 should be 
reduced to the fullest possible 
extent.” 





Bank of Manhattan 
Bank of New York 
Bankers Trust 
Central Hanover 
Chase National 
Chemical 
Commercial National 
Continental Bank and Trust 
Corn Exchange 
Empire Trust 

First National 
Guaranty Trust 
Irving Trust 
Manufacturers Trust 
*National City 
+New York Trust 
Public National 
United States Trust 





*Includes City Bank Farmérs Trust. 
tIncludes $2 net transfer from reserves. 
transfer from reserves. 


TABLE II 


+1942: “500, 000 shares; 1943: 600,000 shares. 
$includes transfer from reserves. 
**Net operating earnings. 


Indicated 
Earnings per Share 
1942 43 
$1.45 $1.65 
20.70 


Book Value Per Share 
12-31-42 12-31-43 
3 $25.03 
358.97 
05.15 
99.15 
36.88 
41.23 
245.47 
23.27 
49.35 
94.27 
1,246.60 
323.77 
21.28 
41.75 
36.38 
85.34 
48.30 
1,517.50 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 


£23,710,000 
30th 
£150,939,354 
K.B.E., 


Aggregate Assets 
Sept., 1941 

SIR ALFRED. DAVIDSON, 

General Manager 

Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
870 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
and London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 

29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 

/ Vsroughout the U. 8. A. 


ine 


NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT — 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 








FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 “ing William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 





Because of the' 





NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: ga aremnenta, 


Lindon, 
Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenys 
: Zanzibar 


Colony and Aden Aden and 
Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 

The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











{Includes 





s agen 
Railroad Securities 
(Continued from page 165) 

exclusive of the Additions and 
Betterment Fund which is now 
covered by depreciation, would be 
reduced about $855,000 to $4,- 


‘| 650,000. 


In addition to the above there 
would be $2,325,000 of sinking 
fund moneys to apply to the in- 
come 4%s, covering the years 
1939-1943, inclusive, on the re- . 
duced amount of income’ bonds. 
Finally, it is possible that these 
financial activities would | still 
leave the company with additional 
funds to be used in further debt 
retirement. On the basis of the 
above it is expected that the new 
junior securities will continue to 


attract a speculative following as 
the date for consummation of the 
plan approaches. 
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Financial and Economic Problems 
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000,000. The total debt, direct and 
guaranteed, rose during these two 
years from $62,000,000,000 to $170,- 
600,000,000, an increase of $108,- 
000,000,000, or 174%. The increase 
in the debt resulted not only from 
the deficit but also from a rise 
in the working balance of the 
Treasury and from the financial 
requirements of Government 
agencies. 

The fiscal problems of war cen- 
ter, in the main, on the amount 
and type of obligations to be sold 
and the taxes to be levied in order 
to meet the huge volume of Fed- 
eral expenditures. The manner in 
which these problems are dealt 
with not only influence economic 
and financial developments during 
the war itself but at the same time 
sets the stage for the post-war 
fiscal problem. This problem is 
composed of two elements: the 
one associated with the increase 
in the debt, and the other with 
the rise in Federal expenditures 
as contrasted with the pre-war 
period. 

When at last the budget is bal- 
anced—an essential goal of post- 
war fiscal policy—the Federal debt 
may exceed $250,000,000,000. An- 
nual expenditures, of which in- 
terest costs on the debt will con- 
stitute an important part, may 
stand at $20,000,000,000, or at a 
level more than twice as high as 
that for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1939, the last preceding the 
outbreak of war in Europe. 


Treasury Policy After The War 


Federal debt and expenditures 
of the size indicated give rise to 
numerous problems. The close of 
the war may witness significant 
shifts in debt ownership. Indi- 
viduals may reduce their holdings 
of redeemable and coupon obliga- 
tions in order to replace or sup- 
plement durable and semi-durable 
goods, and corporations may like- 
wise reduce their holdings of the 
public debt in order to replenish 
inventories and to rehabilitate 
and expand their plants. Develop- 
ments of this character Would im- 
ply a shift in debt ownership to 
the commercial banking system, 
which in turn would raise difficult 
questions of credit control. 

Early in the post-war period, 
the Treasury doubtless will wish 
to fund the floating debt, a com- 
plicated process to carry through 
as long as the post-war shifts in 
debt ownership are still going on. 
The floating debt, even though 
narrowly defined to include only 
Treasury ‘bills and certificates of 
indebtedness, already comes to a 
sizable amotnt ($36,000,000,000), 
and may attain higher levels be- 
fore the debt as a whole reaches 
its peak. No treasury with a 
large floating debt can consider 
itself in a satisfactory position, 
and no doubt our own Treasury 
will seek, as soon as practicable, 
to reduce its short-term debt 


through the issue of as many long- 


term securities as investors are 
ready to absorb. 

A second group of problems of 
even more immediate concern to 
the public has to do with the type 
of taxes to be levied in order to 
meet the enormous needs of a 
balanced budget, including inter- 
est costs on the debt. Total Fed- 
eral expenditures will depend on 
many contingencies, including the 
level of interest rates and of 
prices, the requirements of the 
Army and Navy, and the attitude 
of the public towards the need of 
thrift in government. Obviously, 
strict economy in Federal expen- 
ditures is essential if the fiscal 
problems of the post-war period 
are not to become unmanageable. 


Tax Policy And The National 
Income 


Now, there is one point here 
that must be clearly made. The 


much larger than the country has 
ever known in peacetime. Ualess 
its size is to prove unsupportable, 
the real national income must also 
be maintained on a level hitherto 
unknown in peacetime. There are 
many influences which govern- 
ment can exert to bring that end 
about,-and of them all a wise tax 
| policy is perhaps the most impor- 
tant. It is to this point that I 
wish briefly to invite your at- 
tention. 

First: If we are to gain our 
ends without inflation the new 
level of national income must’ be 
real, not false. That is to say, it 


‘must be attained not through a 


high and.rising level of prices, 
but through a high and steadily 
maintained volume of production 
and employment. 

Second: If we are to raise the 
money necessary to carry the new 
peacetime budgets, tax levies must 
be so designed as to maintain and 
stimulate the national income, not 
restrain it or harass it. 

Third: This means that the tax 
system should be fair and equita- 
ble, should be freed of intricate 
technicalities, should provide an 
adequate yield, and should main- 
tain and not decrease the produc- 
tive power of the community. 
These are the accepted canons of 
taxation. Under stress of war and 
the urgent need to raise revenue 
wherever it might be found, the 
taxing authorities have often over- 
looked them at a cost which could 
be borne only under the extraor- 
dinary and frequently inflationary 
conditions of war finance. 

The result is that we have a tax 
system of appalling complexity. 
Federal individual income taxes 
have become an inscrutable mys- 
tery to a very large part of the 
population, which is not only dis- 
tressing to the people, but has put 
an immense, an almost impossible, 
burden on the administrative au- 
thorities. 


Urgent Need For Tax Revision 


All this adds up to the need of 
re-examining the whole tax struc- 
ture of the country. It is too 
much to expect that this immense 
task can be initiated and carried 
through while we are still at war. 
But it is reasonable to consider, 
even now, the basic principles and 
even some of the details which 
must, for the good of the country, 
govern future Federal tax policy. 


It is generally agreed that if 
the tax system is to be fair and 
equitable, its burdens must be 
gauged to the capacity to pay of 
individual taxpayers, for in the 
final analysis the individual citi- 
zen bears all tax burdens. If the 
tax system is to stimulate business 
activity and the formation and in- 
vestment of venture capital, it 
must take account of the fact that 
income taxes paid in the first in- 
stance by corporations are ulti- 
mately borne by individual share- 
holders in the form of decreased 
dividends. To tax again dividend 
income received by individuals, as 
is done now, is inequitable double 
taxation; and it further effectively 
discourages investment in stock. 
The corporate tax structure should 
be changed as soon as possible to 
eliminate this bad feature, prefer- 
ably by giving the individual 
stockholder a credit for the in- 
come tax the corporation has paid 
on income distributed to him. 


The whole structure of corpo- 
rate taxation requires careful and 
detailed study in order to evolve 
that solution which will redound 
to the maximum functioning of 
the economy. Present provisions 
in Federal corporate tax laws al- 
lowing operating losses to be car- 
ried forward or backward two 
years are highly desirable and 
might be liberalized further. They 
remove an important deterrent to 
investment in new enterprises that 





budget is bound to be very large, 





are likely to suffer losses during 


lthe early years of their existence 
land in established industries 
whose earnings are known to be 
highly variable. 

Early in the post-war period, 
the excess profits tax should be 
repealed. It is a heavy brake upon 
corporate enterprise, particularly 


come tax is a much fairer means 
of raising needed revenue. 


Impediments To Creation Of 
Capital 

In the case of the personal in- 
come tax, the highly progressive 
surtax rates and the existing pro- 
visions for treating capital gains 
and capital losses have economic 
consequences which can hardly 
fail to affect the general national 
income and the broad sources of 
employment, Ever since the adop- 
tion of the individual income tax 
law, legislative requirements con- 
cerning the taxation of capital 
gains and deductions for capital 
losses have undergone continual 
experimentation and change. Prac- 
tically every method has ben used 
except that employed’ under 
British practice, where capital 
gains and losses are disregarded 
in computing taxable net income, 
unless they arise from the ordi- 
nary business or trade of the tax- 
payer. 

In their influence upon the 
available supply of venture capi- 
tal, Federal estate and gift taxes 
have an economic importance far 
greater than that indicated by 
the revenue derived. Under exist- 
ing law, estates have to accumu- 
late large cash and liquid re- 
sources in anticipation of tax 
levies, the effect of which is to 
take large funds out of the nor- 
mal economic flow of the country 
Moreover, it is practically impos- 
sible today to accumulate in an 
estate sufficient funds to pay at 
death the tax on the transfer of 
a good-sized business owned by 
the decedent. Normally some in- 
terest in the business must be sold 
to pay the tax. 


American Currency The World 
Standard 


The formulation and adoption of 
a‘tax program which shall stimu- 
late and not depress the national 
income and sitll be adequate to 


new enterprise. The ordinary in- | 


lhave expressed at greater length 
'elsewhere, that the remedy for 
/post-war economic distress does 
not consist in cumbersome ma- 
chinery and the use of methods 
j}hitherto untried, which, if they 
fait, will leave us-in worse con- 
idition than before. 

| If American credit is necessary, 
|let us provide it of our own voli- 
ition through the national and 
linternational channels already 
tested and familiar to us. If 


relieve suffering abroad, let us 
provide them freely, as we always 
have. If a sound currency is es- 
sential as a guide for all the cur- 
rencies in the world, it is in our 
power to provide it through the 
sound administration of American 
national finanee. If we adopt 
these three aims we shall at least 
know where we are, and our des- 
tiny will remain in our own hands. 
[Net current operating earnings 
of the Chase National Bank, Mr. 
Aldrich said, were $2.33 a share, 
against $1.81 in 1942. Additional 
earnings of $1 a share (largely 
nonrecurring) from securities 
sales, against 22 cents.in 1942.] 


Bond & Goodwin, Inc., 
Celebrates 50 Years 


The Investment banking firm 
of Bond & Goodwin incorporated, 
30 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.., 
and 63 Wall Street, New York 
City is now celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. Organized in Bos- 
ton in 1894, the firm established 
an office in New York just prior 
to the first World War. In ad- 
dition to New York and Bos- 
ton, it maintains an office in 





American funds are required to | 


| Portland, Maine, and has repre- 
sentation in many other cities. 
Bond & Goodwin has the dis- 
| tinction of being one of the few 
| investment firms ever to be iden- 
| tified with Henry Ford in the 
|matter of publie financing. This 
| was shortly after the first World 
|War when Ford acquired the 
| minority interest in the Ford 
| Motor Company through the ex- 
pedient of a $75,000,000 revolving 
| credit. 
_ Another Bond & Goodwin dis- 
tinction is that all senior officers 
have been identified with the 
firm for at least ten years. The 
president and the treasurer joined 
the organization thirty-four years 
ago, and six of the senior officers 
have been with the firm an aver- 
age of 26 years. 





NY Reserve Bank Promotes 


The board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York announced on’ Jan. 7 the 
promotion of J. Wilson Jones, 
Arthur Phelan and Valentine 
Willis from Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents to Vice-Presidents. 

At the same time the directors 
announced the appointment of 
Franklin E. Peterson as Manager 
of the Bank Relations Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Jones joined the bank in 
"1917; Mr. Phelan in 1920; Mr. 
Willis in 1917, and Mr. Peterson 
in 1919. 


I. B. Smith, formerly Manager 








of the Bank Relations and Gov- 
ernment Check Departments, will 





continue as Manager of the latter 
department. 











the continuing needs of govern- 
ment stand at the very corner- 
stone of American economic sta- 
bility. Without it all other meas- 
ures to maintain in time of peace 
the high level of employment and 
business activity reached during 
the war will produce only the 
make-believe of a false and fleet- 
ing prosperity. Even our currency 
itself will be in danger, and na- 
tional or international devices, 
however cleverly designed to ac- 
complish the stabilization of cur- 
rencies and foreign exchanges, 
will prove illusory to us and in- 
teffective for other nations as well. 


The stability of the American 
currency remains as the one firm 
foundation on which the economic 
life of the post-war world can 
be rebuilt. This is a point, I be- 
lieve, which has been least con- 
sidered in the long and often puz- 
zling discussions of the two plans 
for exchange stabilization that 
have been put forward from 
Britain and from our own Treas- 
ury. These two plans are in- 
genious and at first glahce per- 
suasive. But they are both open 
to the basic objection that they 
provide new and_ elaborate 
mechanisms, which, to be effec- 
tive, will require further mecha- 
nisms and controls, each designed 
to patch up the other. And what 
is still more serious from the 
American point of view, each sets 
up an_ international authority 
nominally charged with the duty 
of advising on national economic 
policies, and of assessing penalties 
if the advice so given is not fol- 
lowed. 

Neither plan is final. In the 


course of discussion both are un- 
derstood to have been modified, 
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Other Bonds and Securities 
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Sarma: 
Undivided Profits.......... 








though to what extent and in what 





manner have not been announced. ! 
Yet the opinion remains, which I 











Cash and Due from Banks. . 


United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed............... 


Loans and Discounts ....... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances.......... 
Income Accrued but Not Collected........... 
Banking House............. 


eS | oes: SO 
Reserve for *Toxes: Interest and Expenses.... 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 
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United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $446,503,319.09 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$ 482,949,998.21 


1,402,546,404.49 
63,369,056.48 
363,163,483.71 
3,600,000.00 
265,543.16 
§,401,213.79 
11,400,000.00 


$2,332,695,699.84 








$2,173,955,738.40 
293,322.56 
9,742,995.61 

18, 105,492.91 
191,776.94 
60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
10,406,373.42 
$2,332,695,699.84 
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Are Investment Trusts Asleep? 


By HERBERT FILER* 





|due to market fluctuations only 
600 or 700 shares would be called. 
It could be possible that on the 
'edditional Straddles sold, the Puts 
might be exercised, that is, the 
Trust may have 600 shares Put to 
them, which will leave them with 
approximately the original amount 
of stock plus the $5,200 premiums 
received. A unit of stock is an 
investment and in my estimation 
should be made to work as often 
as it can to increase safe return. 
The sale of Options against a 
Trust portfolio accomplishes. this 
end. 

At this point I would like to 
qualify a previous statement and 
compare the business of the gen- 
eral insurance company with the 
business of selling Option con- 
tracts by an Investment Trust. A 
fire insurance company will in- 
sure a house against fire for 
$5,000 for 3 years for a premium 


Investment Trusts 


rformance , | 
1943 Growth and Pe | One of the successful industries in this country is the business 


The year just ended was marked by exceptional growth and ex- | of writing general insurance. There are perhaps many reasons for 
cellent performance in the investment company field. Here are just! sich success but one reason, I believe, is the ability of the insur- 
a few examples of what investment company managements accom-/| ance companies to have a continuous flow of premiums coming to 
plished in the handling of their stockholders’ funds during 1943. | them. If these companies are called on to settle a claim the money 

General Investors Trust, sponsored by A. W. Smith & Co., Inc., |must come from their assets, which assets are continually replenished 
registered a net gain in liquidating value per share equal to 26.98%, | by the flow of premiums. Never-@—————_ SRawttel: ar 
as compared with a net gain of» ithe less a claim is an actual loss |to protect commitments. 
13.8% for the Dow-Jones Indus- |and there is no way of making up/be of interest to the potential 
trial Average. Dividends paid by of Options why and by 
General Investors Trust out of net | whom these contracts are bought, 


investment income during the STEEL | The Investments Trusts of this | and therefore the following illus- 


year totaled 30¢ and represented | |country have the wherewithal to | trations are in order: John Smith 
a current return of 7% based on SHARES do a business similar to the gen- lowns 100 shares of Steel which he 
A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


It might 











etme a loss except by more and | seller 


|}more premiums. 


the year-end offering price of leral’ insurance business, on a | bought at 40. It is now selling at 
the shares. i'much better basis, with less ac- 157 and he has use for cash in “Pe 

In the Lord, Abbett group of |tual risk. They seem satisfied, |business but hesitates to sell his 
investment companies, the follow- |instead, to rise and fall with the | stock as he expects it to rise fur- 
ing management results were |market averages and depend on|ther. He buys a Call contract at 
achieved: Affiliated Fund (a lev- 157 for 90 days for which he pays 


Prospectus on Request 
'a cash premium and then sells his 


‘interest and dividends on their | 
erage investment company) re- 


corded a net gain in asset value, 


per share of 54.2%. Total divi- 
dends of 12¢-from net investment 
ineome for the year afforded a 
yield of 5.1% on the basis of the 
year-end offering price. American 
Business Shares appreciated 32.1% 
in per share net asset value and 
afforded a yield of 4.3% on ithe 


Union Bond Fund ‘‘A’’._.-~--~---- 
Union Bond Fund ‘“B’’__-- ai : 
mien wend Pund: “CW. 2.-6ee--~- 
Union Preferred Stock Fund__- 

Note—Union Common Stock Fu 


not assume definitive form as to portfolio make-up until about June 30, 
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same basis as above. Union Trus- 
teed Funds performed as follows: 


at 1943 
Net Gain in Assets Yield on 
Values Per Share 12-31-42 Price 
15.6% 4.4% 
23.0 §.3 
38.4 6.7 
45.1 6.8 


nd “A” and ‘Union Common Stock Fund ‘“B’’ did 


1943 and 


are therefore not included in the above tabulation. 


New York Stocks achieved a 
ormance during the year in 
which 12 of the 16 industry series 
beat the 13.8% advance of the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 
Merchandising Series topped the 
list with a net gain in asset value 
per share of 49.3%, followed by 
Railroad Equipment Series with 
48.5%. Aviation Series, stood at 
the other end of the list with a 
net decline of 7.5%. The Railroad 
Series outgained the Dow-Jones 
Rail Average 25.4% to 21.4% and 
the Public Utility Series beat the 
Dow-Jones Public Utility Aver- 
age 53.9% to 50.1%. 

Group Securities had 19 classes 
of shares outstanding at the be- 
ginning of 1943. Féurteen of these 
classes substantially out-perform- 
ed their respective averages. In 
the common stock groups, 12 out 
of 16 did better than the Dow- 
“4 Industrial. Average. The 
leader among the common stock 
groups was Investment Company 
Shares with a net gain in asset 
walue per share of 643%. Mer- 
chandising Shares was second 
with a net gain of 50.7% and Av- 
iation Shares stood at the other 
end of the list with a net decline 
of 0.8%. Railroad Shares and 
General Bond Shares, the two 
classes invested in discount bonds, 
showed net gains of 26.4% and 
26.8%, respectively, and Utilities 
Shares advanced 73.9%, compared 
with a gain of 50.1% for the Dow- 
Jones Utility Average. 

Growth in total asset value of 
most funds was_ considerably 
greater than their respective per- 
centage increases in asset value 
per share during the year. The 10 


—} 


Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


~ Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2, 3 and 41N BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 21IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3, 4 IN COMMON STOCKS 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 


THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
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Keystone Custodian Funds showed 
an increase in combined asset 
value from $42,754,000 at the be- 
ginning of the year to $67,168,000 
at the end of 1943. 

Manhattan Bond Fund _in- 
creased its net asset value from 
$13,631,453 to $15,924,051 during 
the last six months of 1943. (This 
fund’s fiscal year ends on Oct. 31 
and the record of growth for the 
first half of the 1943 calendar year 
is not available. However, on 
July 1, 1942, net assets totaled 
$9,000,728.) 

Group Securities increased its 
total net asset value to $18,107,409 
as of Dec. 31, 1943, compared with 
$9,390,105 at the beginning of the 
year. 

Anniversary 

The year 1944 marks the 50th 
Anniversary of the founding of 
the firm of Calvin Bullock, a pio- 
neer in the development of the 
investment company in America. 
Among the high-lights of the 
investment companies sponsored 
by Calvin Bullock may be cited 
the following: (1) No investment 
company under Calvin Bullock 
management has ever omitted a 
quarterly cash dividend; (2) since 
1929 these companies have paid 
dividends of over $50,000,000; 
(3) Dividend Shares, the largest 
investment company in the Cal- 
vin Bullock group, is now 11 
years old, has net assets of over 
$43,000,000 and is owned by some 
40,000 shareholders. 

The “Chronicle” takes this oc- 
casion to join the entire invest- 
ment company field in extending 
congratulations to the firm of 
Calvin Bullock on its 50 years of 
accomplishment. 

Bo * Eo 

MIT’s Brevits, in a recent issue, 
quotes a most interesting article 
by Ralph Robey in the magazine 
“Newsweek.” According to Mr. 
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| holdings, and their ability to buy 
jlow and sell high. Trusts who own 











1,000 shares of U: S. Steel, for in- 
stance, collect an annual dividend | 
which is the limit of the in- 
come on that holding. They do 
not, however. avail themselves of 
the opportunity to collect a con- 
tinuous flow of premiums. which 
could be theirs through the sale 
of Option contracts. 

By making a study of this “‘sim- 
ilar to the insurance” business 
they will find that there is a con- 
sistent demand for Options, for 
which they receive cash premiums 
on the various securities which 
they hold. These Options, known 
as Puts and Calls, are sought by 
those who are interested in the 
market and are used, as insurance, 
*Herbert Filer of Filer, Schmidt & Co. 
has been in the Option businéss for 25 
years. He was one of a committee of the 
Put and Call Brokers & Dealers Associa- 
tion, Inc., who successfully defended the 
business before the Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate during -promulgation of the 1934 
Security Act and also satisfied the SEC 
when it was formed of the economic 
value of Put and Call Option Contracts. 
He has traveled to the security markets 
of London, Amsterdam.and Paris to study 


their Option business and is well quali- 
fied to discuss the subject.—Editor. 


sitilliabiltel, 





Robey, the dividing line between 
the optimists and the pessimists 
of this country is a line which can 
be drawn between the manage- 
ment of industry and the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats, Industry and 
business are optimistic; hopeful 
about the future. The bureaucrats 
are deeply pessimistic. According 
to them the Government must be 
“prepared to spend billions upon 
billions of dollars annually ‘to 
keep our economic system afloat.” 
Mr. Robey has made an accurate 
analysis, we think, and a signifi- 
cant one for the future. 


Investment Company Literature 


Lord, Abbett has issued a hand- 
some new folder on Affiliated 
Fund entitled ““A Low Priced Par- 
ticipation in High Quality Invest- 
ments.” Also from this sponsor 
are revised folders on Union Bond 
Fund “B” and Union Common 
Stock Fund “A.” 

National Securities & Research 
Corp. has published a_ revised 
“Current Information” folder on 
the six National Securities Series 
and First Mutual Trust Fund. 


Dividends 
Quartérly Income Shares — A 
dividend of 12¢ per share payable 
Feb. 1, 1944, to stockholders of 
wecord Jan, 18)... 4 Fat 
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put and call options, on a Service. 
basis, 
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long stock, knowing that he can 
now utilize his cash proceeds from 
the sale of his stock, and also 
knowing that if Steel continues to 
advance, he can “recapture” his 
stock at 57 any time in 90 days 
by the terms of his Call contract. 
The man had insured himself 
against a rise in the market. 

Here is another illustration: a 
man wants to buy 100 shares of 
Steel but feels that he would not 
like to risk too much of his capi- 
tal. He buys a Put contract at 
57 for 90 days, for which he pays 
a cash premium, and then buys 
100 shares of the stock. His Put 
contract insures him against un- 
limited loss in the stock—he can 
deliver Steel at 57 to the maker 
of the contract, who receives a 
cash premium, any time in 90 
days. Through the business of 
supplying these Option contracts 
lies an enormous income for In- 
vestment Trusts. Here the In- 
vestment Trust acts as the insur- 
ance company and supplies to the 
investing public the _ protecting 
contract which it demands and 
which is and can be best supplied 
by Investment Trusts by reason of 
their huge portfolios. 

As an example of how Trusts 
can use their portfolios to sell Op- 
tions and collect these premiums, 
let us say that U.S. Steel is selling 
at 57, someone wants to buy an 
insurance contract on Steel, they 
want to buy a Straddle (a Put 
and a Call) on 100 shares, good 
for 90 days at 57, for which they 
will pay $400. The Trust which 
sells such a contract takes the 
$400 premium and agrees that 
they will either buy Steel at 57, 
and/or, sell Steel at 57 in 90 days. 
At the expiration of the Option 
contract one of two things will 
happen. The Trust will buy Steel 
at 57 or will be called on to sell 
Steel at 57, but by reason of the 
premium of $400 received it will 
have bought Steel equivalent to 
53 or will have sold at a price 
equivalent to 61. If such con- 
tracts are sold at fairly regular 
intervals the prices and expiration 
dates are staggered and the cash 
inflow is steady. Let us assume 
that an Investment Trust owns 
2,000 shares of U. S. Steel and 
would buy more at a price or sell 
some at a price. Let us also as- 
sume that every week for 90 days 
they sold a Straddle on 100 shares 
at the prevailing market price. 
(Straddles are sold at the market 
price.) At the end of 90 days they 
would -have contracted to buy, 
and/or sell 1,300 shares—at dif- 
ferent contract prices and to ex- 
pire on different dates—and they 
would have received in premiums 
$5,200. If this operation on little 
more than 50% of the holdings 
of only one of the Trust’s stocks 
ean earn $5,200 in premiums in 90 
days, imagine the premiums that 
could be produced by operating 
in a similar way on many of the 
other stocks held by the Trust. 
Although all stocks do not com- 
mand the same premiums for a 
Straddle, the percentage is about 
the same. 

It does not necessarily follow in 
making such contracts that 1,300 
shares will be called or 1,300 


|| shares will be Put. It may be tnat 


of $25.00. If the house burns down 
it is a complete loss to the insur- 
ance company, they have no house 
to deliver. The Investment Trust 
issues a policy on the hundred 
shares of Steel, with a value of 
about the same as the insurance 
policy, $5,700; the duration of the 
Option is 90 days as against the 
insurance policy of three years 
and the premium received by the 
Investment Trust $400 as against 
the $25 premium received by the 
Fire Insurance Company. If the 
Trust has a “claim” against it, that 
is, the Option is exercised, they 
have the stock to deliver in the 
case of Cal! and not alone is it 
not a total loss but it may be a 
profit if the cost of the stock was 
less than the Call contract price. 
If, on the other hand, the stock 
is Put it does not necessarily have 
to be a loss because the Trust has 
the money to buy the stock and 
they can carry it until such time 
as the market rises or they can 
sell another Option contract that 
will take them out of the Put 
stock at a profit. So one can read- 
ily see that the comparison be- 
tween the general insurance busi- 
ness and the selling of Options, 
shows that the insurance com- 
panies get lower premiums and in 
case of claims their losses are 
actual losses and the sellers of Op- 
tions get larger premiums and the 
claims on them do not necessarily 
have to be losses. 


In the Option business there is 
also a demand for Options of 30- 
day duration. These contracts are 
sold differently than the Straddle, 
in as much as they are sold a dis- 
tance away from the prevailing 
market price and the premium is 
fixed at $112.50 per 100-share con- 
tract. As in the case of U. S. Steel, 
for instance, selling at 57, 30-day 
Call contracts are sold currently 
1% points above 57)or at 58%. 
A Trust owning Steel’ could well 
sell Calls, let us say, at 58%, 59, 
59%, 60 and so on as’and ‘if the 
market advanced and at the ex- 
piration of the Call contracts, if 
they were not exercised, the oper- 
ation of selling calls could be re- 
peated. If, however, some or all 
of the Calls were exercised, the 
Trust could sell Put contracts, also 
for a cash premium, giving some- 
one the right to deliver stock to 
the Trust, in its endeavor to re- 
acquire the Steel shares previ- 
ously called. It is true, however, 
that whether the Trust has shares: 
of a company or the funds with 
which to buy the shares it can 
sell Options and make either the 
stock or the cash earn premiums 
which in most instances will 
usually amount to more than the 
dividends received on the stock 
in question. The business of sell- 
ing Options may seem intricate 
‘and complicated; to the contrary, 
it is quite simple and quite auto- 
matic and if the officers and di- 
‘rectors of the Trusts would take 
the time to acquire the knowledge 
_of how this method, which is con- 
,sidered to be an important by- 
| product of any smart investment 
| program, can properly be applied 
to their portfolio they would 
really be amazed at the resulting 





improvement in.the increased re- 


turn on their securities. 
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flect in the market values of their| in rail mortgages as a means of . ‘ , 
OUR securities. preventing bankruptcies in fu- Radio Programs On Work | Arthur A. Ballantine, President 
Of Greater New York Fund) te Fund, in cooperation with 


f@a| _ Rendering its annual report, | ture periods of stress, S 
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| Seeeakane ter” Seen ee process of formation to bid on two : ¥ : fee aa 
and services offered them by the 406 | tion as a public service. Each 


fixed charges of the carriers. new utility issues which will _voluntary hospitals, welfare d 
probably be along right after the health aweniclen aifiliated with the |program of the series concerns 


_ the h easy ee, to an auspi-/ Estimates place the amount of Treasury’s Fourth War Loan Drive 
ket with both the levee aces |rail debt retired last year around | js completed. ae ORIEN | Greater New York Fund was | dramatized real life stories, based 
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fiaiat bave surrrised.the sponsdra |=: paid off in on the/standing $25,000,000 debt and | °@S\ S€res | —____—_____— | conclusion of the drama a guest 
ing syndicates themselves. | basis. of the enna Migures, | $10,000,000 preferred stock. speaker gives a two-minut atk 
An aggregate of $100,000,000 | ,, 2%¢ Commission revealed too | And meantime the merger of | £°'™er’s funded debt through the ial the field of w pains ‘ gers 
of new securities, offered for the | that it was considering urging | Virginia Electric & Power Co. and | 88Ue of $24,500,000 of new 3%% | ° Pee eee oe 
| legislation to permit railroads to Virginia Public Service Co. opens | bonds and $5,000,000 of short-term 
| 


cast series were arranged by 


account of two corporations, one | | his ped her agency and others 
a utility and the other an indus- incorporate an “escape clause” (the way for refinancing of the ‘obligations. offering the same type of service. 
trial company, were snapped up 
with a vigor that belied the in- 
dicated lethargy of the market 
im the closing days of 1943. ; This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer of these securities for sale cr as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such 

es5: pees 0 pir fat res Sing securities. The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from 

eit debentures, offered yester-| only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in such State. 

day, proved an unusually fast : 

deal with every indication that the NEW ISSUE 

underwriters had been swamped eR, 2 ae nn 

with inquiries from potential buy- ?() O00 0 

ers between the time of the award $2 - . OO 

of the securities in competitive 

bidding, on Monday, and the open- e praia ae . 

ing of the subscription books. P f R W R wee th t 

ported large scale buyers of both 

the bonds and the debentures, the 


jatter to put it in the parlance of Electric Revenue Bonds 


the dealers, “going out the win- 


dow.” 

Much the same held true in Dated January 1, 1944 Due as shown below 
connection with Tuesday’s pub- 
- oe o«! pr ig on Under the provisions of the Acts of Congress now in force, the Bonds and income therefrom are, in the 
ls Sd tet Ag . er laa Go. opinion of counsel, exempt from Federal income and State taxation. 

Bankers handling that ag! ae 
of business, the largest indus- > ian : . 
trial preferred offering since AMOUNTS, INTEREST RATE, MATURITIES AND YIELDS (OR PRICES) Yield to 
1937, were able to announce Principal Interest Yield to Principal Interest Maturity 
oversubscription and closing of Amount Due Maturity Amount Due (or price) 

the books within barely an hour $270,000 3 1945 Jan. 1 $410,000 1957 Jan. 1 2.25 

of the time of opening. The stock 140,000 July 1 415,000 14, July 1 

commands a premium of a point 145,000 q, 1946 Jan. 1 420,000 é 1958 Jan. 1 
over the offering price. 315,000 July 1 425,000 G, July 1 
To say that the reception ac- 320,000 1947 Jan. 1 430,000 4 1959 Jan. 1 
corded these issues was cheering 320,000 July 1 435,000 é July 1 
to the underwriting world would 330,000 1948 Jan. 1 440,000 1960 Jan, 1 
330,000 1 445,000 July 1 
455,000 196] Jan. 1 


be putting it mildly. 340000 1949 ae : 
460,000 3 July 1 


To Tax Or Not To Tax 340,000 ; July 1 July 
Washington dispatches indicate 345,000 1950 Jan. 1 460,000 1962 Jan. 1 
g P 350,000 July 1 470,000 July 1 

475,000 1963 Jan. 1 


that the Tax Court of the United 
States will shortly hand down a 350,000 1951 Jan. 1 2 
ruling which will have much bear- pervs ¢: 952 July 1 480,000 2197 July I 
ing on the Treasury’s fight to tax 365°000 % l Jan. 1 485,000 1964 Jan. 1 
the-income from State and munic- 370000 1953 a : ig 1965 tee : 
. ee , : 5, ’ an. 
ee Cone. 375,000 2169, July 1 505,000 July 1 
The court will rule in a test 380,000 1954 Jan. 1 $10,000 1966 Jan. 1 
case involving the right of the 385,000 July 1 520,000 2 July 1 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to 390,000 1955 Jan. 1 525,000 1967 Jan. 1 
tax the income received on 395,000 July 1 535,000 July 1 
bonds issuéd by the Port of New 400,000 44% ° 1956 Jan. 1 535,000 1968 Jan. 1 
York Authority. 405,000 ; July 1 545,000 1 July 1 
The controversy which dates 550,000 1969 Jan. 1 
back to 1941 was aired before the : (Plus accrued interest) 
ae | Cou. ald be down most psa : “Arrangements for the sale of these bonds have been made and they do not constitute a part of this offering. 
time now. t the matter is not In addition $6,950,000 of Bonds constitutin i f i iti 
: ‘ , g a portion of each of the semi-annual maturities January 1, 
coittng “lite ta hgh fp ti na 1950 to January 1, 1959, inclusive, and July 1, 1960 to January 1, 1968, inclusive, have been sold and do 
es destined for final appeal to the not constitute a part of this offering. 


Supreme Court of the United . 
For information relating to the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority Electric Revenue Bonds 


States. 
Rail Bonds Still Popular reference is made to the offering Prospectus which should be read prior to the purchase of 
Notwithstanding the dire ex- any of these securities. This announcement does not constitute an offer to sell these securities 
perience of some score carriers in any State to any person to whom it is unlawful to make such offer in such State. 
through the lean period of the 
late ’20s and early °30s, the liens 
of the railroads continue to com- 
-mand no end of popularity. ; 
With their books again open, 3 The First Boston Corporation B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 
insurance company portfolio : 
men are reported once more . ~ ne ps 
co Nig aye coh singer epee Blair & Co., Inc. Lazard Fréres & Co. Barcus, Kindred & Co. Kneeland & Co. 
soned ger eres na And their 2 
search, ng from comments - ee eae ET, PR : 
ee ee ee ae ae A. C, Ally n andy mpany Graham, Parsons & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 


|  tripel A’s or gilt-edge variety. mG i 5 : ; 
Scot +e E. H. Rollins & Sons Incorporated Merrill Lynch; Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
” ‘ kA - 
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| Rather they are inclined to lean 
| toward good quality bonds which q a te aes " . 
eee See one ton foregoing qual- The Ranson-Davidson Company Eldredge & Co. The Milwaukee Company 


ity. Evidently their aim is a satis- Incorporated Incorporated 
| factory d f safet ith 7 iE ; se és 
Ai snepbaal niet malar aaatea Hawley,Shepard &Co, McDonald-Coolidge&Co. Field, Richards &Co. ‘The First Cleveland Corporation 


I eye, at the same time, on the re- 


goes Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs Newton, Abbe & Company Ballou, Adams & Co. J. M. Dain & Company 


Icc Sets The Stage Incorporated Incorporated 


The Interstate Commerce Com- | ‘ : . . “s 
lite acide Habit tn improve | Indianapolis Bond & Share Corporation Channer Securities Co, 
| the credit standing of the rail- 

_ roads which incidentally must re- 
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Will The Department Of Justice 
Bring Order Out Of Chaos In 


| has become the burdensome, | NASD would have the right | 
costly and delaying practice} to appeal to the Circuit Court | 
|for each group of syndicate|of Appeals. In this event the 
managers to journey to the} Department of Justice and 
|head office of the SEC and|the SEC would in all proba-| 
|present each underwriting| bility fight the appeal. But) 
|agreement and then wait to/if the SEC finds the NASD) 


* ‘equally bad mistakes have 


‘i — The NASD Underwriting 
 étieestt @ Agreements Case? 


SEED” eases 
stituted organization 
the authority assumed to be 


under the law, fined about 70 


(Continued from first page) : 
of dealers in securities, complying with 


granted such an organization 
members of the underwriting 


group for failure to maintain the agreed offering price on 





the bonds. 
investigating this matter and 
the immediate point of the 
controversy seems to turn on 
whether the SEC will uphold 
the authority of the NASD to 
fine or punish its members 
for violating the customary 
price pegging agreement. If 
the NASD has no authority in 


this matter it presumably has 


no authority that it is sure of 


in any other matters regulat-| 


ing the conduct of its mem- 
bers, and therefore the NASD 
with its 2,000 members has 
no excuse for existing. The 
exact agreements in this case 
are not available to the 


writer. But a typical agree-| 


ment in the ordinary practice 
of a bond selling syndicate 
would read as follows: 
“During the life of the bond 
selling syndicate you shall 
not offer the bonds at a price 
below the initial public offer- 
ing price. In the event that 
during the life of the bond 
selling syndicate any member 
of the underwriting group 


through the managers of the 
‘bond selling syndicate con-) 


tracts for or purchases in the 
‘open market at or below the 
initial public price offering 
‘any of the bonds theretofore 
delivered to you, the man- 
agers receive the right to 
withhold the above-mention-_ 
ed concession in respect of | 
such bonds and in addition to 
charge you with the broker’s | 
commission paid thereon.” | 

Pegging the price of a new. 
bond issue for a -period of. 
time agreed upon by the syn-| 
dicate is the trade practice ex- | 
pected by the general run of 
-bond buyers as a matter of 
necessity and maintaining 
fairness in the merchandising 
‘of new issues. | 

In the important function) 
of underwriting and distrib- 
uting new securities, the orig- 
inating house is expected to. 
maintain the offering price} 


until the issue is fully distrib-| 
uted and thereafter to main-| 
tain a market. This has been 
the custom for so long that its 
origin is unknown. This prac- 
tice has been abused by fly- 
by-night firms but no well 
established firm has abused 
‘this practice knowingly but 
on the contrary has sought to 
protect its reputation with de- 
pendable issues at prices that 
fit the market at the time. 


Mistakes were made in the 
bull market of the 20’s. But 


‘been made in policy and re- 


The SEC is still* 


-under 
‘change Act, the law states 
‘specifically that it must not 


| was sought to correct the mis- 
takes of the 20’s. For exam- 
| ple, witness our foreign pol- 
icy on loans and investments 
'during the 30’s and how we 
have reversed it since the war 
'began. Mistakes made by un- 
'derwriters in the credit infla- 
‘tion period of the 20’s and the 
‘default of foreign govern- 
‘ments resulting from the mis- 
‘management of foreign gov- 
_ernments and the result of 
'war can not be blamed upon 
‘underwriters if the securities 
'were as represented when of- 
‘fered. If the capital markets 
‘are to play their part in re- 
‘construction, both domestic 
‘and foreign, these markets 
‘must be free, independent 
and honestly managed. Mis- 
'takes will be made. But risks 
‘must be taken or the capital 
markets can not be of great 
service in rebuilding the post- 
war world. This practice of 
'pegging, fixing and stabiliz- 
‘ing the prices, absolutely es- 
‘sential for fairness and coop- 
‘eration, in the offerings of 
‘new securities, is at present, 
‘almost in a state of chaos. 
‘While pegging the prices of 
‘new securities is permitted 


the Securities Ex- 


be “in contravention of such 
rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe as 
necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the 
protection of the investor.” 

he legal responsibility for 
rules and regulations govern- 
ing the prices of new securi- 
ties issues is upon the Com- 
mission. 

Up to the present, however, 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has not seen. fit 
to issue any general rule on 
pegging, fixing and stabiliz- 
ing. In spite of the fact that 


this is one of their legal func- 


tions specifically set forth in 


‘the law it is understandable 
to any one acquainted with 


the security ‘underwriting 


business why no such rule has 


been forthcoming for general 
use. Stated frankly the varia- 
tion in each underwriting 
case is such that any general 
rule can not be_ specific 
enough to cover the great 
variety and at the same time 
be practical. Efforts have 
been made to write a rule. 
But that rule has soon out- 
grown the size and complica- 
tions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act itself. In so far as 


this writer has been able to 





‘strictions of the 30’s when it 


learn from underwriters it 


|receive the go-a-head signal 
| of the Commission. In the 
icase of small issues these 
|costly practices are too much 
|and small businesses find it 
ialmost impossible to get the 
services of the best under- 
writers. In the case of large 
issues the costs are endured 
and of course must be paid by 
some one—the dealers, the 
bond buyers or the corporate 
borrower. The restraints that 
slow down or prevent the 
flow of capital into produc- 
tion are charges against soci- 
ety in the form of less busi- 
ness, less production, unem- 
ployment, more costly pro- 
duction and a lower standard 
of living for every one. Are 
these costs offset by any ben- 
efits received? This question 
is one the SEC or some com- 
petent research body should 
answer. 


Significant Points In This 
Case 


in this case of great import- 
ance to the financial world. 
If the SEC approves the ac- 


seems tantamount to approv- 
ing the price pegging agree- 
ment and the policy. This is 
especially important because 
of the need for some rule or 
policy on pegging, fixing, and 
stabilizing prices of new is- 
sues which the SEC is obli- 
gated to prescribe but has 
failed to do up to the present 
time as_ previously stated 
above. On the other hand, if 
the SEC does not uphold the 
NASD, not only would the or- 
ganization seem to have no 
reason for existence but the 
SEC would be in the position 
of rejecting its own price sta- 
bilizing policy or rendering 
any further price stabilizing 
go-ahead signals as worthless 
and unenforceable. If price 
stabilizing agreementson new 
issues can not be enforced 
then syndicate managers can 
not take the risks of under- 
writing newcapital issues and 
the capital markets for new 
issues would be in a state of 
chaos. Underwriters would 
have to become agents and 
shove the risks back on the 
corporations in need of capi- 
tal, or only the few excep- 
tional issues of outstanding 
merit could find a read 

market. 


The Anti-Trust Laws and 
Price Agreements-Among 
Underwriters 

Regardless of which way 
the SEC decides on the price 
agreements the case will be 


earried to the courts on ap- 
peal. If the SEC finds that the 
NASD had no authority to 
discipline its members be- 
cause the price agreements 
were in restraint of trade the 











There are other fine points | 


| 





tion of the NASD then that f 


} 
} 
i 


| sponsibility for devising a 





had the power to discipline | 
its members and that the | 
price agreements were legal | 
then the Department of Jus- 
tice could be expected to ap- 
peal with both the NASD and 
the SEC opposing it. But re- 
gardless of which decision the 
SEC reaches there is more 
trouble. The Maloney Act of 
1938 which amends the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 
legalized the status of the na- 
tional securities: association 
and set up the legal procedure 
under which the NASD oper- 
ates. This Maloney Act fur- 
ther says: “IF ANY PROVI- 
SION OF THIS SECTION IS 
IN CONFLICT WITH ANY 
PROVISION OF ANY LAW 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN FORCE ON THE DATE 
THIS SECTION TAKES EF- 
FECT, THE PROVISION OF 
THIS SECTION SHALL 
PREVAIL.” This would clear- 
ly indicate that the Congress 
never intended that the pro- 
visions of the Anti-Trust 
laws would apply to the 
price-agreements in the un- 
derwriting of securities be- 
cause the Securities Exchange 
Act specifically recognizes 
the pegging of prices by un- 
derwriters according to ‘such 
rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe.as 
necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the 
protection of the investor.” 
If the underwriters of the In- 
diana bonds complied with 
the trade practice or with the 
wishes of the SEC or had the 
go-ahead signal of the SEC, 
then it would seem that the 
SEC must back the NASD or 
render its own pricing poli- 
cies meaningless and _ the 
NASD a powerless puppet 
which has only the excuse for 
its existence of serving the 
SEC as a shock absorber. 
Moreover if the Department 
of Justice is finally lined up 
against both the SEC and the 
NASD and wins the case 
against them for violating the 
Anti-Trust Laws this would 
nullify the price - pegging 
clause of the Securities Ex- 
change Act and the clause in 
the Maloney Act in which 
Congress specifically waives 
all other laws of the United 
States which are in conflict. 
It seems clear that the re- 


policy of pegging, fixing and 
stabilizing the prices of new 
securities issues in the process 
of distribution is upon the 
SEC. The intention of Con- 
gress was not to make one 
law that conflicted with an- 
other or it would not have in- 
serted in the Maloney Act the 
clause waiving all other laws 
of the United States which 
might be in conflict with this 





Act which was an Act to 
amend the. securities Act 


which specifically empowered 
the SEC to provide rules and 
regulations for pegging secur- 
ity prices by underwriters 
during the period of initial 
distribution. 

Incidentally, as a further 
protection to underwriters, 
the members of the Board of 
Governors of the NASD; 
when they meet on the 17th 
and 18th of this month at Hot 
Springs, should make plans 
to take the’ necessary steps 
to make the selling agree- 
ments in question permissible 
and enforceable lest it be 
argued that while it is true 
that members of the NASD 
are exempt from the provi- 
sions of the anti-trust laws 
this is so only in so far as 
operations are concerned that 
are specifically authorized by 
the by-laws or rules of the 
Association. 


The Capital Markets, 
gress and the SEC 


It is of the utmost import- 
ance at this time that this 
price - pegging policy be 
cleared up to the full satisfac- 
tion of all interested parties. 
We are now face to face with 
the reconstruction post - war 
period. The capital markets 
have a most important role in 
this period, and upon the cap- 
ital markets a heavy burden 
rests. The present uncertainty 
of policy and legal fear which 
exist in these markets and 
among the NASD members 
would be enough in normal 
times to bring on a depres- 
sion. The entry of the De- 
partment of Justice into this 
case May prove a construc- 
tive force. Maybe Congress 
will take note of this impor- 
tant problem, and the conflict 
of policy or lack of policy, 
and the probable conflict of 
laws, or authorities, and take 
up and legalize, regardless of 
the Maloney Act, the estab- 
lished trade practice which 
has served the country well 
in the matter of underwriting 
and distributing new capital 
issues. Shall we have a law 
based upon experience that 
has worked or shall we have 
man made rules by the Com- 
mission for each case or shall 
we have no policy at all upon 
which any underwriter can 
depend? 

The CHRONICLE invites com- 
ments on the views expressed in 
this article, or on any related 
phases of the subject under dis- 
cussion. Comments should be ad- 
dressed to Editor, Commercial and 


Financial. Chronicle, 25 Spruce | 
St., New York 8, New York. 


Con- 


erments Set Aside 
For 18-21 Year-Olds 


Occupational deferments for 
draft registrants from 18 through 
21 years old have been banned by 
the Selective Service, effective 
Feb. 1. The action, announced by 
Major-General Lewis B. Hershey, 
national Selective Service Direc- 
tor, is designed to make at least 
115,000 more non-fathers eligible 
for military duty, according to 
the Associated Press. General 
Hershey warned, however, that 
the move will not long postpone 
the drafting of pre-war fathers. 
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What Does 1944 Hold for Business? 


(Continued from page 152) 


thrown into our effort for self- 
preservation. 

Our Army and our Navy, long 
denied the support for which they 
had so persistently pleaded, would 
now have all and more than they 
could have asked: This was the 
greatest production country in the 
world, and we would show the 
world what an outraged democ- 
racy could do to defend itself. 

And we have. From a billion 
dollars in October of ’41 for aid to 
Britain and something for our- 
selves, to almost 5 billion in Oc- 
tober of °42 and over 7 billion in 
October of °43—this spectacular 
conversion from peace to war was 
the resounding answer of produc- 
ing America. 
- The effect on industry was ob- 
vious. 


Old plants have run at 
higher rates than they had 
thought. possible. An _ unbeliev- 


able number of new ones have 
been constructed, some with pri- 
vate capital, the greater part, nec- 
essarily so, with government as- 
sistance. The demand for labor 
has grown month by month, until 
today it is more generally true 
than not, that the available labor 
determines the rate of production. 
But, generally speaking, the char- 
acter of industry’s problems ever 
Since that shocking Pearl Harbor 
day has been the same; the point 
I want to make is that on that day 
they could be seen with reason- 
ably clarity. Full, all-out produc- 
tion for a single customer who 
knew what he wanted, who 
wanted all he could get, and was 
abuntantly able to pay for it— 
that clearly-defined job stood be- 
fore the people of this country on 
those fateful days, two years ago. 
But today what do we face? 


Well, the defeat of Germany 
would seem fairly probable for 
sometime in 1944, and Japan in 
745 or °46, although a long and 
hard road lies ahead of us before 
that can come about. The -per- 
plexing questions of a return to 
peace already begin to thrust 
themselves aggressively forward. 
Cutting back production—some- 
times actually closing a plant 
down—cancelling some contracts 
here and there—failing to place 
new ones—these are happening on 
a smal] scale today but they are 
likely to be more widespread in 
1944—-just how much more, is im- 
possible to say. One thing is cer- 
tain, and that is that our Army 
and Navy must have first call on 
the production capacity of the 
country and no considerations of 
increased production of consumer 
goods must be allowed to inter- 
fere with that. I have faith in the 
integrity of American industry 
that it will not allow the tempta- 
tion to return to its normal busi- 
ness, understandable as that temp- 
tation is, to detract one iota from 
giving the military services what 
they want when they want it. As 
we look at it now, the volume of 
war production for 1944 ought io 
be some 10 to 15% larger than for 
1943, although this does not in- 
yvolve much of an increase above 
the present rate. Aircraft will ac- 
count for a considerable part of 
the increase, followed by radio, 
naval vessels, and certain special- 
ized items. Construction, on the 
other hand, should be sharply 
down. It will be seen, therefore, 
that there is still a big war job 
ahead of the country and that the 
amount of civilian goods which 


very large. 

_-But there will be many new 
and difficult problems, just the 
same. It is generally understood 
that many materials which were 
critical before, are now in fairly 
easy supply. There are places 
where there is available labor, and 





many’s defeat, I am gravely con- 
cerned. The pulling and hauling 
which has characterized too much 
of our national habit in the years 
that are past, the pressure of in- 
dividual groups for their own 
betterment without regard to the 
country’s welfare, the narrow 
little views that so many of us 
hold, seem wholly inadequate to 
meet the grave issues which in- 
evitably we must face. 


faces its most crucial test in the 
months and years ahead of us. 
These problems of reconversion 
from war to peace are in many 
respects more difficult than those 
which we had to meet in moving 
from peace to war. Then the 
country was knit together by great 
emotional forces—the forces of 
fear on the one hand, and pa- 
triotism on the other. Every im- 
pulse tended to keep us together 
in an effort to bring about the 
greatest production in the least 
possible time, and this was made 
easy because, broadly speaking, 
there was only. one customer— 
Uncle Sam with plenty of 
money, a need for almost any- 
thing which the country could 
make, ample labor and materials 
with which to make it. Many 
mistakes were undoubtedly made 
in the process of moving from a 


peace-time economy to the busi- 
ness of war, but on the whole the 
job was amazingly well done. 

As I must repeatedly empha- 
size, the necesity of large produc- 
tion for war is still with us, but 
the shadow of some of the prob- 
lems of a peace now sure to come, 


| ably well equipped and is begin-| 





| already begins to make itself ap- 
parent. 
Now that the Army is reason= 


ning to see more or less adequate 
reserves of material at the places 
where it needs them, some of its 
programs can be reduced, and 
since the period of acceleration of 
the war production program is 
pretty well over and we are able 
to run along on a more level rate, 
many of our raw materials are in 
sufficient supply that the atmo- 
sphere of urgency can be taken 
off their procurement. Remem- 


| bering the days when one heard 
It may well be that democracy | 


nothing but constant complaints 
of the shortage of aluminum, it is 
gratifying to see that the supply 
of aluminum actually exceeds the 
current rate of war consumption. 
This is similarly true of copper 
and some of the other less pub- 
licized non-ferrous metals. We 
still cannot get steel in the form 
of plate and sheets at as large a 
rate as the military forces would 
like, but other forms of steel are 
available in larger quantities than 
military needs can absorb. While 
manpower is very critical in many 
areas of the country, there are 
spots here and there where the 
pressure has eased off substan- 
tially, and more and more one 
finds plants not fully occupied 


be an acutely seriously problem 
when Germany goes down. 


This raises the question as to 
what should be done with these 
surpluses. Of all of the questions 
to which I have tried to find an- 
swers since I have been engaged 
in work with the war program, 
this is, I think, the most difficult. 
It seems easy to dispose of the 
matter by suggesting that when 





materials are available, restric- 
tions should be lifted and indus- 


'try should go back to the manu- 
facture of its normal peace-time 
}goods. But it must be 


in easy supply; over the greater 
part of the country there is still 
no surplus of labor, and many 


components required for peace- 
time goods are still critically | 
short. Which plants are going to 


make these peace-time goods, is 


a question easy to ask but difficult | 


to answer. 

Let me take a simple case and 
try to follow it through to the 
point of difficult conclusion. Let 
us assume that the Army finds 
that it can cut back part of its 
fuse program and is attempting to 


decide where that cut-back ought | 


to take place. Fuses are made by 
every kind of manufacturer; some 
by washing machine manufac- 
turers, some by automobile manu- 
facturers; and so on. Some are in 
tight labor markets, and some 
may not be. A part of the produc- 
tion may come from plants fi- 
nanced wholly by government. 
Now it isn’t too difficult in such.a 
situation to conclude that the part 
of fuse production which is in a 
tight labor market ought to be re- 
duced. Some of the ‘manufac- 
turers of fuses may want to have 
their orders terminated, but it 





with war work. That promises io | 





may be clear that some of them 
must continue at full speed on 
their war work. In dealing with 
that question, the advice of indus- 
try can be had because the Ser- 
vices have organized committees 
from industry to deal with their 
groups of components and there 
will be a group of fuse manufac- 
turers whose advice can be had. 

But an important part of the 
consideration will be what these 


remem- | 
bered that all materials are not) 


'all sorts of civilian items. 








One of 
them might b= a washing machine 
manufacturer in normal times— 
another sewing machines and so 
on. He would like to go back to 
making these things again, but 
obviously if he were stopped from 
making fuses, because labor was 
tight, he shouldn’t use scarce la- 
bor for civilian goods. His former 
washing machine competitor may 
be in an easier labor market and 
the war effort not affected if he 
went back to making his old and 
much-needed peace-time article. 
Since materials may be available, 
he doesn’t see why he shouldn’t. 
The question is therefore imnfédi- 
ately raised of how many sewing 
machines should be permitted and 
who should make them. Granted 
that materials are free enough, 
shall Government go over the list 
of washing machine manufac- 
turers, arbitrarily picking out this 
man who hasn’t been doing a good 
war job, perhaps, or who may 
have completed his fuse contract, 
and let him make washing ma- 
chines, while turning to the 
manufacturer who is engaged in 
the critical aircraft program and 
saying to him that he can’t be 
spared? I don’t have to point out 
the critical consequences of such 
a decision. 

Labor has a vital interest in 
these decisions because it is sub- 
stantially affected by them. If a 
man has a chance to work in one 
of two plants, the first being en- 
gaged in war work but obviously 
at a job which will stop when the 
war program changes or ends, and 
the second in a plant making 
peace-time goods, it seems to me 
logical that he is likely to prefer 
the latter. That is a job that he 


companies are to do that are freed | can expect to keep. But the coun- 


from their fuse contracts. 


of them will, as I said, have made 


Some | try’s immediate interest is that he 
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this is likely to provide a basis for 
some criticism of the policy of 
government. I don’t think this_ 
need be serious in the immediate | 
months, but as I look farther’ 
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shall stay at his war-time bench, 
and any temptation put in front 
of him would be regrettable. The 
pressures on industry to get into 
peace-time goods are obvious; the 
desire to get old customers back 


profits won't be artificially 
negotiated by Government—all 
these are strong pressures on in- 
dustry 
if they can avoid it and to get out| 
of them as quickly as they can. | 
Certainly this is not the country’s | 
interest, where the needs of war | 
must have first place down to the 
very day when the war is over. | 

And so 1944 promises a series Of | 
profoundly difficult problems at- 
fecting the very heart of our| 
economy. I have touched SEDER | 
on the competitive aspects of re- 
conversion; the way in which can- 
celled contracts are handled; the 
treatment of what will be huge 
surpluses of raw materials and in- 
dustrial equipment; what is to be 
done to cushion the shock os de- 
mobilized labor; these and many 
others will challenge the states- 
manship of American manage- 
ment as never before. 

What I have been saying up to 
this point has to do with our 
problems at home. I am equally 
concerned about our international 
economic relationships. Through- 
out our country’s history to the 
beginning of the last war, we had- 
n’t needed to concern ourselves 
too seriously about the rest of the 
world. Certainly, foreign trade 
wasn’t a matter of very special 
concern, and those issues took 
care of themselves as they arose. 
Through the period of 20’s and 
30’s however, the relationship of 
the economy of the United States 
to that of other countries took on 
new significance. 

Before 1914, we had been in 
debt to the rest of the world. 
After 1918, the world was in debt 
to us. As a people we never did 
understand the vital significance 


Mone 
as quickly as possible, the pref- | ceeds of our labor 
erence to make something where | sale of property we 
re-| from the 
ll of| those who had preceded us—it 


not to take war contracts | 


om page 179) 
'never seemed to hold much risk. | 
But generally the sooner we had 
i that load off our minds, the bet- 
‘ter. The means of paying it 
|off we instinctively understood. 
y in the bank from the pro- 
or from the 
owned, or 
labor or property of 
was all very simple when we had 
the money. And so money and 
debt repayment have tradition- 
ally been synonymous to the 
American people. When the last 
war was over, most of us across 
the country thought the debts of 
Europe could and should be as 
simply paid, if the debtor wanted 
to pay them; and as we were ac- 
customed to paying off the debt 
on the old home place or the 
butcher or the baker, we assumed 
«hese debts from abroad could be 
as readily paid off. And here is 
fundamentally that serious mis- 
understanding which I am appre- 
hensive may arise to haunt us 
again. 

What are the conditions which 
we shall face, once the urgency 
of war demand is over and civil- 
ian goods are available for pur- 
chase and sale to those countries 
abroad who shall so _ seriously 
need them? 

Well, the first assumption I 
want to make is that the foreign 
purchaser will want to pay. me 
may not like to be in debt any 
more than we do, but his is not a 
debt in his own country; to him, 
it is a foreign debt, and immedi- 
ately a new question arises—in 
which kind of money will he pay? 
He may have enough rubles, or 
pounds, or francs, or guilders, but 
what we—most of us I suppose— 
will want are American dollars. 
Of course, if a foreign customer 
has been able to pay his debt in 
gold, we have been entirely satis- 
fied, and we have allowed that 
method of payment to be carried 
to a point where most of.the gold 
of the world is owned by the 








of that changed relationship, and 
I don’t think we understand it to- 
day. One of the ways by which 
we hope to take up the shock of 
unemployment after this war is 
to make more goods to send 
abroad. We take it for granted 
that a substantial part of Europe’s 
factories, her machine tools, her 
power plants, her transportation 
equipment, and so on at much 
length, will have to be replaced 
because they have been destroyed. | 
All of those things we shall be | 
able to manufacture and, indeed, | 
of many of them, we shall doubt- | 
less have a considerable surplus. | 
An abundance of shipping is sure | 
to be available. During the period 
of our participation in this war, 
it is likely that we shall have} 
built roughly as many ships as the | 
world had altogether at the out- 
break of the war, and a large 
number of those give every prom- 
ise of being safe when hostilities 
are over. No, neither the goods 
nor the means of delivering them, 
promises to be a problem. 
- But there is a problem and a 
very real one! It lies at the heart 
of our international trade rela- 
tionships; it is one of the factors 
ow had much to do with bring- 
ng this war about; unless the 





people of the United States take a 
more realistic view toward this 
age in the future than they 

ave in the past, it is likely to 





contribute mightily to another’ 
war. What I am referring to at, 
such length is the means by which | 
the customer abroad is to pay for | 
these goods which he wants to | 
buy and we want to sell. 

Let me talk a minute about. 
debt. I was raised in a family at-_ 
mosphere that hated the idea of, 
debt. Most of you fellow Ameri- 
cans were, too. A mortgage on | 


the place wasn’t so bad as long as , us. 


we knew we could pay it’ off. 
Buying a piano on the install- 
" plan didn’t worry us’ 
pe much either, because that 


United States and a sizeable block 
of that is buried at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. It is likely that some 
of the desirable foreign purchas- 
ers, just like some of us whose 
credit is good but whose cash is 
low, will have or will be ready 
to produce, goods and will want 
to offer those goods in payment 
for ours. Even if he has cash in 
hand, he may prefer to pay in 
goods because this will provide 
labor for his people. 

To be sure there are other 
means of payment such as ser- 
vices, shipping, insurance, and the 
like, but they are less important 
and I don’t want to complicate 
the question by discussing them. 
I want to keep before your minds 
always the fundamental consid- 
eration of trading goods for goods 
and, broadly speaking, the neces- 
sity of paying international debts 
with goods. 

But then, of course, we bégin to 
ask ourselves what will happen to 
us when we receive goods -from 
abroad. Some of us quite under- 
standably are alarmed over 
the things that might happen 
from this competition; we become 
apprehensive about low wages, 
reduced standards of living, the 
possibility of honest American 
workmen being thrown out of 
their jobs, etc. These are very 
real considerations, and it is no 
satisfactory answer to brush these 
worries aside with the statement 
that they are not likely to happen 
anyway. 

Now back in the early twenties 
and thirties when some of the 
countries abroad were really try- 
ing to pay their debts to us in 
goods, our answer was decisive— 
higher tariffs. Stop foreign goods 
from coming in, we said, and none 
of these calamities will confront 


I shall not attempt here to dis- 
cuss the detailed questions of high 
tariff versus low tariff—because 
you may think I am making a free 





paratory gun in a political cam- 
paign. Nothing is further from | 
wy thought. I shall merely haz-} 
ard a personal conclusion, to 
which much of this talk is di- 
rected, that a narrowly restrictive 
and a needlessly obstructive pol- 
icy toward foreign trade has 
gotten us into.trouble before, and 
would most certainly get us into 
trouble again. 

But let me go on with some of 
this retrospective rambling and 
comment on another method of 
settling international debt with 
which we had a painful experi- 
ence in the twenties. That was by 
letting that money due us in re- 
payment of outstanding debts, 
stay abroad in the form of loans 
and investments; in too many in- 
stances this was an expensive 
lesson. Many of our loans were 
unwisely made and had no chance 
of being paid off. Many of them 
had no provision for self-liquida- 
tion; on some of them the interest 
was so high that it couldn’t be 
met, and so our experience over 
that period with international 
loans generally left a bad taste in 
our mouths. 

Now what does this all add up 
to? Well, principally to the con- 
clusion ‘that despite America’s 
great success at home in the field 
of domestic production, she still 
has a good deal to learn about 
trade abroad. 

A good many Americans—too 
many I am afraid—will ask what 
trade abroad has to do with world 
peace. They will point to the fact 
that our Congress has pledged the 
American people to participation 
in the maintenance of the peace 
of the world and will ask why 
this isn’t all we need to do. The 
point I want to make is that in my 
judgment world peace cannot be 
maintained solely by a_ police 
force—merely by paying for our 
share of an Army or a Navy. But 
rather that the only sure peace 
will come when the United States 
assumes its obligation to the rest 
of the world, and I can’t visualize 
a responsible relationship that 
doesn’t include as liberal and 
friendly as possible an attitude 
toward the purchase of his goods 
as well as the sale of ours. It 
would be unrealistic, however, not 
to recognize the difficulties which 
lie ahead for us and not to try 
and provide against them, as our 
pioneér ancestors tried to provide 
against the dangers in a trip 
which they still resolved to make. 

A first essential in developing 
a feasible foreign trade policy 
will lie in a wider understanding 
among the American people, of 
the basic principles of interna- 
tional trade as contrasted with 
trade at home. If that is correct, 
it calls for a job of education. 


Our colleges should be encour- 
aged to provide courses in the 
problems of distribution and par- 
ticularly in foreign distribution. 
It may well be that the trend 
of our education of the next gen- 
eration ought to be as sharply 
marked in this direction as, after 
the Civil War, it was in the direc- 
tion of production. I need hardly 
remind one of the great Western 
states of the consequences of the 
establishment of the _ so-called 
Land Grant Colleges after the 
Civil War. I am sure you will re- 
member the Merill Land Grant 
Act of about 1870 which set aside 
the income from large areas of 
public lands for the creation of 
schools of higher education whi 
should, in the language 1 the 
Act, “Teach Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts.” Most of the cen- 
tral and western states took ad- 
vantage of this Act. In the three- 
quarters of a century which fol- 
lowed, tens of thousands of stu- 
dents have had an intensive train- 
ing in the field of production of 
industrial goods and food stuffs, 
and it was their good training as 
much as anything else which has 
been responsible for the phenom- 
enal advance of the United States 
as a producing nation. Indeed, it 
my conviction that while we have 





AL, 


problems of production, we have 
failed to keep pace in training 
people to tunderstand and meet 
the problems of distribution. And 
so I suggest now that one of the 
urgent calls, in order to enable 
us safely to carry our responsi- | 
bilities as a world nation, is for a 
special attention to the problems 
of distribution. 

Coupled with that is the need 
for intelligent and forceful assist- 
ance from government in handl- 
ing our foreign trade. Whatever 
may be one’s conviction as to the 
part which government should 
play in business at home, it 
seems to me inevitable that the 
course of development of foreign 
trade must lean substantially on 
assistance from agencies of gov- 
ernment. For. the conduct of our 
business at home, we can make 
our own rules when and as we 
want, but we can’t make the rules 
for other countries. Business- 
men abroad, when they are 
trading with us, are likely to 
have the fullest possible assist- 
anee of their governments. It, 
seems to me quite clear that un-| 
less American businessmen _ co- 
operate with and have the same 
support from their government, | 
we shall be at a great disadvan- 
tage. That calls for the strongest 
possible organization in those 
agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment which have to do with 
foreign trade, and a desire on the 
part of business to work with 
them. 

With such a joint approach, it 
would seem advisable at the 
earliest possible time to under- 
take a broad program of studies 
of what European countries could 
buy from us but more particularly 
what we could buy from them. 
The organization of the mechanics 
for implementing the recom- 
mendations which wouid follow, 
will take time and should be 
thought about now. In England, 
for example, British manufac- 
turers are reported to be forming 
associations to cooperate in doing 
business with Russia. Sweden, we 
are informed, proposes to estab- 
lish a Russian Institute” at the 
University of Stockholm with the 
support of the Swedish export to 
study the USSR and estimate its 
probable needs for Swedish goods. 


In the area of post-war educa- 
tion, I would hope that our col- 
leges would pay especial attention 
to training more and more of 
their better students for service 
in the foreign trade agencies of 
government. If such _ specially 
trained men are to be attracted to 
public service in any considerable 
numbers, they must be encour- 
aged to expect that their jobs will 
be reasonably fixed and inde- 
pendent of shifts of political 
party. I have no hesitation in as- 
serting that it is the very high 
quality of the Civil Service per- 
sonnel in Great Britain which has 
contributed so much to her effi- 
ciency in government. We must 
seek a similar standard on a much 
larger scale. 

But let me go back again to 
the practical problem of foreign 
trade. 

As I have tried to make clear, 
the basic and underlying diffi- 
culty in connection with our for- 
eign trade is that, to put it mild- 
ly, we have no enthusiasm about 
receiving goods from abroad. Ob- 
viously, the only other method of 
balancing our exports, if they are 
to be balanced, is to have our 
foreign customers, and that in- 

udes Canada, pay us, as we ex- 
press it, “in cash.” I have empha- 
sized the inability of most of our 
foreign customers to pay in cash, 
and even if they could, its use- 
lessness to us merely as cash. If 
you accept the principle of a bal- 
anced trade budget as essential, 
then you can’t get away from the 
need to bring in goods to balance 
the goods we ship out. We’re not 
likely to be able or willing to 
bring in enough goods to offset 
the goods the rest of the world 
will want, and what is more im- 





trade speech or shooting a pre- paid so much attention to the, portant, that we will want to ship. 


But there is a new arid novel 
means of approaching a balance 
in our foreign trade picture that 
seems to me to hold great prom- 
ise. Before I tell you what that is, 
I want to shatter a few illusions 
that the American people have. 

Traditionally, we have thought 
of ourselves as a people of great 
natural resources. We have 
thought of ourselves as possess- 
ing unlimited quantities of every- 
thing which our economy needed 
—iron and steel, zinc, copper and 
tin, and so on, and generally 
speaking, that has been true. ‘fhe 
American economy has been built 
on these large natural resources 
of more or less low-cost materials, 
It has not occured to most of us 
that there could be an end to 
these resources, and the shocking 
point which I want to try to bring 
to you is that many ofthese re- 
sources are approaching an end. 
Indeed, some of them are now at 
that point. I shan’t try to be too 
precise as to how much of these 
materials we have because that 
will always be an arguable ques- 
tion if the limits are too closely 
set. I don’t want you to feel that 
I am dealing inadequately with 
the question if for that reason I 
am somewhat approximate. 


Our high grade iron ore de- 
posits in the Mesaba range have 
not many years left; at the pres- 
ent rate of usage I am informed 
that we shall be reduced to low- 
grade deposits within another ten 
years. Our high grade zinc is 
practically gone. Our good copper 
deposits will be a thing of history 
in another 25 years. There is 
much argument about petroleum 
because of the unknown nature of 
possible reserves, but many au- 
thorities will tell you that our 
petroleum reserves are being 
severely strained and may well 
approach the scarcity range with- 
in this lifetime. We never had 
much high-grade bauxite — the 
familiar base for aluminium—and 
we have used up a good part of 
those limited reserves in this 
emergency. The United States has 
no nickel, and for practical pur- 
poses, no tin. Our wood resources 
have been wastefully used, and 
many of our large stands of tim- 
ber are gone with little or no re- 
forestation plans to provide: re- 
placements for another genera- 
tion. I could give you many more 
examples, but this will be enough 
to emphasize the point I want to 
make, and that is that the United 
States is passing from a country 
of plenty to a country of scarcity 
in the field of metals and min- 
erals and other critical supplies: 
[t will be said, of course, that we 
have reserves of low-grade ma- 
terials which we could -fall back 
on, and to,some extentiwe could, 
but at much:higher cost and with 
great difficulties. ;Gonfronted by 
an emergency which taxed our re- 
sources of manpower and trans~ 
portation we would not find our- 
selves in that happy position with 
which we have met this emerg- 
ency, and there are several of 
these materials in which we 
would be defenseless. It may not 
be stressing the point too far to 
suggest that we are moving in the 
direction in which England has 
found herself, that of having to 
depend on imports of material 
from abroad in order to maintain 
her very lifeblood of existence. 

It is this line of reasoning which 
has made me so keenly interested 
in the proposal advanced by a few 
of our soundest thinkers in this 
field; that is, that we make eve 
effort to import all of the critical 
materials which we can from 
peg and use as little of our 

wn precious remaining supplies. 
Accepting this national pada: we 
should say to foreign countries, 
still rich ‘in natural resources, 


“We will ship you all of the 


manufactured articles which we - 
have in surplus and which you: 
want, provided you pay us in the 
raw materials of which you have 
an exportable supply. But we 
want those materials to be mate- 
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rials which we can use in our own | contribute to larger employment 
economy.” That would, of course,|of American workmen, ey 

sharply reduce our emphasis on| The acceptance of the principle 
gold as a means of payment. We/of the largest possible volume of 
would then bring in as much gold | two-way trade as desirable, will 
as we needed to maintain our fi- | not be easy, for it is at variance 
nancial programs and only as/| with the views which so many of 
much more as is needed to meet | us have held for so long. But will 
our limited industrial demands, | you not agree that new and more 
and I can assure you that those|statesmanlike thinking on the 
demands are very limited. Inci-| part of all of us, will be a vital 
dentally, this would be a distinct | part of our responsibility’ when 
help toward occupying those sur-|this war is won? Our sons are 
plus ships’ which we shall have} paying a great price for that vic- 
built during this war and for|tory—as industrial leaders, we 
which adequate cargoes will be| shall be heavily in their debt to 
hard to find when the war is over. | do our utmost to make this a bet- 


tinue to enjoy the American 
standard of living. 

I know of no way to increase 
our national income 


through’ productive enterprise, 


created, developed and expanded | 


by the venture capital of the peo- 
ple. Certainly government expen- 
| ditures will not do it. 
|war, industry should be 
}couraged to expand and attract 


|venture capital. Tax laws should | 
|be reformed with that objective | 
| Wartime government | 
|regulation and restrictions should | 
be relaxed as quickly as possible | 
If these things are | 


jin view. 


| with safety. 
| done, I foresee an extended period 


other than | 


After the | 
en- | 


It will, of course, be immediate- 
ly said that this country couldn’t 
absorb unduly large quantities of 
such raw materials—that the re- 
sulting surplus would so depress 
American prices as to vitally af- 
fect our own economy. This is a 
valid objection and must be met. 
It can be, by the decision to steri- 
lize or freeze the surpluses over 
and above our normal import 
needs, retaining these materials 
in a stockpile not to be touched 
except in a case of national 
emergency. It might be desirable 
to term these excesses “rational 
emergency stockpiles’ and _ to 
treat them in~the same _ sacro- 
sanct fashion as we would other 
weapons of national security. 
Whether they should be put in the 
keeping of the Army and the 
Navy or subject to release only 
on the declaration of a national 
emergency by the President, or 
some other method; is not for the 
moment pertinent. I merely state 
the principle that they must not 
be .allowed to overhang the econ- 
omy of the country in any threat- 
ening fashion. 

“Now. what would be the effect 
of this policy? Well, we would 
certainly continue a limited pro- 
duction of our own natural re- 
sources, but that limit would be 
judged in the interest of national 
defense, and not in the interest of 
a community or a block. The im- 
portant thing is that we would ‘be 
replacing those resources which 
we had been exhausting ~and 
would be tending to bring the 
United States back to an economy 
of abundance as distinct from an 
economy of scarcity. We would 
be making provision for a rainy 
day; we would be bringing our- 
seives back by degrees to that po- 
sition where we have been in the 
past, a position where we would 
know that we had the materials 
and the manpower and the pro- 
duction techniques to defend our- 
selves to the fullest against any 
possible future attack. It does not 
disturb me. that there will be 
some who, hating and’ fearing war. 
will say thatethis is preparing for 
another war. Is it not a part of 
common prudence that, while 
hating and fearing war, we make 
ourselves as strong as possible? 
Can a policy which exhausts these 
resources and leaves the country 
bare of those things vital to its 
_strength be a patriotic national 


policy? I am quite sure that it 


Cannot. Once the American peo- 
ple are shocked into a realization 
that their vast natural resources 
are fast being dissipated, it should 
be easy for them to accept a posi- 
tive program of exploitation of 
imports of these same critical ma- 
terials under restrictions by which 
these imports can be made use- 
ful and not harmful. 

_- With this large buying power 
abroad — something we haven’t 


had for a long time—we shall be 


able to go forward aggressively 

on a program for the largest. 
| Possible manufacture and. sale 
‘oad, a program that will rest!} 


_ fundamentally on those of our re- 


| sources which are inexhaustible 
| -—the industrial skills and ingenu- 
- ity of the American people: 


I know of no other practicable 
“means by which we can.do two 
_wery desirable things at the same 

time, the one to lay a good 

toundation for sound international 
- relationships, and the other to 


_of fighting men are all too fre- 


ter country to live in and work 
in, than it has ever been before. 
I surmise that this great group 


quently annoyed—and that puts it 
mildly—as they read of our dilly- 
dallying here at home; of our ly-| 





of great industrial activity and | 


Public Utility Securities 


icans who believe in-freedom of | 


large employment. 
Every industry, and all Amer- 


opportunity and enterprise, have 
a stake in the solution of the post- 


| the way for “very large possible 
| reductions” in electric rates. 


ing down on the job when their | War problems in such a way as to 


; Met | said the “fair value” theory has 
very lives depend on what we | Preserve American principles, and 


War, the whole organization is 
now doing a good job, and is en- 
thusiastic about the part it is| 
playing. You can be sure that the | 
entire industry is keyed up to) 
continue to do its utmost to carry | 
any load that may be necessary. 
And I feel certain that an en-| 
lightened public opinion will see | 
to it that railroads are not sub- | 
jected to unfair competition, | 
regulation or excessive taxation, | 
but will be given a chance to| 
attract new capital, all of which | 
will permit them to continue te) 
improve their services and con-| 
tinue to serve the country in | 
peace as it has in war. 





(Continued from page 168) 
He 





produce for them; of the pulling | 
and hauling between one special | 
interest group and another. We) 
may have been able to afford that | 
in the past; we can’t in the fu-| 
ture. | 

The challenge of 1944, gentle- | 
men, is in many respects greater | 
than any which has faced us be- | 
fore. Groups of thinking men 
everywhere, representative groups 
as this one is, must grasp firmly | 
the hard and difficult aspects of | 
those problems, and, praying for | 
Divine Guidance, deal with them 
as business statesmen and wise 


citizens. 


| 
| 
| 


——- 


What’s Behind Present 
Railroad Performance? 


(Continued from page 173) 
ing to have a national debt of | 
stupendous’ proportion. That) 
means heavy taxes for years to} 
come. Some way must be found | 


to expand our national 





income | 
far beyond prewar levels, if we 
ore to pay these taxes and con-' 


: : now been “quietly laid to rest” 
to promote widespread productive | “73 cans 
employment. /and that state utility commissions 


The railroads have a special in- | are freed to go ahead under the 


; /new principle. 
terest in these problems, because | eae 
in every dictator state, the trans- | But the state commipsiqns -and 


: ; courts which have (fr latory | 
portation companies have always| jower over perhaps bine tenths 
peen the first to be absorbed. [| i ieee 
d t beli oa headed # of the rates charged by utilities 
pate tee ‘geo 1ea _ aod are not necessarily bound by the 
tate the cae eng ae a | views of the Federal commissions, 
emerge from this war with a | especially as the Supreme Court 


firmer determination to hold to its | has indicated that it is. taking no 


ea ae _definite position on methods of 
a institutions than ever | Vajyation. While many of the 


‘ : commissions have shown a dispo- 
Railroads were vital in the de- | sition to co-operate with Wash- 
velopment of this country, and| jngton in enforcing the accounting 
they have proven to be absolutely | regulations which would eventu- 
essential for the proper conduct! ally convert plant accounts to the 
of the war. They are just as_ basis of original cost, it appears 
necessary in peace. In good or bad | unlikely that there will be any 
weather, fogs or snowstorms, they | wholesale, sweeping reduction of 
carry the people and the freight. | electric rates over the near-term 
Being common carriers, they|future. The downward trend 
handle any shipment offered to| which has~ prevailed with only 
them. There never was a time! slight interruption for several 
when railroads had such a keen decades will doubtless continue, 
sense of responsibility for fur-| but both commissions and courts 
nishing _ good transportation as/| must, as the Supreme Court it- 
they have now. | self emphasizes, give due weight 








In contrast to the conditions | to maintaining a healthy corpor- 
existing during the First World' ate existence—including the abil- 


ity “to attract capital”. If the « 
Supreme Court had common stock 
in mind as “capital” there is very 
little ability even under existing 
conditions to obtain new capital 
through issuance of common 
stock, or even convertible bonds. 
This method of financing has 
been almost unused for some 
years. 

The utility industry during the 
past year or so has partially sur- 
rendered to the “original cost” 
idea. A number of security offer- 
ings (both refundings and sale of 
stock holdings) have been ar- 
ranged after substantial write- 


|offs and (in some cases) special 


amortization charges over a per- 
iod of years to cover the older 
items of “excess cost.” It is pos- 
sible that these annual amortiza- 
tion charges may become recog- 
nized as a legitimate charge 
against earnings, which may help 
to offset the lowered rate-base. 
Moreover, for the present most 
companies are protected by Fed- 
eral taxes against the worst ef- 


fects of any severe rate cuts which 
may result from reduction of the 
rate base. And it always remains 
possible that Congress or the 
State Legislatures may enact new 
laws to clarify the whole regula- 
tory picture. 


Robert B. Ewin With 
Dempsey-Tegeler 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

ST. LOUIS, MO:—Robert B. 
Ewin has become associated with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 407 
North Eighth Street, members of 
the New York and St. Louis 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Ewin was 
formerly Southwestern represen- 
tative for the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co., and 
prior thereto was with Francis, 
Bro. & Co. 





New Issue 





Blyth & Co., 
Lehman 


January 13, 1944, 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus, 


105,032 Shares 
United Air Lines, Inc. 


414% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


($100 Par Value—Convertible prior to 1954) 


Holders of the Corporation’s Common Stock were given pro rata rights to subscribe to an aggregate of 
105,032 Shares of 414% Cumulative Preferred Stock ($100 Par Value—Convertible prior to 1954) under terms 
outlined in the Prospectus. Such rights expired at 3:00 P.M. Eastern War Time, January 10, 1944. This 
announcement relates only to 27,272 Shares which were not subscribed for through the exercise of the rights. 





Price $100 Per Share 





. 


> i? : 
Copies of the By 
I er these Shares in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 
Of; OTR 93 


it te 3 


Harriman Ripley & 


le Co. 
Inc. Hornblower & Weeks .— 


Brothers 


the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
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America Faces Great Decision—Peace Without 
Victory Or Victory Without Peace: Hartmann 


Says Negotiation Is Only Basis For Determining 


Foundations Of Peace 
Dr. George W. Hartmann, Chairman of the Peace Now Movement, 
asserted on Dec. 30 that “‘the foundations of peace can be laid if the 
war is ended by negotiation, leading to a treaty not imposed by one 
side or the other, but, imperfect as it certainly will be, accepted by all. 
In a speech delivered at Carnegie Hall in New York City, Dr. Hart- 
mann said that the organization he heads “assumes the responsibility 





of showing 
our fellow cit- 
izens that the 
decent peace 
can be won 
only by nego- 
tiation” and 
that one of the 
main jobs of 
the Peace 
Now Move- 
ment “is to 
show Ameri- 
cans that they 
can have 
either victory 
or peace— 
they cannot 
have both.” 
He expressed 
opposition to George W. Hartmann 
the “absurd 

policy” of “unconditional surren- 
der” and contended that “social 
reconstruction” is the only basis 
for establishing permanent peace. 
He further stated that a mutual 
give-and-take is what a nego- 
tiated peace requires, mentioning 
these four points: Lower trade 
barriers, end the colonial sys- 
tem of modern imperialism, end 
military conscription everywhere, 
and leave individual countries 
to decide whether they wish to be 
independent or amalgamate with 
others. 

Dr. Hartmann is Professor of 
Educational Psychology (on 
leave), Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University and Visiting 
Teacher of Psychology, Harvard 
University. 

The text’ of his address, sub- 
stantially in full, follows: 

The National City Bank esti- 
mates that the war has already 
cost the world over five hundred 
billions of dollars in expenditures 
for material and equipment alone. 
This figure does not include prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed during 
military operations. If the war 
lasts another year or so the total 
direct money cost will approach 
the incredible sum of one trillion 
dollars — an amount more than. 
sufficient to have bought or re- 
placed every bit of physical prop- 
erty (including commercial land 
values) on the entire globe. 

The total public and private 
wealth of the U. S. before the war 
was about 300 billions—an im- 
mense sum now expected to be the 
size of our national debt when the 
eonflict ends. 

But men are more valuable than 
the goods they can create. Russia 
and Germany together have al- 
ready lost as many men as all 
countries combined lost in World 
War I. The food blockade of Eu- 
rope and the man-made famine 
in Bengal have probably caused 
the death by starvation of a popu- 
sag equal to that of New York 

i 





ty. 

Wild jungle beasts never caused 
a fraction of such woe to each 
other as man causes to himself 
and his fellows. Yet the nations 
still fight on. 

We have met tonight to ask one 
simple question: Must the killing 
go on? 

Most supporters of this war say 
they believe in peace—but they 
seem strangely reluctant to bring 
it to pass. The N. Y. “Times” de- 
elares unhumorously that this is 
a crusade to perpetuate the 
Christmas Spirit. Before long I 
expect to see Dale Carnegie ad- 
Vvertising that the real way to 
make friends with a man is to 
murder his wife and maim his 
children. 

_. The Peace Now Movement is so 
named because we agree with 





-Mr.. Roosevelt .that. “today, is .to- 


{morrow.” But he was merely re- 
ferring to that pecularity of our 
time system by which a fast air- 
|plane may leave one part of the 
world tomorrow morning and ar- 
rive in another tonight. We mean 
more than that. Just as the Pres- 
ent was determined by what we 
did in the Past, so the Future will 
be shaped by what we do now. 
Those folks who want Peace in 
1950 but who favor war in 1944 
forget that we reap what we sow. 
Just now we are planting the 
seeds for another bumper crop of 
hate and blood and tears. 
as 1 a 


If there Were no alternative to 
what is called a “fight to the fin- 
ish,” the outlook for the world 
would indeed be black. But there 
is an alternative. The foundations 
of peace can be laid if the war is 
ended by negotiation, leading to a 
treaty not imposed by one side or 
the other, but, imperfect as it cer- 
tainly will be, accepted by all. The 
Peace Now Movement assumes the 
responsibility of showing our fel- 
low citizens that the decent peace 
they so ardently desire can be won 
only by negotiation. A determined 
effort to end this war involves 
creating a public opinion which 
will press our Government to ar- 
range for an Armistice. Consid- 
erations of Reason, Humanity, and 
Self-Interest all favor this step. 


me to quote from the Pope’s radio 
message to the world last Sep- 
tember Ist: 

“More tormenting than ever, 
there comes to soften the minds 
and hearts of men the doubt 
whether the continuation of hos- 
tilities can be said to be still in 
conformity with national interests, 
or reasonable and justifiable in 
the light of the Christian and 
human conscience. 

“,.. Real strength need not 
fear being generous. It always 
has the means to secure itself 
against any misinterpretations of 
its readiness and will to make 
peace, as. well as against other 
possible repercussions. Do not 
shatter or smother the people’s 
yearning for peace by acts which, 
instead of promoting confidence, 
rather give new life to the fire of 
hate and stiffen the will to resist. 
Give all nations the well-founded 
hope of a worthy peace, which 
shall not offend either their right 
to live or their sense of honor. 
Make clear beyond all possible 
doubt that your conclusions agree 
honestly with your principles, that 
your acts respond wholly to your 
declarations for a just peace. 


“Only thus will it be possible to 
create a serene atmosphere in 
which the peoples less favored at 
a given moment by the fortunes 
of war can believe in the rebirth 
and growth of a new sense of jus- 
tice among the nations, and can 
draw from this trust the natural 
consequence of a greater confi- 
dence in the future, without hav- 
ing to fear lest they compromise 
the survival, the integrity or the 
honor of their country. 


_ “Blessed are they who with dis- 
interested resolution, help to pre- 
pare the soil in which may sprout 
and flower, grow and ripen the 
sense of international veracity and 
justice; blessed are they — to 
whichever belligerent group they 
belong—who, with no less impar- 
tiality and with their gaze fixed 
on reality, collaborate to overcome 
the deadlock in which today the 





halted. 





“May this year (1943) not pass 
stamped and blackened: by. slaugh- 


ter and destruction, but may it|ment proclaims that military in- | 


|mark the opening and dawn of a 
new era of brotherly reconcilia- 
| tion, and peaceful, industrious re- 
| construction. In this trust, We im- 
| part our paternal Apostolic Bene- 
‘diction ... to all those who feel 
| themselves united to Us in love 
| and work for peace.” 

That means that we in the Peace 
Now Movement have the definite 
approval of the Pope, even if we 
don’t as yet have the endorsement 
of the present occupants of the 
White House, the Kremlin, and 10 
Downing Street. I wonder if some 
newspapers will now start a rumor 
that we are Jesuits in disguise, or 
at least paid agents of the Vati- 
can. 

One of our main jobs is to show 
Americans that they can have 











either Victory or Peace — they 
cannot have both. To win the war 
is the surest way to lose the peace. 
That’s why we oppose the absurd 
policy of “Unconditional Surren- 





In support of this assertion, allow | 


fatal balance of war and peace is. 


der” which the Germans and 
Japanese interpret as meaning ab- 
solute slavery for themselves. 
Would you not think the same if 
you were forced to accept me as 
the dictator of your family’s 
future career? Small wonder that 
they prefer to fight to the bitter 
end, with all the added misery 
that entails for all mankind. 

Of course, Mr. Roosevelt has 
just said it does not mean slavery. 
But what positively does it imply? 
Our. democratic rulers, who so 
dearly love to share their plans 
with the public, refuse to specify 
any details. The secret treaties 
and agreements for the division 
of the spoils, if generally known, 
might make us less eager to con- 
tinue the meaningless slaughter. 
Secretary Knox tells us officially 
that the British and American 
navies will “police” the waters of 
the globe, the British Navy ruling 
the East Atlantic, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Indian Ocean, 
while the American fleet handles 
the West Atlantic and the entire 
vast Pacific. The privilege of be- 
ing water cops will not be shared 
by any one else. Indications are 
that Russia will control all, the 
Balkans (notice how the Stalinist 
Tito in Jugoslavia is being played 
up and Mikhailovitch forgotten), 
dominate Scandinavia, and be- 
come master of Central Europe. 
All Africa is to be in effect a Brit- 
ish colony and the nations of 
Western Europe fall within the 
British sphere of influence. Nice 
going, Winnie, Joe, and Frankie! 
Of course, this is not an imperial- 
ist war. It almost seems that when 
F. D. R. took his oath of office 
he swore, “I did not become Pres- 
ident of the U. S. in order to pre- 
side over the liquidation of the 
British Empire.” 

Such is Power Politics today. 
The new triumvirate carves up the 
map of the world without con- 
sulting the home folks or those 
affected by their deals. No one 
pretends to ask the Finns or Poles 
if they want to join the Soviet 
Union. They just happen to live 
in Finland or Poland. It’s about 
time some of us realized that 
Adolf is not the only Hitler who 
pushes people around. 

The brutal slogan of Uncondi- 
tional Surrender is a substitute for 
thinking about definite proposals. 
The term does not specify what 
is surrendered, but suggests that 
everything is to be given up an 
that the defeated population wi 
have to accept whatever crum 
and rags our statesmen care 
leave them. We should be ashame 
of ourselves for thus playing the 
part of a “master race,” threaten- 
ing to tyrannize over the con- 
quered. Neither does the slogan 
indicate who is to do the sur- 
rendering. The German -s«.rmy 
generals? The Nazi party leaders? 
The workers? The farmers? To 
insist that the entire population of 
a nation surrender entire control 
over their economic and political 
destiny is pure despotism, even if 
so-called democratic leaders of 
other countries make that in- 











credible demand. 
‘Because the Peace Now Move- 


| 


Lloyd George once said that a 


| terventionism in Europe is merely |man had ‘a clear legal title to a 


i 








an endless opportunity to pour the 
lives of American youth and the 
wealth of this nation down war’s 
abyss until we awake to the 
futility of this course, we have 
been stigmatized as isolationists 
I confess that if I had to choose 
between the honest and model 
isolationism of Professor Charles 
Beard and the elder LaFollette 
and the New Deal variety of neo- 
imperialism, I should be proud to 
be ranked with the isolationists, 
even at the price of being dubbed 
a “cheerful. idiot.” But our real 
position is. far more accurately de- 
scribed as Social Reconstruction- 
ism, which can be used to stop the 
war anytime; which if it had been 
adopted in advance, would have 
prevented the war altogether; and 
which is still the only means 
whereby at any time (that means 
now) the basis of permanent peace 
can be established. 

What does economic reconstruc- 
tionism require? Primarily it de- 
mands a recognition of the forgot- 
ten fact that between the Great 
Depression of the early Thirties 
and the Great War of the Forties 
there is a close casual connection. 
Our capitalist world order did not 
know how to abolish unemploy- 
ment except by giving the people 
guns and sending them off to 
shoot each other. Prosperity re- 
turned as soon as the killing be- 
gan; and as soon as the killing 
ceases, the depression cycle starts 
again. That’s why so many per- 
sons of high and low estate trem- 
ble at the very thought of an 
Early Peace. In 1933, the world 
was hungry even though food was 
so plentiful that we destroyed it 
on a grand scale, rather than give 
it away to the needy. Now in 1943 
we destroy human beings with 
plenty of ammunition in order to 
avoid making overdue changes in 
our social institutions. The logic 
of the two situations is identical. 
It is no accident that the New 
Deal, which began by killing pigs, 
ended by killing the children of 
Europe and Asia. Similar policies 
led to the same results in other 
countries. 

Just as domestic unrest is 
traceable to gross inequalities in 
income, so international turmoil 
grew out of the division of coun- 


‘tries into Haves and Have-Nots. 


Simple statistics demonstrate this. 
We have 16 acres per inhabitant; 
Germany proper has 1.8 acres per 
inhabitant; Japan 1.3 acres per in- 
habitant. Yet 2% acres of produc- 
tive land per person are required 
for self-maintenance even under 
the best agricultural technique. If 
we Americans had to live as 
closely packed as the Germans, we 
would all be confined to the area 
of the two adjoining States of 
Texas and New Mexico. Only if 
the U. S. contained the entire 
population of the earth would it 
be as densely inhabited as Japan 
is today. 

Now it is true that a nation does 
not need “living space” if it has 


“trading space.” But a nation must 
have one or the other. The great 
curse of our age is that the Have- 


Nots have had neither. The Haves 
refused to cooperate in remedying 
a difficult situation, but made 
matters worse by tariff barriers 
and restrictive immigration. 
When the warmongers threw 
the switch labeled “appeasement,” 
they effected one of the slickest 
derailments of public thinking in 


‘|the history of intellectual sabo- 


tage. This is a bogus concept of 
the issue. It is not a question of 
appeasement, but one of restitu- 
tion — of restoring to the Have- 
Nots the inalienable right of every 
people to fair, free and equal ac- 
cess to the food and raw material 
resources of the world, such as ex- 
isted .during most of the nine- 
teenth century. By artificially 
creating scarcity, we created war, 
for “when goods can’t cross fron- 
tiers, armies will.” Because yes- 
terday we would not allow our 
surplus cotton to be spun into 
clothes, we are today using our 
guncotton for explosives. 


| piece of property if he could trace 
|it back without a break to the 
|man who originally stole it from 
/someone else. The Have Empires 
‘are simply those who did their 
| stealing by brute force yesterday; 
| the Have-Nots those who are try- 
|ing to imitate them today. To 
augment the right of prior seizure, 
we have invented the fiction that 
“from now on it’s wicked” to 
|seize territory, without looking 
| into the moral basis, if any, of our 
}own claims. 

|. Failure to create even an ap- 
| proximation to world-wide equal- 
|ity. of economic opportunity—an 
essential ingredient of true democ- 
racy—is the underlying cause of 
Hiterlism and its Japanese equiva- 
lent. Leave that problem un- 
solved and the phenomenon will 
soon re-appear as Schmidtism, 
Muellerism; or Hassenpfefferisn’. 
If we were the victims, it would 
come forth as Jonesism, Goldberg- 
ism, or O’Sullivanism. I don’t see 
how any liberal, radical, or con- 
servative can deny the truth of 
this analysis. 

Because all the warring nations 
have been selfish and stupid in 
roughly equal measure, we must 
now spend one-half of our in- 
'comes murdering one another. But 
—we can wage peace as well as 
war. Its weapons are action, not 
fireside talks, toward the satisy- 
ing of human needs, and the end- 
ing of misery and  privation 
wherever men are found. 


| 
| 


A World Peace Conference 
should have this as its primary 
litem of business. The United Na- 
tions and the Axis Powers all 
have something to lay on the table 
for the sake of a new and better 
order of things: 

1. Lower trade barriers, so that 
every country has full, free, and 
equal access to the food and raw 
material resources of the world. 
Here America makes the greatest 





contribution. 
2: End the colonial system of 
modern imperialism. Here the 


British Empire must make the 
greatest contribution. 

3. Countries recently occupied 
must be allowed to decide for 
themselves whether they wish to 
be independent or to be amalga- 
mated with others. Here the Axis 
Powers will make the greatest 
contribution. 

4. End Military Conscription 
everywhere. On this all peoples 
can gladly unite. 

Such mutual give-and-take is 
what a Negotiated Peace requires. 
Think what this might mean. The 
peoples of this tiny planet can 
come to view themselves as one 
family. They can all put their 
shoulders to the wheel in the con- 
quest of poverty, vice, crime, 
ignorance, and disease; after they 
have overcome War, the. greatest 
Evil of them all. We have plenty 
of natural enemies to conquer 
without including our potential 
friends. Yet we stand frozen on 
the threshold of a world of beauty 
and abundance, and refuse to en- 
ter it. 

What are we waiting for? 

Are we afraid of Peace Now? 


Is there greater satisfaction in 
a military march — or a funeral 
crawl—to Berlin and Tokyo? 

Is this the Way to the Good Life 
for ourselves and others? © 

Must more babies be blown to 
bits? More historic shrines like 
Heidelberg and Florence turned 
to ashes? More dead washed up 
along a distant shore? 

If you love Power and Revenge 
you will say yes. But if you re- 
spect your fellow-man, you will 
try to reach an understanding 
with him from which both may 
gain. 

This is indeed a solemn choice. 
We cannot have both Victory and 
Peace. Which shall it be: an in- 
glorious and empty military Vic- 
tory over a less numerous foe 
with poorer resources—or a hard 





but noble Peace which might 
mean Victory for all Mankind? 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 


By S. F. PORTER 


This is being written in Washington, where I have been inter- | 


viewing financial authorities and Government officials to discover 
the probable pattern of war financing over the coming months and 
the general expectations for the Fourth War Loan... 
impression which I received after several conferences was one of 


optimism. ... More optimism than is discernible in usual New York 
circles. .. . More confidence in the huge success of the pending war 
loan. . . . More certainty that interest rates will be maintained at 


present low levels and bond prices will be held at current high 


marks. .. . To put it succinctly, unless the many experts in this 
nerve center of Government finance are blinded by their own 
hopes, the market is in excellent shape and the chances for a 


much-greater-than-anticipated subscription on the fourth loan are 
substantial. . .. 

Specifically, every interview confirmed the statements made 
in this column since November that the 214% bond issue would 
be the most popular sold by the Treasury in many, many months. 
... Belief here is that both insurancce companies and corporations 
will favor this bond, despite its lower coupon rate and its 
shorter maturity. . . . Insurance companies not restricted to the 
higher 244% rate because of their special position and need 
for the return will move out of the 244% range this time and 
into the 214s. . And also as remarked here, it is generally 
admitted that the 24%4% coupon and range has been overplayed 
by the Treasury in recent financings... . 


An explanation for this, incidently, is that some insurance 
companies and corporations really need the higher 242% coupon... . 
They can’t afford to shift into 244s, despite their own desire for a 
different maturity and for diversification of their portfolios. . 
Thus, it was said by one individual with unquestioned authority, 
that “why not offer the bonds and let those who need them, purchase? 
The others may take the 2%s, if that’s their choice and the only 
result will be that there will be a larger total of 2%s and a smaller 
total of 214s this time”. . .. The comment makes sense but it indicates 
too that the fourth war loan will contain the last 242% bond.... 
At least, for some time... . 

Getting away from the official comments and into market con- 
versations, the feeling is the 2%s will sell at a nice premium 
within a short time after offering. . . . Perhaps the market will 
start out slow, for that is the pattern established recently by a 
combination of factors—ranging from official wish for a slow 
premium start to the liquidation of speculative positions. . . . But 
assuming a fairly stable market—which is a fair enough assumption 
at this stage of the war and financing program — the 2%s should 
be at the % to % premium level within a comparatively short 
period. ... 


TOTALS TO BE RAISED? 

In New York during the last few weeks, the guesses about 
possible subscriptions to the fourth war loan have been relatively 
conservative. . .. But in Washington there appears to be a 
widespread opinion that this will be the most successful war 
loan to date. ... It is anticipated that $17,000,000,000 to $18,000,- 
000,000 will be raised from sales within the fourth war loan 
itself—the 244s and 2\%s mostly, of course. ... And around 
$500,000,000 will be obtained from commercial banks, subscribing 
to the various issues and to the Series E, F and G war bonds to 
the limits set by the Treasury order. ... Many smaller banks, 
naturally, won’t be able to buy more than 25 or 50 bonds under 
the restrictions, for they haven’t sufficient time deposits to 
permit larger orders. . . . Others, which have major time 
deposits, will be held down by the $200,000 over-all maximum 

set. . . . Which means that commercial banks will be out of 
this drive te all intents and purposes. ... And that, as has been 
mentioned frequently in the past, was the objective in the first 
place. ... 

The commercial bank totals won’t be included in ‘the: quotas, 
but the $17,000,000,000 to $18,000,000,000 forecast is terrific on its 
own. . .. The various War Finance Heads here in Washington and 
elsewhere around the country are reporting perfect teamwork plans 
and predicting that house-to-house canvassing this time will cover 
anywhere from 80 to 90% of the potential buying public. ...A-drive 
of that kind assures success. ... And also indicates that when this 
drive is over, we'll have 55,000,000 to 58,000,000 holders of war bonds 
and $30,000,000,-plus of Series E, F and G bonds outstanding. ... 

Again, applying this to you and to the market, the lesson is 
clear. . . . The price level will be aided by open market buying 
of outstanding 2% issues by commercial banks, barred from the 
campaign and from the chance of picking up securities at par... . 
And the new issues will be aided by an enthusiastic subscription 
atmosphere and official support: ... 

There’s some feeling around that the shorter-term 2s, the issues 
Gue in 1951 and within the 1949-51 maturity range, will be more 

“popular over the coming weeks than the newer 2s of 1953/51... . 
That may be the case, if the buyer confines his purchases to strictly 
money market “curve” theories. ... But the 2s of 1953/51, with their 
price low to par and with their relationship way out of line to the 
market, seem to this observer the more attractive obligation. .. . 

And whatever the particular issue chosen, it does seem obvious 
that the new 2s at last are coming into their own... . 


PATTERN OF FINANCING? 

This war loan, beginning the 18th and ending in mid-February, 
will be the first step in the new pattern of war financing. ... 
According to opinion in Washington, there will be another, fifth, 
war loan before the end of the fiscal year. ... Tentatively set 
for April or May, so that it follows the tax payment date and gets 
_ under the deadline of the summer lull... . 

‘ That fifth war loan probably would be for approximately the 
same amourt as this fourth drive. . .. But, chances are the campaign 
will be divided, so that individual subscriptions are counted in 
one batch and insurance company and corporation subscriptions are 
counted in another batch... . Again, commercial banks probably will 
not be permitted to enter the public war loan drive... . 


But in mid-summer, when the lull is on and a public drive 
is out of the question, it is likely that commercial banks will be 
offered some securities. . . . Probably a note, to place the note 


} ° 
| be managed in the regular two to three-day interval and would 
permit the Treasury to stay out of the market until next fall... . 


And in the fall, a sixth war loan is likely. . . . Whatever its name, 
it would be a war loan as far as technical features are concerned and 
it would be in the multi-billion dollar class. .. And that would finish 


| the year, it is forecast now... . 
Of course, this is tentative. .. . And so much depends on the 
| spending. .. . But a logical expectation at this time, to recapitulate, 
} would be: 

Fourth war loan this winter... . 

Fifth war loan this spring... . 

Bank borrowing in summer.... 

Sixth loan this fall. . .. 


better for broader bank buying in the open market and for support 


|} funds during loan campaigns... . 
And if you carry on from there, it seems fairly certain that 


tained around today’s marks for some time. 
in Administration. . . 


of the Reserve’s portfolio and excess reserves will be put to the 
supreme test... And that ability is what you must depend on when 
you get into postwar considerations... . 


Post-War Risk Capital Corporation Proposed 
By Bankers Along Lines Discussed By Kaiser 


A plan for the creation of a $500,000,000 National Industrial 
Credit Corporation to provide risk capital for existing and new busi- 
ness ventures in the post-war period was outlined on Jan. 4 by 
flerbert F. Boettler and John W. Snyder, Vice-Presidents of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis. The plan, it is indicated, is an outgrowth 
of a speech made by Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast shipbuilder, in St. 
Louis on Nov. 19. The Credit @ 
Corporation would function along | “measures must be taken now to 
the lines of the Reconstruction Fi- | provide risk or venture capital for 
nance Corporation. private enterprise... . 

Regarding the further working “Restrictions on private indus- 
out of the vlan, advices from St./try, together with the effects of 
Louis Jan. 4 to the Chicago “Jour- | high taxes, have practically elim- 
nal of Commerce”’ said: inated the normal sources of risk 
“The day after he made the | Capital. Accordingly, it is 
speech the industrialist confessed | highly imperative that private in- 
in an informal discussion with a|itiative take steps to overcome | 
group of bankers that he had not|these handicaps so as to make | 
worked out details of the pro-|available to 
posed credit pool. He expressed|Venture capital to provide the 
the opinion that banking, life in-|fullest possible employment of 
surance, organized labor, Govern-|labor in constructive business 
ment, and industry should partici- | Projects.” 
pate in the corporation. “The stock of the proposed cor- 
“Mr. Boettler suggested certain | Poration would be open to public 
features of the proposed pool and, |SUbscription under the plan, but 








we : 
. The main} course of the war, on the level of the market, on the rate of war! 


If you examine that prospect, the chances seem better and | 


of the price level by institutions unable to invest sufficient of their 


the interest rate level—which means the price level—will be main- | 
... Regardless of changes | 
. As for competition in the money markets | : 
after the war is over, that is when the ability of the Federal Reserve |business and 


and Treasury to maintain the market through official manipulation | tions. 


and corporations to participate in 
common stock ownership of the 
corporation. For this reason they 
suggested that an offering of de- 
bentures instead of stock might 
facilitate formation of the corpo- 
ration and permit sale of its secur- 
ities to insurance companies and 
banks without special legislation. 

“The idea for the corporation, 
the New York. bankers said, 
would have to be ‘sold’ to the 
|banking industry. The plan for 
ithe corporation was regarded as 
a ‘big bank’ proposition and one 
which might not be of much in- 
terest to country banks. 

“In carrying on its work, the 
corporation would have power to 
invest in common and preferred 
stocks, make loans on notes, de- 
bentures or bonds, and guarantee 
industrial obliga- 


“Through the medium of such 
a corporation, a substantial vol- 
ume of risk capital could be made 
available under sound manage- 
ment, and the benefit of a wide 
dispersion of hazard could be ob 
tained,” the bankers suggested. 

“There is no reason why such 
a corporation could not function 
profitably, particularly if it were 
given the right to set up adequate 
reserves, before taxes, during good 
years to meet suth losses as might 
accrue in years of adverse busi- 
ness conditions. 

“The life of the corporation 
would be limted to 15 years, with 
10 additional years for orderly 





| 





at the shipbuilder’s invitation, | participation would be limited in 
both he and Mr. Snyder drew the ;all cases to sums which the sub- 
outline for the corporation. | scribers could afford to assume 
“In one markeé departure from without impairing or endangering 
Mr. Kaiser’s plan, the two bank- | their own solvency. 

ers proposed organization of the “The life of the corporation 
pool by industry, banks, insurance | would be limited to 15 years, with 
companies, labor and the public,|10 additional years for orderly 
without Government financial as- | liquidation. 

sistance. “Several bankers in discussing 
_ “If private initiative and Amer- the proposal declared that special 
ican business are to survive,” they |State and Federal legislation 
Said at the outset of their draft, would be required to permit banks 








liquidation.” 
Mr. Kaiser’s talk was referred 


i to in these columns Nov. 25, page 


Feminine Right To 
“Pretty Up” Upheld 


The feminine right to “pretty- 





industry sufficient;up” before leaving a job was up- 


held on Jan. 6 by the Regional 
War Labor Board at Detroit, 
Mich., which ruled that 7,000 
women war workers at the Pack- 
ard Motor plant could take five 
minutes off before lunch and at 
the end of the shift to “powder 
their -noses” without suffering 
loss of pay. Reporting this, 
United Press advices from De- 
troit, appearing in the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” added: 

“The company had sought to 
discontinue the practice on the 
grounds that the women were 
paid for 55 minutes of work each 
week they did not do. The men, 
the company said, were not 
granted the privilege.” 
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market in its proper position and satisfy bank demand for some 





All of these shares having been sold this advertisement appears cs & matter of record only and is not, and is under 
no circumstances to be construed as, an offer to sell, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of these shares. 


The Standard Oil Company 


4%4°% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


Subscription Warrants for these shares were issued to the holders of the Common 
Stock of the Company and upon the exercise of such Subscription Warrants 
96,030 shares were sold. The remaining shares have been sold by the Underwriters. 


Copies of the Prospectus deseribing this stock and the terms upon whieh it was 
offered. may be obtained in each State from such pf the undersigned as may 
legally furnish the Prospectus in compliance with the laws of such State. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Smith, Barney & Co. 











_. five-yeor stuff. . .. This loan weuld raise a few billions, would 
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The Securities Salesman’s Comer The Motivating 
Force Of Progress 


My “Old Man” Would Have Told ’Em Where To Go! 


My “old man” came to this country when he was nineteen and 
he landed in Castle Garden back in the eighties with three posses- 
sions: a ticket to Nashville, Tenn., a cheese sandwich, and a great 
craving for that freedom to live his own li 
in America. 

He never, during all the thirty ' 
made one single statement of regret for having come to this land. 


His love of America and its. institutions was something so deep and | 
basic within his nature that you didn’t have to hear him express him- | 
self to know how he felt about it. The fifty-cine years of his life 
which he spent in this country were a living expression of his 
ricanism. : 
game wean back in Ohio in the little town where I was raised, 
how one Decoration Day I stood by his side and I éan still feel the 
tightening of his hand around mine as the flag went by. After we 
had marched to the cemetery he took me aside and he told me the 


story of Lincoln, How he spo 
Dewey and Manila Bay. : ‘ 
children to appreciate its traditions and to know its history. — 

The reason I am going all around the — in pete: bay begin od 
he fundamental fallacy of this latest dictum 0 e Board of | 
+ lace of the NASD is THAT I CAN JUST IMAGINE WHAT 
MY FATHER WOULD HAVE TOLD ANY NASDER OR ANY ONE 
ELSE, BACK IN THOSE DAYS WHEN HE WAS RUNNING HIS 
LITTLE RETAIL STORE OUT IN OHIO, IF SOME BUREAUCRAT 
WOULD HAVE HAD THE GALL TO COME INTO HIS PLACE OF 
BUSINESS AND TRY TO MAKE HIM LIMIT HIS SELLING PRICE, 
OR DISCLOSE HIS WHOLESALE CQSTS. TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 

They were a different breed in tose; days than we seem to be 
today. They had a different form of government then too. THEY 
DIDN’T HAVE SWARMS OF BUREAUCRATIC YOUNG LAWYERS 
SITTING AROUND ON THE PUBLIC PAYROLL WASTING MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS OF THE TAXPAYER’S MONEY EVERY 
YEAR JUST TO THINK UP NEW-RULES AND REGULATIONS 
EVERY OTHER DAY IN THE WEEK TO BEDEVIL AND HARASS 
THE BUSINESS MEN OF THIS COUNTRY, BOTH LARGE AND 
SMALL. 

Once when I was about ten years old I was sitting in the back 
of my father’s store and an important looking gentleman carrying a 
brief case came through the front door. In those days there was a 


odd years when I knew him, 


fe. which he hoped to find | 





law in Ohio that compelled every citizen to assess his own personal 


property for state taxes. This my father had done in the month of | 


| First National Bank of Boston Warns Paternalism Is Not 


| pure science, which has been vir- 
| tually abandoned since our en- 
| trance into the war because the 

majority of scientists are engaged 
_in military projects. Without pure 
| science there would. not. be laid 
| the fundamental knowledge which 
| provides the basis for many of 


In Keeping With Tradition And Is Threat To Freedom | the far-reaching technical devel- 


“As we pause at the threshold of the New York and lift our sights | 


| opments, 
“The problem of retrenchment 


above the smoke of battle to visualize a better toworrow, it is well| and adjustment after the war is 


to 


give serious thought to the motivating force of progress and the| over will be one of the greatest 


conditions under which it thrives,” says The First National Bank of; challenges that American busi- 


cism. 


darkness and ignorance as man- 
kind was dominated by supersti- 
tion, dogma, and tradition. The 
quest for truth was ruthlessly 
crushed by despotic groups in 
order to retain power and rule 
over the minds of men. Knowl- 
edge was decreed final and it was 
heresy to question or to challenge 
prevailing beliefs. 

“This spell of ignorance was 
broken by a handful of brilliant 
men who, with dauntless courage, 
intense imagination, and cease- 
less energy, challenged crusty 
tradition and _ superstition and 
opened up new vistas. As an out- 
growth of these contributions, 
there developed liberal education, 
democratic -government, creative 
literature, religious tolerance, as 
well as freedom in other fields. 
Whenever the atmosphere has 
beén favorable for the spirit of 


January according to the law. It was now June. The important look- | inquiry, civilization has advanced. 
ing gent never said a word—he just went over to the shelves and On the other hand, when this 
started pulling out the shoe boxes. He opened a few boxes then put; spirit has been suppressed by au- 


them back. Next he went over to the clothing department and started 


to look at some suits. 
My father never moved, nor did he speak. He must have known 


who the fellow was but he never let on. Finally, he said, “If you'll | 


tell me what you are looking for I’ll be glad to show it to you.” The 
important looking visitor turned around and said, “I am from the 
state tax department. You turned in an assessment for $20,000 and 
I understand you have an inventory of about $30,000. It looks like 
you’ve under-assessed yourself.” 

With that my father got up from his chair, he walked over to 
Mr. Tax-Collector, and if I ever saw a real American citizen WHO 
KNEW HIS RIGHTS, AS WELL AS HIS DUTIES, GO INTO ACTION, 
IT WAS MY OLD MAN. He asked this bureaucrat if he had ever 
deen in the retail clothing business. He asked him if so, where and 
when. The questions were popping so fast Mr. Tax-man couldn’t 
get himself organized. He asked him if he knew that in the month 
of January, when he assessed himself, his stock was at its lowest 
point between seasons and reminded him that it was then June, the 
height of the season. He told him he had taken an honest inventory 
according to law and THAT THIS WAS ALL THAT WAS NECES- 
SARY. He told him he had a hell of a nerve walking into his place 
of business and.taking the prerogative of going through his shelves 
and his merchandise without asking his permission. And HE TOLD 
HIM TO TAKE HIS BRIEFCASE AND HIS PAPERS AND GET 
OUT OF HIS STORE BEFORE HE THREW HIM OUT—AND THE 
WAY THAT BUREAUCRAT WENT HE KNEW THE OLD MAN 
WOULD HAVE DONE IT—BUT GOOD! 

My father knew his rights. He knew his figures were correct. 
He knew too that all he had to do was to report that smart aleck to 
his representative in the State legislaure and one more flunky would 
have had a good lesson in manners and the respect that government 
officials in this country were required in those days to show to law 
abiding, decent citizens. 

In fact if there were a few more like my old man around today 
in the securities business, it wouldn’t be twenty-four hours after the 
next meeting of the Board of Governors of the NASD on the 17th and 
18th of January, that if news didn’t come forth that the 5% rule was 
rescinded, THERE WOULD BE A NEW ASSOCIATION OF SECURI- 
TIES DEALERS IN THE PROCESS OF FORMATION UNDER THE 
MALONEY ACT, IN THIS GRAND OLD LAND OF OURS. 


SIGNED 
The fellow who writes this column. 


NY Chamber Urges End 
Of Food Subsidies 


Warning that further socializa- 
tion of the national economy, ex- 
tension of bureaucratic control 
over private industry and regi- 
mentation of the farmers would 
follow extension of consumer 
food subsidies, a report approved 
on Jan. 6 by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, 
urged the Senate to follow the 
action of the House in adopting 


the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion bill which would end most 
food subsidies. 

“Subsidies, under rationing, 
would have only a temporary. in- 





fluence on the inflation trend or 
in the establishing of lower 
prices to the consumer and hence 
would fail to check further de- 
mands from labor for wage in- 
creases,” the report which was 
drawn by the Executive Com- 
mittee, of which Robert F. Loree 
is Chairman said. 

At its meeting on Jan. 6, the 
Chamber recorded its opposition 
to the Wagner-Murray-Dingall 
bill enlarging the scope of the 
Social | Security Act and scored 
the Kilgore bill to establish an 
Office of Scientific and Technical 
Mobilization. Reports on these 
measures by Chamber Committees 
were referred to in our Jan. 6 


issue, pages 93 and 98, respec- 
tively. 





| 1215, 
later the same principles were in- 








thorities or enervated by the in- 
sidious pampering of the people 
by government, then stagnation 
has followed. 

“The battle for individual free- 
dom found its first formal expres- 
sion in the Magna Carta, which 
was wrung from King John in 
and nearly six centuries 


corporated in our own Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights. It is sig- 
nificant that the chief provision 
in these charters of human liberty 
was protection of individual 
rights against the tyranny of gov- 
ernment. The great advance and 
vitality of the Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation is attributed largely to the 
fact that the people have exer- 
cised their privileges as free men 
and have been distrustful of the 
extension of the protective spirit 
of government. Our forefathers, 
who came here to escape the regi- 
mentation of the old world, 
sensed instinctively that to lean 
on the government for aid or 
special favors would eventually 
mean the loss of freedom. So they 
established safeguards. When pa- 
ternalism holds sway, the national 
will, which is based upon public 
opinion, is weakened and the 
spirit of resistance becomes en- 
feebled. Time and again man- 
kind’s progress has been retarded 
by restrictive laws, oppressive 
regulations, or by a system of 
coddling the people, with the lure 
of security placed above risk-tak- 
ing ventures. It has been well 
said that ‘when people no longer 
are willing to take chances un- 


der the government of law, they 


under a 


must take their chances 
government of men.’ . Fs 


“When a government succeeds 
in using its authority to stifle in= 
quiry, or when it loses confidence 
in the capacity of the people to 
rule and proceeds to pamper them 
shield them against the 


and 
storms of life, the wealth-creat- 
ing qualities of the people are un- 
dermined, the nation is impov- 
erished, and self-government dis- 
appears. This is the verdict of 
history. 

“This same principle applies to 
international affairs. In the reha- 
bilitation task after the war the 
United States will be called upon 
to play a leading role. We should 
help the stricken nations to their 


| Boston in its current “New England Letter.” 
Continuing the bank says, “‘The source of 
_of inquiry, which is generally pre-@® 
'eeded by discontent or skepti-| feet, furnish them with food and 
Every step in the upward | clothing, and arrange for them to 
| climb of civilization has been the| receive tools so that they can go 
| result of experiment, of trial and | to work. 
and the Civil War. ke with pride of/error by investigation. For thou- | should provide the means of self- 

He had adopted this land and he wanted his | sands of years, the world was in| help and encourage them to work 


progress is the spirit 








In other words, we 


out their own salvation. Democ- 
racy cannot be imposed from 
without, but must spring from 
within the people themselves, and 
they must develop their own civ- 
ilization in keeping with their re- 
sources, capacity, and tradition. 
Lavish handouts on our part to 
other countries would not only 
disrupt their economies, but would 
engender their contempt and ill- 
will. Paternalism at home, or its 
extension abroad, is not in keep- 
ing with our tradition and is a 
threat to freedom. 

“In plotting our course for the 
future we should be mindful that 
the advance of civilization is the 
record of man’s struggle in over- 
coming the forces of nature by 
hard work and by constantly 
searching for better ways of do- 
ing things, and not by leaning on 
crutches. 

“A study of the history of man- 
kind reveals that innovation is 
the chief source of security. This 
is best exemplified by the record 
of our country. The unprecedent- 
ed growth of American industries 
has been due in large measure to 
American inventive genius and 
the willingness to take risks. 
Prior to the war the United States, 
with about 7% of the world’s pop- 
ulation, accounted for nearly as 
much income and wealth as all 
the other countries combined. 
This system made it possible for 
the average worker, with the aid 
of machines, to produce ten times 
as much as was produced by a 
worker during the early days of 
sthe Republic. About 100 years ago 
the average person had approxi- 
mately 52 wants, of which 16 were 
regarded as necessities. Prior to 
the war the wants numbered 484 
on the average, of which 94 were 
considered necessities. When the 
war came, American business was 
able in a comparatively short pe- 
riod of time to surpass the com- 
bined war output of the Axis 
powers, which had a running start 
of several years, In the race 
against time, American ingenuity 
met the test. The unprecedented 
achievement was made possible 
largely by the research facilities 
that have been built up over the 
years. In the course of a little 
more than two decades the num- 
ber of American research labora- 
tories has increased nearly 12- 
fold, while annual expenditures 
for research in industrial labora- 
tories in this country are placed 
at $300,009,000, or as much as was 
spent for this purpose by the rest 
of the world before the war. 


“The irresistible forces set in 
motion by modern developments, 
and accelerated by the war, make 
continued research mandatory. In 
its broadest sense, research rep- 
resents the perpetual’ search for 
better ways of doing things based 
upon investigation and experi- 
mentation. Regular research work 
should be given the green light 
as soon as military conditions per- 
mit, for research can be used as 
the most effective bridge to span 
the gap between wartime and 
peacetime operations. The first 
step in this direction should be 
to release the relatively small 
amount of materials necessary for 
experimental work. Provisions 





should also be made as soon as 
possible for resuming the study of 


ness has ever been forced to face. 
The fate of private enterprise and 
the preservation of our demo- 
cratic form of government will 
depend upon how effectively this 
situation is met. It is highly es- 
sential, therefore, that we keep 
within the framework of our 
economy the spirit of initiative 
and ingenuity, as well as provide 
the incentives for the assumption 


upon which the American system 
has been built and without which 
it cannot survive.” 


The Year Ahead 


(Continued from first page) 
in the rate of increase in infla- 
tionary pressures compared with 
earlier estimates. 

All this is in contrast to the 
situation a year ago when every 
day brought its quota of expand- 
ing appropriation for war and its 
new orders limiting the use of 
materials for civilian goods. It 
would be misleading to suggest 
that conditions have traversed 
the full circle or any substantial 
part of it, for manifestly war pro- 
duction in the aggregate must 
continue to call on the eountry’s 
resources to an extent which will 
restrict civilian production dras- 
tically until the @nd of the war. 
We must also realize that the 
first effect of cutting back war 
procurement in some directions 
is to permit a greater concentra- 
tion of effort in others. 

Defeating Germany and Japan 
is still an. undertaking of great 
magnitude. Though the “blue- 
print of Victory” is drawn we can- 
not afford to ease up, sit back and 
relax in the confident assumption 
that the time for extraordinary 
effort has passed. 

Victory, moreover, will bring 
its own stupendous problems. So 
far as we can see the Allied con- 
ferences have not yet outlined 
positive guarantees against future 
wars. Slashing way Japan’s war- 
won empire is not going to end 
the menace of Japan’s industrial 
war machine. Battering Germany 
into surrender will not, of itself, 


rule the world, 

America ther Allies still 
have a tremendous job to do to 
win the war and establish a dur- 
able peace. f’s a job that de- 
mands now 2 


alertness and plain hard work we 
can put into it. 


Wilshire Savs. Loan 
Increases Asseis 


Total assets of Wilshire Federal 
Savings 
were $1,831,564 as of Dec. 31, 1943, 
which represents an increase of 
64% in the year of 1943, according 
to an announcement made by 
Walter D. Smyth, Executive Vice- 
President of the organization. 
Dividends totaling $21,166.59 were 
paid to holders of savings and in- 
vestment accounts at the associa- 
tion on January 1, it was further 
announced by Mr. Smyth. Each 
person’s savings account up to 
$5,000 is insured by an instrumen- 
tality of the United States Gov- 
ernment. In line with the sub- 
stantial’ increase in assets during 
1943, loans at the end of the past 
year totaled $1,663,291, an increase 
of 63% during 1943. The semi- 
annual dividend was at the rate 
of 3% per year, the current rate 
savings accounts are now earn- 
ing at this association. 








and Loan Association: 
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of risks, for these are the pillars |} 


eliminate the German craving to f 


‘will continue to f 
demand all the faith, courage, j 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 





se COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
be CORPORATION 
_The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 69, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 59, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 48, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1944, 
DALE PARKER 


January 6, 1944 Secretary 








JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 58 
A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per 
share on the capital 
stock of Jchn Morrell 
& Co., will be paid 
January 31, 1944, to stockholders cf 
record January 17, 1944, as shown on 
the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, Iowa. Geo. A. Morrell, Treas. 














LIQUIDATION NOTICE 





The First National Bank located at Butte | 
in the State of Nebraska is closing its affairs. 
All creditors of the association are therefore 
hereby notified to present claims for payment. | 


ED. S. DONAHUE, President. 
apened December 2, , 10488. 


Ruml Again Chairman 
Of N. Y. Reserve Bank 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System  an- 
nounced on Jan, 2 that it had re- 
designated Beardsley Ruml as 
Chairman of the Board and Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York for 
the year 1944. Mr. Ruml has been 
a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York since Jan. 16, 
1937, and served as Deputy Chair- 
man of the Board from Jan. 19, 
1938, to Dec. 31, 1940. He has been 
Chairman of the Board and Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent since Jan, 1, 
1941. Mr. Ruml is Treasurer of 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York. 


The Board of Governors also 
announced on Jan. 2 the reap- 
pointment of William I. Myers, 
Dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., as Deputy 
Chairman of the New York bank. 
He has been a director of the 
bank since Jan. 1, 1943, and its 
Deputy Chairman since Sept. 11, 
1943. 


Robert D. Calkins, Dean of the 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
‘versity, New York, was re-elected 
‘a Class C director for a three- 
‘year term. 


.. At the Buffalo branch of the 
“Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the Board of Governors ‘an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Thomas Robins, Jr., President of 
Hewitt Rubber Corp., as a direc- 
tor for a three-year term. 


Marion B. Folsom, Treasurer of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., has been 
appointed Chairman of the Board 
of the Buffalo branch, succeeding 
Howard. Kellogg, and Elmer B. 
Milliman, President of the Cen- 
tral Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
. sueceeds Raymond N. Ball, Pres- 
ident of the  Lincoln-Alliance 
sBank & Trust Co., as a director 
of the Buffalo branch. 


Real Estate Opportunity 
Arthur Weisenberger & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
. bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have issued an interest- 
ing analysis of City Investing Co., 
.a@ company whose shares are listed 
- on the New York Stock Exchange 
and whose business, since 1904, 
has consisted of buying, managing 
and selling New York City real 
estate. Copies of this analysis, 





discussing the favorable aspects, 
_ and outlook of this situation, may , 
be obtaived upon reauest from. 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 





Uniform Article For Termination Of Govt. 


Fixed-Price War Supply Contracts Adopted 


A uniform termination article for 
' tracts was announced on Jan. 8 by James F. Byrnes, 
tion Director, who ordered all war procurement agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to make it effective immediately in all new supply contracts. 


Mr. Byrnes also forwarded to the agencies a statement of principles | 
| to be followed in determining costs at the time of termination: 

The termination article was” — 
drafted by Bernard M. Baruch, ; duced is a part of, or acquired ‘in| 


head of the OWM War and Post- 
War 


Chairman of the Joint Contract 
Termination Board. 

| The termination article pro- 
| vides for two types of settlement 
|—-negotiation and through appli- 
‘cation of a_ specified formula. 
|What the contractor must do on 
receiving 
\from the Government is set forth 
and provision 1s also 
Hod payment at contract prices 
|for all completed articles. 
respect to the margin of profit 
| allowed on work begun but not 
| completed, the uniform termina- 
| tion clause has devised a formula 
| limiting the aggregate profit in 
'all cases to a maximum of 6% 


processed inventory. 


nation article for fixed-price sup- | 
ply contracts follows: 


ARTICLE—tTermination at the 
Option of the Government. (A) 
The performance of work under 
the contract may be terminated 
by the Government in accordance 
with this article in whole, or from 
time to time in part, whenever 
the contracting officer shall de- 
termine any such termination is 
for the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment. Termination of work 
hereunder shall be effected by 
delivery to the contractor of a 
notice of termination specfiying 
the extent to which performance 
of work under the contract shall 
be terminated, and the date upon 
which such termination shall be- 
come effective. If termination of 
work under this contract is si- 
multaneous with, a part of, or in 
connection with, a general termi- 
nation (1) of all or substantially 





tracts made by the depart- 
ment for the same product or for 
closely related products, or (2) 
of war contracts at, about the 
time of, or following, ‘the cessa- 
tion of the present hestilities, or 
any major part thereof, such 
termination shall only be made 
in accordance with the provisions 
of this article, unless the con- 
tracting officer finds that the con- 
tractor is then in gross or willful 
default under this contract. 


(b) After receipt of a notice of 
termination and except as other- 
wise directed by the contracting 
officer, the contractor shall (1) 
terminate work under the con- 
tract on the date and to the extent 
specified in the notice of termina- 
-tion; (2) place no further orders 
or sub-contracts for materials, ser- 
vices or facilities, except as may 
be necessary for completion of 
such portions of the work under 
the contract as may not be termi- 
nated; (3) terminate all orders 
and subcontracts to the extent 
that they relate to the perform- 
ance of any work terminated by 
the notice of termination; (4) 
assign to the Government, in the 
manner and to the extent directed 
by the contracting officer, all of 
the right; tithe! and interest of the 
contractoritinder’the orders of 
subcontracts so terminated; (5) 
settle all claims arising out of 
such termination'of orders and 
subcontracts with the approval or 
ratification of the contracting of- 
ficer to the extent that he may 
require, which approval or rati- 
fication shall be final for all the 
purposes of this article; (6) 
transfer title and deliver to the 


Readjustment Unit, and by 
his associate, John M. Hancock, 


his termination notice | 
made for | 


With | 


and to a maximum of 2% on un- | 


The text of the uniform termi- | 


half of a group or class of con-' 


fixed-price war supply 





respect of the perfor mance of the} 


work terminated in the notice of | @!Vision (iii) shall exclude any 
termination, and (ii) the plans,|C?@rses for interest on borrow- | 
drawings, information and other | ings; 

|property which, if the contract | (3) The reasonable cost of the 
|had been completed. would be| premuraneaie and protection of 
lrequired to be furnished to the | property incurred pursuant to, 
Government: (7) use his best ef- | paragraph (b) (9). hereof; and| 
forts to sell in the manner, to the | 82Y, other reasonable cost inci- 
|extent, at the time, and at the under RO termination of. wos 
price ‘or prices directed or used under this contract, including ex-| 
|by the contracting officer, any | {pense incidental to the deter- 


property of the types referred to 
in sub-division (6) of this para- 
graph, provided, however, 
the contractors (i) shall not be 
required to extend credit to any 
purchasers and (ii) may retain 
any such property at a price or 
prices approved by the contract- 
ing officer; (8) complete per- 
formance of such part of the work 
as shall not have been terminated 
by the notice of termination: and 
| (9) take such action as may be 
| necessary or as the contracting 
| officer may direct for protection 
and preservation of the property, 
which is in the possession of the 
contractor and in which the Gov- 
ernment has or may acquire an 
interest. 

(c) The contractor and the con- 
tracting officer may agree upon 
the whole or any part of the 
amount or amounts to be paid to 
the contractor by reason of the 
total or partial termination of 
work pursuant to this article, 
which amount or amounts may 
include a reasonable allowance 
for profit, and the Government 
shall pay the agreed amount or 
amounts. Nothing in paragraph 
(d) of this article prescribing the 
amount to be paid to the con- 
tractor in the event of failure of 
the contractor and the contracting 
officer to agree upon the whole 
amount to be paid to the con- 
tractor by reason of the termi- 
nation of work pursuant to this 
article shall be deemed to limt. 
restrict or otherwise determine or 
affect the amount or amounts 
whieh may be agreed upon to be 
paid to the contractor pursuant 
to this paragraph (c). 

(d) In the event of the failure 
of the contractor and contracting 
officer to agree as provided in 
paragraph (c) upon the whole 
amount to be paid to the con- 
tractor by reason of the termina- 
tion of work pursuant to this ar- 
ticle, the Government, but with- 
out duplication of any amounts 
agreed upon in accordance with 
paragraph (c), shall pay to the 
contractor the following amounts: 

(1) For completed articles de- 
livered to and accepted by the 
Government (or sold or retained 
as provided by paragraph (b) (7) 
above, and not theretofore paid 
for, forthwith a sum equivalent 
to aggregate price for such ar- 
ticles computed in accordance 
with the price or prices specified 
in the contract; 

(2) In respect of the contract 
work terminated as permitted by 
this article, the total (without 
duplication of any items) of (i) 
the cost of such work exclusive 
of any cost attributable to articles 
paid or, to be paid for under para- 
graph (d) (1) hereof; (ii) the cost 
of settling and paying claims aris- 
ing out of the termination of work 
under subcontracts or orders as 
provided in paragraph (b) (5) 
above, exclusive of the amounts 
paid or payable on account of 
supplies or materials delivered or 
services furnished by the sub- 








Government in the manner to the 





extent and at the times directed | 
by the contracting officer (i) the , 
fabricated or unfabricated parts, 
work in process, completed work, 
supplies and otwer tuaterral pru- 





contractor prior to the effective 


date of the notice of termination | 


of work under this contract, 
which amounts shall be included 
in the cost on account of which 
‘payment is made under subdivi- 


con- 
War Mobiliza- | 


that | 


sion (i) above; and (iii) a sum 
equal to... per cent (*) of the 
part of the amount determined 
under subdivision (i) which rep- 
| resents the cost of articles or ma- 
| terials not processed by the con-| 
tractor, plus a sum equal to . 
| per cent (** 
| such amount, 
}such sums shall not exceed 6% 


but the aggregate of 


mined under subdivision 


| mination of the amount due to 
the termination of work under 
this contract. 


The total sum to be paid to the 
contractor under subdivisions (1) 
and (2) of this paragraph (d) 
shall not exceed the total contract 
price reduced by the amount of 
payments otherwise made and by 
the. contract price of work not 
terminated. Except for normal 
spoilage and to the extent that 
the Government shall have other- 
wise expressly assumed the risk | 
of loss, there shall be excluded 
from the amounts payable to the 
contractor as provided in para- 
graph (d) (1) and paragraph (d) 
(2) (i), all amounts allocable to 
or payable in respect of property, 
which is destroyed, lost, stolen or 
damaged so as to become un- 
deliverable prior to the transfer 
of title to the Government orto a 
buyer pursuant to paragraph (b) 
(7) or prior to the 60th day after 
delivery to the Government of an 
inventory covering such property, 
whichever shall first occur. 

(e) The obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to make any payments 
under this article: (1) small be 
subject to deductions in respect 
of (i) all unliquidated partial or | 
progress payments, payments on 
account theretofore made to the 
contractor and unliquidated ad- 
vance payments, (ii) any claim 
which the Government may have 
against the contractor in connec- 
tion with this contract, and (iii) 
the price agreed upon or the pro- 
ceeds of sale of any materials, 
supplies or other things retained 
by the contractor or sold, and not 
otherwise recovered by or cred- 
ited to the Government, and (2) 
in the discretion of the contract- 
ing officer shall be subject to 
defuction in respect of the 
amount of any claim of any sub- 
contractor or supplier whose sub- 
contract or order shall have been 
terminated as provided in para- 
graph (b) (3) except to the extent 


erty or materials delivered to the 
contractor or (ii) services fur- 
nished to the contractor in cén- 
nection with the’ production of 
completed articles under this con- 
tract. 

(f) In the event that, prior to 
the determination of the final 
amount to be paid to the con- 
tractor as in this article provided, 
the contractor shall file with the 
contracting officer a request in 
writing that an equitable adjust- 
ment should be made in the price 
or prices specified in the contract 
for the work not terminated by 
the notice of termination, the ap- 
propriate fair and reasonable 
adjustment shall be made in such 
price or prices. 

(g) The Government shall make 
partial payments and payments on 
account, from time to time, of the 
amounts to which the contractor 
shall be entitled under this ar- 


) of the remainder of | 


of | 
ithe whole of the amount deter- | 
(i), | 


which for the purpose of this sub- | 


|of, the amounts of the payments 
to be made by the government té 
the contractor shall be determined 
in accordance with the statement 
,of principles for determination of 
cost upon termination of govern- 


.| ment fixed price supply contraets 


approved by the Joint Contract 


Termination Board, Dec. 31, 1948. 
The -contractor for a period of 
three years after final settlement 
under the contract shall make 


available to the government at all 
reasonable times at the office of 
the contractor all of its books, 
|records, documents and other 
evidence bearing on the costs and 
expenses of the contractor under 
the contract and in respect of the 
termination of work thereunder. 
*Not to exceed 2%. 

**To be established at a figure 
which is fair and reasonable un- 
der the circumstances. 


Rochester Telephone 
Gom. Stock Marketed 


A public offering was made 
Jan. 4 of 380,000 shares of commen 
stock of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp., one of the country’s lead- 
ing independent telephone con- 
cerns, at $15.375 a share by an 
underwriting syndicate headed by 
The First Boston Corp. No new 
financing is involved, the stoek 
having been bought from a group 
of Rochester business men, who 
acquired it in exchange fer 
Rochester Telephone second 
ferred stock purchased by em 
from the New, York Telephone 





i Co. 


The new financial set-up of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. con- 
sists of 500,000 shares of commen 
stock ($10 par), preceded by 22,- 
826 shares of 44% cumulative 
preferred stock ($100 par) and 
funded and other debt of $9,276,- 
344. Plant and equipment of the 
company was carried on its books 
on July 31 last at $24,922,417. The 





that such claim covers (i) prop- S 





ticle, whether determined by. 
agreement or otherwise, whenever 
in the opinion of the contracting | 
officer the aggregate of such pay- | 








ments shall be within the amount 
to which the contractor will be 
entitled hereunder. 

(h) For the purpose of para-. 
graphs (d) (2) and (d) (3) here- 





remaining 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock will continue to be 
owned by Rochester residents 
most of whom are officers and di- 
rectors of the company. 

Rochester Telephone Corp. 
serves 2,300 square miles with a 
population of 530,400, including 
all of Monroe and Livingsten 


Counties and parts of Genesee, 


Ontario, Steuben and Wyoming 
Counties in New York. About 
70% of the company’s revenues 
originate in Rochester. 

Associated with The First Bos- 
ton Corp. in the underwriting are 
the Union Securities Corp., Smith, 
Barney & Co., White Weld & Co., 
George D. B. Bonbright & Ce., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody &. .Co., Merrill Lyneh, 
bibgtiine Fenner & Beane; Stone 
‘Webster and Blodget. Inc.; 
S., Moseley & Co., Tucker, 
Anthony & Co., Sage, Rutty & 
Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp. and 
Little & "Hopkins, Ine. 





Sabotaging Sugar Industry 

Lamborn & Co., Inc., 99 Wall 
Street, New York City, sugar 
brokers for over fifty years, have 
prepared an analvsis of the sugar 
situation entitled “Formula for 
Sabotage of the Sugar Industry,” 
expressing the growing alarm felt 
by the firm concerning a trend im 
American life which they believe 
is threatening to rob the Amer- 
ican people of certain freedoms 
long assumed to be inherent im 
American citizenship. Copies ef 
the study may be obtained from 
Lamborn & Co., Inc., upon re- 
quest. 


Interstate Looks Good 


Interstate Aircraft & Engineer- 
ing Corp. offers an attractive situ- 
ation, according to a desrrintive 
brochure issued by Fred W. Fair- 





Street. Chicaso. members of Chi- 
easo Stock Exchanve. Copies of 
this interesting brochure may be 
had from the firm upon request. 





‘man & Co., 208 South La Selle - 
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NASD Governors Urged To Rescind Illegal 5% 
Rule At Next Week’s Meeting 


(Continued from page 163) 


would have favored or been indifferent to the rule would not 
exceed ten. 

So you may ask how come our survey and the polls of | 
these Associations reflect different results? The whole story | 
lies in the fact that the polls by the Associations were not | 
secret but were conducted by telephone. Firm after firm | 
told us they could not afford to make their feelings known. | 
In other words FEAR was dominant in the minds of these 
dealers when the polls were taken just as is the case with 
those writing to the ‘Chronicle’ condemning the mark-up 
rule who asked that we not reveal their identity. 

On page 163 we give a resolution passed by the mem- 


A Step In The Right Direction 


(Continued from page 163) 
by any arbitrary percentage figure in the absence of any statute 


in law to that effect. 
GEORGE W. WRISTON, 
DAVID W. BENJAMIN, 
NORMAN W. EISEMAN, 
A. JAMES ECKERT, 
GEORGE R. COOLEY. 


DEALER NO. 113 


Regarding the recent letters in your paper having to do with the 
5% limitation rule by the NASD, although I am not a member, I will 
be very glad to contribute $50.00 as a starter toward a fund to be used 
in fighting this directive. Apparently if nothing is done about it, it 
will affect every small security dealer. 

It appears to me that most of the small dealers are afraid to 
speak up individually but perhaps by binding together we might be 
able to. save our businesses. Five per cent. is ridiculous and yet I 
don’t believe there is a small dealer in America who operates on a 


bers of the Business Conduct Committee of the NASD in the 


Albany, N. Y., area which is 


self-explanatory. Members of 


Committees in other areas are understood to be planning to 
follow suit which is in keeping with the avowed intentions 
of others serving in a similar capacity to ignore the illegally 


adopted 5% mark-up rule. 


-It is to be hoped that more and more dealers in all parts 
of the country will band together and take measures to com- 
pel the Association to rescind this obnoxious rule. Such 
groups and dealer associations should write or telegraph to 
Ganson Purcell, Chairman of the SEC, and Henry Riter, 3rd, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the NASD, and insist 
that the rule be abrogated when the Governors meet at Hot 
Springs, W. Va., next Monday and Tuesday (Jan. 17 and 18). 
The “Chronicle” would appreciate receiving copies of such 


communications. 
not stand. 


This rule should not, must not, and will 


Such additional letters from dealers on the 5% profit 
spread as could be accommodated in today’s paper are given, 
starting on page 163. As in the past, no letter favorable to 


the 5% decree 
iy informing the “Chronicle” 


you are helping the cause in a substantial manner. 


as been omitted. And please remember that 


of your views on the subject 
The 


names of those submitting comments will be omitted where 
requested. Communications should be addressed to Editor, 
“Commercial & Financial Chronicle,’ 25 Spruce Street, 


New York 8, N. Y. 





Willkie Galls For Individual Responsibility 
To Solve Present And Post-War Problems 


(Continued from page 163) 


common to all of us. They are not 
the sole and exclusive property of 
the so-called great men. They are 
of the people. The basic tenet of 
democracy, which we in America 
so deeply believe, is that if the 
people are given full responsibility 
for their personal lives, and for 
the government of their public af- 
fairs, these standards—moral as 
well as artistic—will prevail. 

“Just a little over a year ago I 
had the privilege of speaking on 
these Opera Victory Rallies. At 
that time the United Nations were 
far from being a cohesive body of 
peoples fighting together; no 
American of Cabinet rank had 
even visited Russia or China. — 

“*t seemed to millions of us that 
immediate steps had to be taken 
to bring together the four creat 
Allied powers — Britain, Russia, 
China and the United States— 
and my time on this hour was 
consequently devoted to urging 
that those great powers should 
come together in common council. 
At last as we all know, the enor- 
mous weight of public opinion has 
brought about three successive 
conferences—at Moscow, at Cairo 
and at Teheran. ~ 

“These conferences, we have 
reason to believe, have established 
effective military coordination 
and cooperation of the four great 
Allies. But we also have reason 
to believe that they have not yet 
produced sufficient political and 
economic and moral understand- 
ings. The force of the peoples’ 
opinion was responsible for the 
very fact that the conference took 
place and for such progress as has 
been made.thus far. The people 


must now assert their opinion 
clearly to bring about those politi- 
cal, economic and moral under- 
standings which alone can make 
rea] the great principles for which 
we fight. ; 


“Unfortunately, the weight of 
American public opinion and the 
power of our official representa- 
tives will be greatly lessened if 
America presents to the world the 
spectacle of a democratic nation 
discordant within and unable to 
solve its domestic problems. The 
world is not apt to be guided by 
our principles in the solution of 
its problems when those principles 
seem so inadequate as a solution 
for our own. 

“Other nations will not under- 
stand that the very reason we 
seem so inept at times is not be- 
cause democracy is inherently in- 
effective but because we have not 
as individual citizens assumed our 
responsibilities; and the full func- 
tioning of the democratic process 
depends upon individual respon- 
sibility. 

“Only recently it was suggested 
that our Government is a doctor 
and that we, the people of the 
United States, are patients. Now 
this idea—even though facetiously 
suggested — that the American 
people are always sick and that 
they are not robust individuals 
actually is an insidious doctrine— 
a doctrine that would make moral 
hypochondriacs of us all, if we 
accepted it. It is a doctrine which 
at this particular moment we must 
repudiate and repudiate com- 
pletely. For the tests that we face 
in the coming year will require 
not only healthy bodies but vig- 
orous minds and stalwart spirits. 
This year will be a tough year. 


“Unless internal collapse comes 
soon in Germany our casualty lists 
will be long, heart-breakingly 
long. Unless our leaders exercise 
more forthright and courageous 
leadership in world affairs than 
they have heretofore done we may 





see ourselves mocked by the 





smaller margin than I do. 


DEALER NO. 114 

I again wish to voice my appreciation of the articles appearing 
in the Chronicle in behalf of the smail dealer. 

I have written letters and enclosed these reprints to two Repre- 
sentatives and one Senator from the Northern Indiana District. Please 
send me five additional reprints of the two articles appearing in the 
Dec. 23rd edition, as I think these are particularly to the point. 

I have read all of the letters from dealers: appearing in your 
paper, and am greatly impressed with the idea of forming another 
association of dealers as a protection against the SEC and the NASD, 
and re-establish the American way of doing business. 

No doubt you are in touch with many smaller dealers there in 
New York who would be glad to head such an association, and I would 
gladly pay my pro-rata share in getting it functioning as quickly as 


possible. 


DEALER NO. 115 


After thirty five years in the investment security business of high 
standing, had to let salesmen go. Sold off office furniture, business 
records in storage. Had to close up business because overhead more 
than the 5% now allowed. Had very fine clientelle all over the State, 
large industrialists, banks, bankers, investors. Handled small issues 


not syndicated. Small lucrative business. 





bright slogans for which we have|sense of individual responsibility 


fought. 

“Unless clearer thinking is ap- 
plied to the problems of our home 
front we will continue to be rent 
with internal discord, which will 
inevitably lengthen the fighting. 
Unless more imagination and un- 
derstanding are given to the trans- 
ference of our economy from war- 
time to peace-time operation we 
may find our economie and social 
system in complete confusion 
when the fighting is over. 

“It will be a tough year. 

“And no doctor, even with the 
palliatives and drugs of an all- 
wise, all-powerful Government 
can save us from the responsi- 
bility that is rightfully ours as in- 
dividual citizens. 

“If illustrations of this principle 
were needed, we have had them 
of late in abundance. The recur- 
rent seizures of factories and 
mines and the recent seizure of 
the railroads are disturbingly 
present in all our minds. Those 
were the drugs prescribed by the 
doctors when the case became too 
painful. But the disease remains, 
and it will not be cured by giving 
drugs to the people. For it is a 
disease of the doctors, not of the 
people. And it will be cured only 
by attacking its fundamental 
cause — maladministration. The 
essence of our present unhealthy 
administration is the failure to 
establish administrative bodies 
with power and authority whose 
decisions are just and fair and are 
not subject to capricious over- 
ruling that destroys public respect 
—administrative bodies under 
whose rules each citizen knows 
his rights and his responsibilities. 

“For all the confusion in our do- 
mestic economy is a perfect illus- 
tration of the fallacy of one-man 
government in a democracy, no 
matter how brilliant and no mat- 
ter how well meaning it may be. 

“And now, at the beginning of a 
year that we all know will be 
tough, we might as well realize 
that no government—one man or 
otherwise—can solve our prob- 


lems for us, either our present 
problems or the very difficult 
problems that will arise with the 
readjustment of our economy 
from war to peace-time condi- 
tions. Only by our own initia- 
tive, our arn energy, and our 


' 





will our problems be solved. 

“Only by measuring up to the 
highest standards of our tradi- 
tions and our purposes can we as 
citizens perform fully our obliga- 
tions. For there are great moral 
principles involved in the strug- 
gle that is going on in the world 
today; the principle of honesty, 
the principles of sacrifice, the 
principles of devotion, the prin- 
ciples of self-government, all the 
precious principles of human free- 
dom. It is with these, and these 
alone, that we can mobilize the 
home front. It is with these, and 
these alone, that we can win a 
real and final victory, and build 
a lasting peace.” 





Aspects Cf Industry- 
N Y. Institute Course 


The New York Institute of Fi- 
nance announces a series of au- 
thoritative and instructive lec- 
tures covering developments in 
the industrial field, entitled “As- 
pects of Modern Industry.” These 
lectures, will be given from 3:30 
to 5:00 p. m. at the Board of Gov- 
ernors Room, New York Stock 
Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New 
York City. Cost of the series of 
lectures is five dollars. 

The schedule of lectures fol- 
lows: 

Jan. 17—“Glass” by J. T. Lit- 
tleton, Vice President and As- 
sistant. Director, Reesarch and 
Development Department, Corn- 
ing Glass Works. 

Jan. 24—‘Magnesium” by Otis 
E. Grant, Magnesium Division, 
Dow Chemical Company. 

Jan. 31—“Aluminum” by Wal- 
ter. L. Rice, Vice President, Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, President, 
Reynolds Mining Corporation. 

Feb. 7—‘“Synthetic Rubber” by 
John P. Coe, General Manager, 
Synthetic Rubber Division, United 
States Rubber Company. 





Interesting Possibilities 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine offers 
attractive possibilities according 
to a descriptive circular being 
distributed by Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Copies if this interesting cir- 
cular may be had from Caswell 
& Co. upon request. 


‘Cramp Workers End 
Shipyard Strike 


| 

| Three thousand union employees 
| of the Cramp Shipbuilding Co. on 
| Jan. 9 voted to end a strike which 
| had halted production of invasion 
| ships at the Cramp yards for four 
idays, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Philadelphia, 
Pa., which further says in part: 

The men agreed to return on 
the morning of Jan. 10, although 
earlier in the meeting they booed 
when heads of the union local 
reported that national officers of 
the industrial union of Marine 
and. Shipbuilding Workers Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
had ordered the strike terminated 
“at once.” 

As the vote was taken, the 4th 
Naval District announced it had 
been instructed by Fank Knox, 
Secretary of Navy, to give civilian 
authorities “any assistance which 
may be needed” in assuring 
“ready and unmolested access. to 
the plant” to any workers want- 
ing to return to their jobs. 

“In issuing these instructions, 
the Secretary stated that this act 
is not to be construed as consti- 
tuting the taking over of the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co. by the 
Navy,” the announcement said. 

Secretary Knox and the Na- 
tional War Labor Board pre- 
viously had appealed for termi- 
nation of the strike, which left 
17,000 men idle on Jan. 6 after 





the Cramp company discharged 42 
painters who insisted on work- 
ing with brushes rather than 
spray guns as ordered by the com- 


pany. 


Congress Convenes To 
Face Vital Issues 


The second session of the ‘78th 
Congress convened on Jan. 10 fol- 
lowing a three-weeks’ Christmas 
recess. Since the President’s mes- 
sage on the “State of-the Union” 
was not to be delivered until Jan. 
11, both branches of Congress only 
held brief formal meetings and no 
legislative business was trans- 
acted, although several measures 
were introduced in the House. 

Since there were several impor- 
tant issues in the unfinished legis- 
lative stages when the first session 
of the 78th Congress adjourned on 
Dec. 21, it is believed likely that 
these will be taken up first on 
the calendar, although new pro- 
posals may be given precedence. 
The major subjects to be disposed 
of are the new tax bill, the food- 
subsidy question, soldier vote bill 
and mustering-out pay for serv> 
icemen. The President’s proposal 
for a national service law is ex- 
pected to be the most controver~ 
sial question when it comes up 
for debate. : 


NYSE Official 
Decorated In Italy 


Col. Charles E. Saltzman, whose 
decoration with the Order of the 
British Empire for meritorious 
action in the Mediterranean was 
announced on Jan. 11 from Allied 
headquarters in Algiers, is a Vice- 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange on leave of absence. He 
is with General Mark Clark’s 
staff -in- Italy. In making this 
known the Exchange stated: z 

“Col, Saltzman was graduated 
in 1925 from the United” States 
Military Academy, where he re- 
ceived a Rhoades Scholarship to 
Oxford University. Returning to 
this country he served as a White 
House aide in 1929 and 1930. 

“In May, 1930, Col. Saltzman 
became associated with the New 
York Telephone Co. which he left 
five years later to join the staff 
,of the New York Stock Exchange. 
He was appointed a Vice-Presi-; 
dent of the Exchange in March 











1939.” ‘ 
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Post-War Prospects In Retailing 


(Continued from page 164) 


some quarters to the starvation | reasonable to assume that indi- | 


point. 


|vidual dislocations of production 


| severe 
‘and the ability of Government 
| and business jointly to keep the 
economic system humming will 
be sorely strained. Careful prep- 
laration and planning by both 


I repeat that we can hardly | Will become more numerous and | parties can make a difference of 


grasp the impact of this war on 
the world economy, largely be- 
cause in the midst of the greatest 
conflagration in history most of 
us continue to lead reasonably 
normal-lives. We have plenty of 
food, our homes are comfortable, 
we can drive about a bit, we have 
jobs, and business is good. No 
wonder we fail to appreciate 
fully that our social and economic 
structure is exposed to the most 
tremendous forces in all history, 
and that the impact of these 
forces will be felt permanently. 
No wonder some of us feel that 
once the war is over everything 
will return to something ap- 
proaching normalcy. Its many 
impacts have been so far re- 
moved from us, or have been so 
intangible and so widely diffused 
over the globe that we are unable 
to grasp their full implications. 
Rather do we assume, perhaps 
unthinkingly, that we shall one 
day suddenly return to the good 
old days of freedom of enterprise, 
that our only problem will be to 
provide full employment, and 
that everything will be solved 
prettily if we but doa bit of in- 
telligent planning of our own in- 
dividual business. affairs. We 
are in for genuine disillusionment. 


You may wonder why, in a dis- 
cussion of retailing, I am talking 
in such general terms. I am 
doing so because retail trade de- 
pends directly upon the state of 
our whole economy. Retailing 
prospers as industry and agricul- 
ture flourish; reduce production 
or lower the national income and 
retail sales diminish. Rarely can 
a merchant rise far above the con- 
ditions which surround him. The 
effective solution of the complex 
economic and social problems of 
the day means more to the suc- 
cess of his business than his own 
business efforts. Occasionally a 
business can grow and prosper in 
the face of adverse surrounding 
circumstances; generally speak- 
ing, however, success and pros- 
perity are attainable only when 
the economy as a whole thrives. 
Any attempt to appraise. the 
prospects of retailing therefore 
must look beyond its confines, as 
well as within them. 


As we start moving down the 
long grade which will bring us 
eventually, we hope, to normalcy, 
we will encounter a number of 
highly significant phenomena. If 
we assume that the European War 
will end in 1944 and the Pacific 
War in 1945 or 1946 (an assump- 
tion which seems to enjoy popular 
favor at the moment), our first 
‘stretch of road (1944) will be 
characterized by an acceleration 
in contract terminations, the pace 
quickening as the defeat of Ger- 
many approaches. With this will 
come reconversion unemploy- 
ment, the problem of contract 
settlement, and the problem of 
disposal of Government surpluses. 
For many a business this, to a 
certain degree, will be the end of 
the war. How effectively the 
Government deals with these 
problems will have a great deal 
of bearing upon the fortunes of a 
great many enterprises. The in- 
telligence with which materials 
are released for the production 
of civilian goods obviously will 
have great importance during 
this period. We are already in 
the early period of reconversion. 
Contracts are being terminated, 
labor ‘is being released; the sup- 
ply situation is easing in certain 
instances. There is little evidence 
that either the Government or 
most. employers are fully pre- 
pared. An order issued last week 
authorizing the production of a 
certain item caught a well-known: 
manufacturer in such a position 
that he couldn’t get into produc- 
tion on the item for nearly. six 
months. 
planned by the “experts,” it is 


| collectively more serious as we 
; move through 1944. 

| An armistice in Europe, should 
it come, say, in August, would 
bring with it the need for a major 
realignment of our industrial 
forces. How well prepared are 
we for that event, possibly only 
a matter of months away? Does 
the Government know what it 
will do on the homefront besides 
cancel a lot of contracts at that 
point? Does it have a plan’ 
How will an armistice affect your 
‘business, and what in detail do 
you expect to do about it? How 
many manufacturers now have 
completed or soon will complete 
actual production and sales pro- 
grams to put in effect when the 
war is over for them—which may 
be long before it is over in the 
Pacific? Post-war committees, 
post-war reports and surveys are 
legion, and the very term “post- 
war planning” already is a hack- 
neyed phrase. The stark fact re- 
mains that unless each business 
evolves its own plans in detail, 
pressing governmental agencies 
for clearance when necessary and 
the facts warrant, it is courting 
serious trouble for itself, and pos- 
sibly sooner than it thinks. 


If peace comes in Europe in the 
last half of 1944, the chances are 
that the year will go down in his- 
tory as a war prosperity year, 
with a national income not very 
far from that ef 1943. The year 
will have seen the beginning: of 
the liquidation of our war econ- 
omy and will have been charac- 
terized by numerous minor shocks 
to our economy, many of them 
coming together at the time of 
the armistice, hence constituting 
a fairly major shock. How seri- 
ously these 1944 shocks dislocate 
the economy will depend upon 
how well Government and busi- 
ness prepare to meet them. The 
year-end probably will find us 
with most of the present Govern- 
ment controls still in effect, but 
civilian production will be in- 
creasing, war production will have 
declined, sharply in some lines, 
reconversion will be well under 
way, unemployment will be ex- 
tensive in some localities, the 
problem of the returning service 
men will be serious—in short, for 
many practical purposes we will 
be in the post-war period. 

If the war with Japan lasts 
until 1946, our economic system 
will be-sustained in considerable 
measure by continued war pro- 
duction during 1945 and 1946. 
Our level of employment and 
national income will be depend- 
ent in large measure, however, 
upon the ability of Government 
and business together to effect 
maximum reconversion to the 
production of civilian goods, 
without impairing the Pacific War 
effort. As I have _ stated, this 
problem of reconversién is already 
at hand—it simply will become in- 
creasingly serious as we move 
towards the end of the Pacific 
War. With the end of the Japa- 
nese war we may be within sight 
of the valley at the end of our 
trip down the hill. But a period 
of substantial reconversion of our 
economy will remain, shortages 
of goods will still be numerous, 
price, rationing, material and 
wage controls probably still will 
be necessary for a time until the 
economy. returns, if it does, to a 
normal equilibrium. 

In brief, it is highly unlikely 
that the war will end for the 
business community as a whole in 
less than four or five years. It 
already has begun to end, how- 
ever, and many business concerns 
will sustain severe shocks long 
before peace is declared. While 
the probability is that we shall 
have another two or three years 


of greater or less war prosperity, 








If the war goes as: 


in our 
one of 


dollars 
in any 


many billions of 
national income 
these years. 

With the war out of the way in 
the military sense, we will be put 
to our real test. It has been esti- 
mated that we must find ways of 
keeping 55 million people em- 
ployed, far more than in any 
peace-time year in our history. 
What are the prospects of suc- 
ceeding? Obviously this calls for 
a tremendous physical output of 
goods—there is no other answer. 
How can we achieve it? In my 
judgment, only by the pursuit of 
sound economic policies by Gov- 
ernment, industry, labor and agri- 
culture. Some of these seem to 
me to be as follows: 

1. The philosophy of scarcity, 
so prevalent in the thinking of 
the ’30’s, must be abandoned. It 
has pervaded the Government, 
and has been by no means rarely 
found in industry, labor and 
agriculture. 

2. The efforts of all must be 
concentrated upon the achieve- 
ment of low prices. In no other 
way can tremendous physical 
output be absorbed in the market. 
People will buy a million auto- 
mobiles if they are priced low 
enough; they won’t buy a million 
homes if their prices are inflated 
by artificial labor costs and build- 
ing material prices. 

3. Illegal and anti-social mo- 
nopolistic practices must be de- 
stroyed, whether in _ industry, 
labor or agriculture. Their very 
purpose is high prices, and high 
prices bring scarcity, reduce de- 
mand and reduce output. In my 
judgment, 55,000,000 jobs are im- 
possible in peace-time unless we 
can maintain true competition in 
industry, labor and agriculture, 
thus keeping prices and wages on 
a competitive level, and prevent- 
ing the exploitation of the public 
through artificial prices and wage 
rates. If we deny this we must 
acknowledge the inability of our 
population to support itself by 
work. Our only recourse will be 
to a system of subsidies and doles. 

4. Industry and all those who 
work must be supplied with rea- 
sonable incentives, financial and 
otherwise. The whole system of 
business taxation must be over- 
hauled if capital is to be induced 
to take new _ risks. Business 
which behaves itself must be 
given an incentive and an oppor- 
tunity to grow, for without 
growth in industry the employ- 
ment problem cannot be solved. 
So, too, must individuals be en- 
couraged to produce efficiently, 
to grow and to progress. Re- 
strictions all too often imposed 
upon individual workers by their 
employers or by their fellow- 
workers must be removed. 

5. Industry and Government 
must exploit every available mar- 
ket to the utmost. A large part 
of the world will need rebuilding 
and modernization. Many areas 
whose economic progress has been 
retarded have now been laid 
open by modern transportation 


and modern = science. Russia, 
China, Africa and the Pacific 
islands are cases in point. Their 


commercial and industrial devel- 
opment will provide tremendous 
opportunities for American indus- 
iry if the foreign trade policies 
of this and other countries are 
liberalized. We cannot sell 
abroad, however, and at the same 
time refuse to buy. 

Our domestic market theoreti- 
cally presents an opportunity for 
tremendous expansion. It has 
been estimated that a $22,000,- 
000,000 market awaits industries 
whose’ production of certain 
civilian goods has been stopped 
by the war. New products made 
possible by the phenomenal tech- 
nological achievements of indus- 





there will be much maladjust- 
ment during these years, many 


try during the war offer untold 
possibilities, and will stimulate re- 





‘years to come. 


many people will 
things after the war 
assure their production. 


will not 


as the desire to buy. The fact 
that savings are tremendous’ and 
private debt reduced will mean 
little if unemployment assumes 
large proportions. This brings us 
back to the necessity of produc- 
ing in quantity in a free market 
and at the lowest possible cost. 
If industry is to do this it must 
plan courageously and imagina- 
tively, and 


pioneer in a truly free, competi- 
time system. Industry cannot be 
expected to do this in the absence 
of a favorable national economic 
policy. As far as I know, little 
effort has been made to formulate 
such a policy. It should embrace 
not only such matters as contract 
termination, the liquidation of 
war surpluses, the disposal of war 
plants, ete., but should also call 
for the elimination of illegal 
monopoly wherever found, the 
modification of the whole Federal 
tax structure, the solution of the 
labor-management __ relationship, 
and the liberalization of trade 
policy. Most important of all, it 
would require a specific commit- 
ment to a philosophy of free en- 
terprise. .This would be some- 
thing new in the recent history of 
this country, for it would rule out 
a thousand devices of monopoly, 
unfair competition, bureaucracy, 
exploitation and obstructionism 
which have been too common in 
the ranks of Government, indus- 
try, labor and agriculture for 
decades. 

Some of us feel that the system 
of free enterprise has distin- 
guished itself during the war and 
are quite optimistic about its pub- 
lic acceptance after the war. This 
point of view contains a danger- 
ous fallacy. The productive and 
technical genius of American in- 
dustry, under war pressure and 
with the aid and direction of the 


The de-| portant problems. 
mand must be there, and this re- | that clearly enough in the conduct 
quires purchasing power as well;of some of our domestic affairs 





it must assume the|free society, as do you. 
risks that inevitably attach to the| believe that the magnificent op- 





Government, has done an _ in- 





producing the instruments 


modern warfare. 


to do a similarly incredible job 


conditions. 
be. 


liquidate the war. 


power among nations, some of the 
more dominant of which do not 
believe in the same kind of po- 
litical, social and economic or- 
ganiaztion which we profess to: 








cherish. 

Every one of us should be doing 
a great deal of hard, solid think- 
ing about the future. Not only 
must this thinking be applied to 
our own enterprises, but it must 
be applied to matters of public 
policy. Neither industry, nor 
labor, nor agriculture, nor Gov- 
ernment can solve the post-war 
problem alone. They must agree 
on fundamentals and must evolve 
a set of policies and objectives 
with which their individual 
courses of action may be squared. 
A labor leader recently was 
quoted to the effect that his sole 
interest was in wages, hours and 
working conditions. For the 
short run this may be a defensible 
state of mind. For the long pull 
it is not. I might as sanely take 
the position that nothing interests 
me except the profits of the busi- 
ness of which I am a part. This 
kind of thinking is all too fre- 
quently found among all groups 
in our society. It assumes that 
the welfare of cone group is some- 
thing apart from the publie wel- 
fare. Never in history has this 
been less true than it is today. 


We must educate ourselves, and | 
however futile the effort may ap-' 





pear, must educate others whose to see 


of producing in peace-time under | tailing presumably will hi 
genuinely free and competitive | some control over its own destiny. 
Its real test is vet to’ It-is certain to be operating in a 
come—and a colossal test it will, highly fluid economy. Flexibility, 
We will have to face a series | adaptability and maneuverability 
of tremendous disturbances as we, Will be highly important. While 
And after the’ great caution will be required in 
war we will find ourselves in a, the years ahead, it will be neces- 
greatly altered world, with a,sary to assume large risks and 
brand new balance of political|assume them quickly. The alert, 


disturbances will be felt,| placement and obsolescence for| views have influence in matters 
But the fact that | relating 
desire many | Special 


to. the public welfare. 
pleading alone will not 
effect a sound solution of im- 
We are seeing 


during the war itself. Only 
through the impact of the best 
thinking of the best minds 
throughout the country upon 
business problems and upon prob- 
lems of public policy can we hope 
to surmount the enormous issues 
which lie ahead of us. I keenly 
hope this thinking will material- 
ize, for I believe in and cherish a 
I further 


portunities of the post-war world 
cannot be realized fully by us 
unless we can find some way to 
preserve freedom of individual 
enterprise. Ignorance or super- 
ficiality on matters of public 
affairs, unwillingness to assume 
personal responsibilities in public 
matters, the pursuit of purely 
selfish interests, conduct guided 
by expediency or opportunism, 
the desire to eat one’s cake and 
have it, too—all these things will 
lead only to trouble, and serious 
trouble. By their use some of us 
may gain ground for the moment. 
But eventually we shall all suffer 
together. 

Returning to the specifie field of 
retailing, I think we all can agree 
that the industry will fare pretty 
much as the country fares in the 
years ahead. It probably will do 
well in 1944. If the war continues 
I would expect another fairly good 
year or two, the level of profits 
depending greatly upon how fac- 
tors outside the direct control of 
individual merchants are handled. 
I refer to such matters as contract 
termination, disposal of surplus 
stocks, resumption of civilian pro- 
duction and unemployment. The 
big question will come as we ap- 
proach and reach the end of the 
Japanese war. Terrific shocks will 
then be released around the 
world and I would t hazard a 
guess as to their . It will 
depend largely upon the adequacy 
of the plans and policies of this 


credible job in engineering and ,and other governments, as well 
of ,as upon the ability of industry 
But industry | to adjust itself to whatever clim- 


by no means has proved its ability | ate it finds at the time. 


Regardless of public policy, re= 
have 


aggressive, imaginative merchant 
will seize opportunities that others 
will miss. The merchant who is 
skilled in research and planning 
will succeed when others fail. In 
a world of kaleidoscopic change 
such as the post-war world is 
likely to be, a high premium will 
be paid for exceptional intelli- 
gence coupled with foresight and 
courage. 

In conclusion let me repeat that 
retailing prospects in the period 
directly ahead of us appear to be 
moderately good. As time goes 
forward, shocks of increasing in- 
tensity will be felt, not only by 
retailing but by our whole econ- 
omy. These will necessitate read- 
ustment and realignment of plans. 
The smart merchant who con- 
stantly plans ahead probably will 
not suffer too severely from these 
shocks. 

Eventually many major issues 
will present themselves to all of 
us. They will reach beyond retail- 
ing and into our whole economy. 


Retailers must define these issues 
and in time make their contribu- 
tions towards meeting them. This 
places a responsibility upon every 
one of us which in time will be 
more far reaching in scope and 
implications than any other re- — 
sponsibility we are likely to have 
to assume. It will be interesting 
how well we carry it. 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The City of Buffalo, N. Y., will 
ask for bids sometime in Febru- 
ary on an issue of $3,000,000 re- 
funding bonds, it is stated by 
Comptroller Frank M. Davis, who 


on Jan. 1 last was re-elected to) 
office for a four-year period. The | 


last previous occasion that Buffalo 
appeared in the long-term market 
was in September, 1942, when a 


$3,000.000 refunding issue, matur- | 


ing in equal annual amounts from 
1948 to 1952 incl., was awarded to 
an account composed of _ the 
National City Bank of New York 
and the Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co., Buffalo. 

The purchase price was 100.20 
for 1.80s and the successful bid- 
ders re-offered the bonds to 
yield from 1.45% to 1.80%, ac- 
cording to maturity. A large de- 
mand developed for the bonds 
and the issue was all sold and 
the books closed within a few 
hours after the award was an- 
nounced. As is usually true of 
Buffalo bond sales, a consider- 
able number of competing bids 
were received, the second high 
offer of 100.155 for 1.80s being 
made by a syndicate headed by 
George B. Gibbons & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

Buffalo, by the way has fol- 
lowed a policy of eschewing new 
funded debt borrowings except 
for emergency purpose during the 
past several years, having issued 
only $497,748 in new bond issues 
since Jan. 1, 1942. In noting this 
fact in the latter part of last year, 
the United Taxpayers’ League of 
Buffalo, Inc., said that it consti- 
tuted a “record that has never 
even been approached in any two- 
year period since 1918.” The 
league pointed out that Mayor 
Joseph J. Kelly and a majority of 
the members of the Common 
Council elected in November, 
1946, had pledged themselves to 
vote “no” on all proposed bond 
issues unless some crisis arose 
“which made the issuance of 
wonds the only way to meet it.” 

‘In observing that the pledges 
have been kept, the taxpayer 
association stated that “no finer 
example of good faith on the 
part of elected officials has ever 
been witnessed anywhere.” 
Comptroller Frank M. Davis 
was cited for “his full co-opera- 
tien” in the achievement. 

With reference to the $22,470,- 
300 Buffalo bonds which were to 
mature in the two fiscal years be- 
ginning July 1, 1942 and ending 
June 30, 1944, the statement said 
that “these bonds have been or 
will be paid at maturity out of 


315,470,000 raised by taxation, and | 
$7,000,000 raised by selling ‘re- | 
funding bonds.” Continuing the | 


statement said: a a : 

“City bonds amounting to ‘$22,- 
595,000 will mature. ‘The money 
to pay them off, aside from that 
which is obtained from the sale 
of refunding bonds, will have to 
be secured by continuing to levy 
not less than the back-breaking 
taxes for debt services which have 
prevailed during the past two 
years.” 


Pennsylvania Debt Funding 
Act Attacked In 
McKeesport Case 


Constitutionality of the Act of 
the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly of June 3, 1933, P. L. 1466, 
empowering local taxing units to 
fund into general obligation in- 
debtedness their outstanding 
street and sewer improvement 
certificates issued prior to 1933, is 
under attack in a suit recently 
brought by several taxpayers of 
the City of McKeesport, question- 
ing the legality of a proposed city 
issue of $400,000 bonds to provide 
for the funding of an = equal 
amount of 6% certificates. 

». The litigation is in the nature 
of a test suit of the aforemen- 
tioned State statute and regard- 
less of the decision handed 
‘down by Common Pleas Court, 


| the matter will ultimately be 
' earried to the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. The latter 
tribunal is expected to receive 
the appeal sometime in March, 
it was stated by McKeesport 
City Solicitor Harry M. Jones. 


The case is considered of inter- 
est to a number of other Pennsyl- 
vania cities and, in connection 
with the current proceedings, the 
McKeesport “News” of Dec. 29 
commented 2s follows: 

Early this year City Council de- 
cided to issue bonds and. pay off 
| $400,000 worth of indebtedness 
| certificates on which the city has 
| been paying 6% interest. A 
| Philadelphia bond firm offered to 
| 3ell the new bonds or buy them in 
itself at an interest rate not to 
exceed 24%. 

But before any bonds were sold, 
the proceedings were delayed 
when constitutionality of the state 
act making improvement certifi- 
cates obligations of the city was 
questionéd in an Erie court case. 

City officials waited for the 
Erie decision before continuing 
with their plans and recently, 
when that court declared the 
act unconstitutional, decided to 
carry a test case to Supreme 
Court. 

The names of City Engineer L. 
F. Savage and his wife are being 
used to represent taxpayers and 
their bill of complaint is against 
members of Council, representing 
the city. 

The claim of the plaintiffs is 
that the improvement certificates 
should be paid off by property 
owners who benefited by the 
street and sewer improvements 
and: against whose properties as- 
sessments for the improvements 
had been made. They declare that 
the certificates of indebtedness 
are not valid and binding obliga- 
tions and debts of the city as a 
whole, saying in their bill of com- 
plaint that: 

“The ordinances authorizing 
the issue of said certificates 
provided that their payment 
should be secured solely by as- 
sessments for such street im- 
provements and sewers, and 
that they should not be obliga- 
tions of said City. ....” 

The plaintiffs aver that the Act 
of General Assembly of June 3, 
1933, P. L. 1466, is “unconstitu- 
tionai: and void.’ They - follow 
that the. city ordinance providing 
for the new issue of bonds ‘is like- 
wise unconstitutional and ask an 
injunction to restrain the city of- 
ficers from proceeding with their 














plans. 

The bond issue ordinance was 
adopted by City Council on May 
17, 1943. 


Port Authority Bond Tax 
Decision Awaited 


The Tax Court of the United 
States is expected to issue its 
decision shortly in the case in- 
volving the legality of the Treas- 
ury move to subject to Federal 
taxation the income: from bonds 
of the Port of New York Author- 
ity and the Triborough Bridge 
Authority and, inferentially, from 
the obligations issued by all simi- 
lar entities. The decision may 
also have an important effect on 
the tax status of all State and 
municipal bonds. Regardless of 
which way the tax court rules in 
the present instance, the decision 
will be carried on appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. 


The current action was offcially 
brought by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and was the outgrowth 
of its attempt to collect Federal 
taxes on income from Port Auth- 
ority bonds held by the estate of 
Alexander J. Shamberg. Evidence 
in the litigation was presented to 
the tax court during 1943 in hear- 
ings conducted both in New York 
City and Washington. 

The burden of the Internal | 
Revenue Department’s § argu- 
ment was te the effeet that in- 





| 


| 





asmuch as the Port Authority 
does not exercise sovereign 
powers’ of the State, it is not a 
political subdivision as defined 
in the Federal revenue act and 
therefore its bonds cannot be 
considered tax-exempt. The 
opposite view was argued by 
Counsel for the Port Authority, 
which participated in the action 
on behalf of all of its bond- 
holders, as well as the conten- 
tion that Federal taxation of 
State and municipal bonds 
would necessarily require in- 
creased interest rates on such 
obligations and, in effect, con- 
stitute a barrier to their fiscal 
operations. 


j While it is true that the action 
is part of the Treasury’s repeated 
eftorts to make all State and mu- 
nicipal securities subject to Fed- 
eral taxation, it does not follow 
that this larger question is speci- 
fically at issue in the instant case. 


The following comment on the | 


proceeding appeared in the New 
York “World Telegram” of Jan. 
10 and was written by Peter Ed- 
son, one of its Washington corre- 
spondents: 

The-entire argument goes back 
to a study of English, an interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the 16th 
Amendment to the Constitution, 
which provides that “Congress 
shall have the power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever sources derived,” and so 
forth. The “from whatever sources 
derived” is the key to the whole 
thing. 

When ratification of this 
amendment was being sought 

Charles E. Hughes, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, raised the 
question of whether it would 
not permit Federal taxation of 
income on State bends. Senator 
William E. Borah took the lead 
in assuring the states it would 
not be so interpreted. And Cor- 
dell Hull, then Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, put a definite exclusion 
clause to exempt local govern- 
mental securities from the first 
revenue act passed after the 
_— Amendment was ratified in 


A similar exemption has re- 
mained in the revenue code ever 
since, and nearly 100 efforts to 
secure a constitutional amend- 
ment to remove this immunity 
from Federal taxation have all 
been defeated. It is this statutory 
restriction which has caused ‘the 
Treasury to take the rather 
roundabout way of removing the 
barrier by starting court action to 
collect income taxes on interest 
from Port of New York Authority 
bonds. 


Sugar Allotment Forecast 
About 80% Through 1944 


Industrial sugar rationing will 
continue through 1944 with al- 
lotments of about 80%, according 
to a forecast by B. W. Dyer & 
Co., New York sugar economists 
& Brokers. The Dyer analysis 
says: 

“The further in the future a 
forecast is made, the less accur- 
ate it is likely to be. Neverthe- 
less, we believe that your long- 
term plans should be made on the 
basis of sugar allotments of about 
80% for 1944. This forecast is 
based on the following beliefs and 
assumptions: (1) the domestic 
beet sugar crop will be no more 
than 1,100,000 tons. (2) The total 
Cuban crop will be about 4,800,- 
000 tons. About 800,000 tons of 
this will be required for ultimate 
alcohol production. (3) Sufficient 
shipping will be available to im- 
port all the sugar available for 
United States° consumption. (4) 
The European and/or Pacific war 
may end either in 1944 or 1945. 
(5) Domestic refiners’ production 
will be smoothed to maximize 
their refining capacity. (6) Elec- 
tion-year political decisions here- 
after cannot fundamentally bet- 


ter the economies of the situa- | 
‘réquest. 


tion.” 
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‘Mrs, Luce Galls Roosevelt Era 
| One Of Failure And Frustration 


Jan. 6, that history will 


Representative Clare Boothe Luce (Rep., Conn.) declared on 
record the Roosevelt Administration as 
“vears of humiliating failure which rivers of blood—American blood 
—are now seeking to redeem for us.” 

Addressing a Republican rally in Los Angeles, Mrs. Luce was 
reported by the Associated Press (we quote from the New York 





“Sun’’) as saying: 

“Whatever Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s own fate at the polls 
in 1944, this era of his will be re- 
membered by history as the tragic 
era. The Roosevelt era is the 
bloody and depressed era of 
—failure and (frustration for 
everyone and everything except, 
of course, for Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self, and his own personal ambi- 
tions, which have _ strangely 
enough prospered exceedingly.” 

Beginning a nationwide speak- 
ing tour, she declared: “History 
will record that at a time when 
this America of ours was the 
greatest and strongest and richest 
in the world’s nations, there nev- 
értheless was allowed. to come 
upon us the costliest and blood- 
iest war in all history. 

“Under the tender ministrations 
of old Doctor New Deal, America 
slowly became a nation of hypo- 
chondriacs and introverts. For- 
gotten in a mounting fever of 
many imaginary ills, and many 
seli-induced miseries, was the 
Japanese cancer that was grow- 
ing in the Pacific. In the end, it 
reached to our very vitals.” 

The Republican party was said 
by the Congresswoman to be 
“historically the party of the 
Pacific.” s 

“Wendell Willkie has spoken 
cogently and eloquently of the 
vast reservoir of good will which 
has been stored up abroad, espe- 
cially in Asia, for America,” she 
added. “It was not stored up there 
by Henry Wallace’s kind of inter- 
national handouts, nor Roose- 
veltian promises of impossible-to- 
fill freedoms. It was stored up by 
realistic and idealistic Republican 
statesmen at the turn of the cen- 
tury.” 


NYU Plans Symposium 
On Advertising 


A symposium on advertising in- 
tended primarily for business ex- 
ecutives.who have a share. in de- 
termining the marketing policies 
of their organizations has been 
organized by the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, it was an- 
nounced today (Jan. 6) by Dean 
John T. Madden. 

The symposium is scheduled to 
begin Feb. 3 and will meet on 
consecutive Thursday evenings 
for the following fifteen weeks. 
The entire faculty of the School 
of Commerce’s Department of 
Marketing will participate in the 
Symposium with Professor Her- 
bert M. Schiffer, assistant dean, 
acting as coordinator and discus- 
sion leader. . 

Although topics scheduled for 
discussion in the symposium will 
include all the most important per- 
manent principles of advertising, 
special emphasis will be given to 
the possible applications of these 
principles to the post-war period: 

The symposium will be held 
at the New York University Fac- 
ulty Club, 22 Washington Square 


North. Those attending the sym- 
posium will be’'aéeo guest 
privileges at the'cl b {or the dur- 
- _ Mt: a n 
Profit. 


ation of the sym 

The “Rock Island” feorganiza- 
tion offers attractive profit po- 
tentialities according to a detailed 
circular on the situation issued by 
McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Copies of this interesting 
circular may be had from Mc- 
Laughlin, Baird & Reuss upon 
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Puerto Rico Electric 
Revenue Issue Offered 


A new issue of $20,000,000 of 
Rico Water Resources 
Authority electric revenue bonds 
bearing a 24%. rate is being of- 
fered today by a selling group 
headed by The First Boston Corp. 
and B. J. Van'Ingen & Co. and 
including Blair & Co., Inc.; Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Barcus, Kindred & 
Co.; Kneeland & Co.; A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Inc.; Graham, Parsons & 
Co.; Lee Higginson Corp., E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce Fenner & Beane; 
The Ranson-Davidson Co., Inc.; 
Eldredge & Co., Inc.; The Mil- 
waukee Co.; Hawley, Shepard & 
Co.; McDonald-Coolidge & Co.; 
Field. Richards & Co.; The First 
Cleveland Corp.: Whiting, Weeks 
& Stubbs, Inc.; Newton, Abbe & 
Co.; Ballou, Adams & Co., Inc.; 
J. M. Dain & Co.; Indianapolis 


| Bond & Share Corp. and Channer 


Securities Co. 

The offering to the public, com- 
prising $10,200.000 is that part of 
the issue which is due semi-an- 
nuallv from Jan. 1, 1950, to Jan. 
1, 1969. Prices rangé from a 1.80% 
basis to 100, according to matur- 
ity. 

The $20,000,000 issue, due semi- 
annually from Jan. 1, 1945. to 
Jan. 1, 1969, inclusive, was under- 
written by B. J. Ingen & Co., 
Kneeland & Co.; and Barcus, 
Kindred & Co., who privately 
placed the $9.800,000 not included 
in this offering; about $8,000,000 
in Puerto Rico and the balance 
in the United States. 

The purpose of the present fi- 
nancing is the funding or retire- 
ment of outstanding obligations 
amounting to a total of approxi- | 
mately $7,290.000, for the acquisi- 
tion of the Porto Rico Railway, 
Light & Power Co., and to pro- 
vide construction and _ reserve 
funds. On completion of this fi- 
nancing the. Authority will h2ve 
a total outstanding debt of $20,- 
000,000 and will have an inte- 
grated power svstem under uni- 
fied control doing a substantial 
majority of the total electric 
power business of the island. The 
electric power business constitutes 
about 95% of the gross revenues 


‘of the Authority, the balance be- 


It is expected that eventually 4 
Authority will derive all its rev= 
enues from the development and * 
sale of electric power. 

Unrder the provisions of the Acts 
of Congress now in force, the 
bonds and income therefrom are, 
in the opinion of counsel exempt 
from Federal and State taxes. 

The bonds are subiect to re- 
demption prior to their respective 
maturities. upon not less thar 30 
davs’ prior published notice, 
either in whole on any date on or 
after July 1. 1947. or in part, by 
lot. in inverse order of their ma- 
turities from moneys in the sink- 
ing fund on any interest payment 
date on or after July 1, 1949, at 
the following prices, plus accrued 
interest: 104 on or prior to Jan. 1, 
1953, 103 thereafter and on or 
prior to Jan. 1, 1957. 102 there- 
after and on or prior to Jan. 1, 
1961, 101 thereafter and on or 
prior to Jan. 1, 1965, and 100 
thereafter. 


ing derived from varied ally th 
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Eis In New York City 


Leon L. Eis; formerly a partner 
in the dissolved firm of Scheer & 
Eis, is doing business as an indi- 
vidual dealer from offices at 52 
Wall Street, New York City. 
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Dealers And Brokers’ Cooperation With 
Treasury In War Loan Drive Requested 


Cooperation of dealers and brokers with the Treasury’s program | present. 


for the Fourth War Loan Drive is requested in order to achieve the | 


campaign’s objective of selling as many securities as possible to in-| 
vestors other than commercial banks and to obtain the maximum in- 
vestment of funds which are currently available or shortly to become 


available to such investors. 

In a letter to dealers and bro- ® 
kers in the Second Federal Re- 
serve District on Jan. 10, 
Sproul, President of the Federal | 
Reserve Bank of New York, had 
the following to say: 

“To help in achieving this ob- | 
jective ail banking institutions | 
have been requested by 
Treasury Department to decline to |; 
make loans to finance speculative 
subscriptions or any other loans 
on Government securities which 
cannot be paid out of anticipated 
income within a short period. 


“To reinforce the action of the 
banks in this respect, dealers and 
brokers in securities are requested 
by the Treasury to limit the 
amount of their subscriptions, in 
the drive, to the amount of secur- 
ities which they will be able ‘to 
retail to customers, other than 
commercial banks, for investment 
after the drive has closed, plus 
the amount required for the in- 
vestment of their own funds to the 
extent these are, and are expected 
to continue to be, idle. Generally 
speaking, the volume of purchases 
for subsequent resale to customers 
should be small regardless of the 
size of the investment firm, as 
most customers will have ample 
opportunity to subscribe during 
the drive. If a dealer or broker 
anticipates placing a large sub- 
scription, it is suggested that the 
matter be discussed with this bank 
before the subscription is entered. 
In order that there can be no mis- 
understanding as to the amount 
subscribed by a dealer or broker 
for his own account, subscriptions 
for account of customers must not 
be entered in the name of the 
dealer or broker. 


“In further support of the 
Treasury's program for the Fourth 
War Loan Drive, and in order to 
avoid an unnecessary redistribu- 
tion of securities in the Govern- 
ment security market following 
the drive, the public has been re- 
quested to refrain from entering 
subscriptions if subsequent prompt 
sale of the securities is intended. 
Dealers and brokers are requested 
to cooperate with the Treasury in 
discouraging the placement of 
subscriptions for Government se- 
curities by their customers for 
this purpose.” 


Warren Permits Name 
Entry in Primary 


Governor Warren of California 
announced on Jan. 8 that he 
would permit his name to be en- 
tered in the May primary as a 
Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident, but explained that his ac- 
tion was only to aid the . party 
and not to seek the nomination. 

In San Francisco advices of Jan. 
8 to the New York “Times,” is was 
further indicated: 


“He was asked several days ago 
by a group of Republican leaders 
to authorize the formation of a 
committee to work for a delega- 
tion to the next National Conven- 
tion pledged to him. The signers 
of the request said that they re- 
spected his reiterated announce- 
ment that he was not a candidate 
for either the Presidency or the 
Vice-Presidency and sought his 
cooperation to meet the mechanics 
of the primary law. The choice of 
a delegation is simplified if the 
voting carries a pledge to a par- 
‘ticular person. 

“In 1936 the State Republican 
‘delegation was pledged to Mr. 
Warren. He released the dele- 


gates immediately after the pri- 
‘mary and the delegates attended 
the National Convention ‘unin- 
structed’.” 


Allan | 


| From Active Duty In 
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Congressmen Barred 


Services By FDR 


President Roosevelt instructed 
ecretary of War Stimson and 
Secretary of the Navy Knox on 
Jan. 10 that members of Congress 
“may not serve in the active com- 
ponents of the armed services,” 

In a formal statement, Mr. 
Roosevelt said that he had been 
informed by Attorney General 
Biddle that the Constitution for- 
bids simultaneous service in the 
armed forces and in Congress. 

The President also sent iden- 
tical letters to the Secretaries re- 
questing that they see to it that 
duly eleced members of Congress 
do not serve in the Army or Navy. 

The text of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
statement follows: 

“The Secretaries of War and 
Navy have been instructed that 
duly elected members of Con- 
gress, as such, may not serve in 
the active components of the 
armed services. The desire of the 
national legislators to serve their 
country under arms is under- 
standable and appreciated and 
does them honor. However, I am 
advised by the Attorney General 
that the Constitution of the United 
States forbids them from serving 
both in the armed forces and in 
the Congress at the same time. 

“Aside from the constitutional 
barrier, there is also the problem 
of evaluation of service to the na- 
tion. One of the greatest strengths 
of our democracy in the time of 
crisis is a strong, virile Congress 
to meet the problems arising from 
the demands of total war. The 
election of these Congressment, 
after war was declared, showed 
that their constituents believed 
that their services as legislators 
was their paramount contribution 
to the war effort.” 


Standard Oil Of Ohio 
Preferred Stock Taken 


The underwriters for’ the 
101,389 shares of 4%% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock 
par $100, announced Jan. 10 that 
the entire issue has been sold. 
Subscription Warrants for these 
shares were issued to the holders 
of the common stock of the com- 
pany and upon the exercise of 
such Subscription Warrants 96,- 
030 shares were sold. The re- 
maining 5,359 shares have been 
sold by the underwriters. 

The preferred stock is converti- 
ble, at the option of the holders 
into common stock, at the rate of 
2.33 shares of common stock for 
each share of 444% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock to and 
including Jan. 15, 1954, and at the 
rate of 2 shares of common stock 
for each share of 4%4%-eumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock 
thereafter, Supeen to adjustment 
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Ampco Metal Look Good 


The current situation in Ampco 
Metal, Inc., offers interesting pos- 
sibilities according to a memo- 
randum issued by Ryan-Nichols & 
Co., 105 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had from Ryan- 
Nichols & Co. 
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| ation in the total war-effort of the 


Radio as an industry is fortun- 
|ate to have television as a post- 
| war development of great promise 
land popular appeal, ablé'to open 
|a new era in service to the public. 

There should be no expectation, 
however, that when the War ends 
the air will be transformed over- 
night to television. It will require 
from three to six months to get 
the machinery in operation to re- 
sume the manufacture of civilian 
broadcast receivers. It may re- 
quire a year after approval of 
standards and full authorization 
of commercialization of television 
broadcasting by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission before 
television sets are available with- 
in the price range from $200 to 
$300. Production of 
receivers is not the only task. 
Television transmitters must be 
erected. Interesting programs be 
planned. Automatic radio relay 
stations must be built to link ‘key 





one-year job. 

Alongside of television, “FM.” 
or frequency modulation on’ultra- 
short waves, holds great promise 
of becoming an added feature in 
broadcasting. Even now “FM” 
carries the sound part of tele- 
vision. In both television and 
“FM,” much: scientific progress 
has been made in connection with 
the application of radio to the 
war. The home-radio instrument 
of the future will be a combina- 
tion television and sound-broad- 
cast receiver incorporating “FM” 
and phonograph. 


munication, the application of | 
radiothermics, or radio heating, 
is finding widely extended use in 
industry. The use of  high- 
frequency waves for heating is a 


television | 


cities into a network. That is’ no | 


Outside the realm of radio com- | 


A Preview Of Radio 
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wartime dev elopment of no small | 
achievement. It is accelerating 
and increasing the efficiency of 
numerous industrial processes: 

The electron microscope, now 
produced under a high wartime 
priority rating, will be made 
available over a vast field of use- 
fulness after the war. It will be 
compact and portable, and its 
service will be greatly increased. 
In addition, RCA Laboratories has 
succeeded in developing an elec- 
tron micro-analyzer, which, in- 
corporating an electron micro- 
scope, enables atomic identifica- 
tion of the chemical elements 
comprising sub-microscopic par- 
ticles of matter. If, for example, 
there is iron in the nucleus of a 
bacterium, the micro-analyzer 
detects it. 


Because of spectacular wartime 
developments, radio apparatus 
will be adapted for collision pre- 
‘vention to aircraft, ships, railroads 
and possibly automobiles. All this 
will be part of the new service of 
radio in an era of sight control 
made possible by the development 
‘of électron tubes in the field of 
| microwaves. 

As new electron tubes always 
serve as keys to major advances 
so in broadcast reception, new 
and tiny tubes—smaller than 
acorns—may introduce “‘personal- 
ized” radio. Small, compact re- 
ceivers, and even transmitters may 
be built in a little case that will 
slip into a pocket. The uses to 
which such “stations” may be put 
‘gives the imagination much to 
| play upon. 

All these new developments will 
not be realized in 1944, but with 
| 1944 as the year of expected deci- 
sion in the European war, they 
will date from it, as radio broad- 
casting dated from 1919. 








problems which will have to be 
met in reconverting industry are 
serious, because any change of 
such vast extent is serious. They 
are not insuperable. Many | of 
them were outlined in a recent 
report by my Committee, and we 
are doing what we can to en- 
courage industry and Government 
agencies to remove or minimize 
obstacles that would otherwise 
retard reconversion. 


“Many of the problems will af- 
fect retail stores. Principally, of 
course, it is. very important to 
retail stores that there be no pe- 
riod of widespread unemployment 
after the reduction of war pro- 
duction and before the resump- 
tion of full scale civilian produc- 
tion. 


“Even if this can be prevented, 
many retail stores will face dif- 
ficulties by reason of the shift in 
population. Millions of persons 
have moved to defense communi- 
ties. Many and perhaps most cf 
these will move back. 


“Retail stores will also have to 
give special attention to their 
inventories. In many instances, 
the merchandise which you have 
now, although good merchandise, 
is not equal to the quality that 
you furnished to the public before 
the war. In some cases where 
strategic materials and metals 
were formerly used, the merchan- 
dise you are buying now is made 
of substitutes which the public 
only accepts because there is no 
alternative. Furthermore, it has 
been manufactured in wartime at 
somewhat greater costs than those 
| prevailing in peacetime. Also. 
during the war we have evolved 
'new processes for manufacturing 
old materials, and have _ con- 
structed facilities for producing 
large quantities of materials 
which were formerly too expen- 
sive for widespread use. Conse- 
quently, it is certain that after 
the war there will be new lines 
of merchandise with which some 
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Manpower Problem Nearing Peak: Sen. Truman 


(Continued from page 162) 


standard merchandise will be un- 
lable to compete. 


Heavy Stock Danger 

“For these reasons, it is import- 
ant that while maintaining ade- 
quate inventories, you take care 
not to accumulate excessive stocks 
or long-run commitments. 

“One of the greatest difficulties 
‘hat followed the last war was 
caused by large stocks of mer- 
chandise. You will doubtless: re- 
call that even financially strong 
and widespread merchandising 
concerns like Montgomery Ward 
incurred great inventory losses. 
This time we have been more 
successful in combating inflation, 
and the difficulties should not be: 
as severe, but they will exist.” 


N. Y. Analysts To Hear 


The New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, Ine. will hear 
Donald M. Hobart, advertising 
research of Curtis Publishing 
Company, on “Some Previews of 
Post-war Advertising” on Janu- 
ary 14th: 

Carlos Isreals, assistant to the 
general counsel for Associated 
Gas & Electric, will speak on. 
“Deep Rock Aspects of General 
Gas & Electric” on January 17th. 


All meetings are held at 56 
Broad Street, New York City at 
12:30 p. m. 


The Broker-Dealer 
Customer Problem 


Morris Cohon, 42 Broadway, 
New York City, has had printed 
a new study of the problem of 
disclosure of markets or profits 
containing an analysis of recent 
cases. This interesting booklet, 
entitled “The Broker-Dealer Cus- 
tomer Problem,” is available to 
brokers and dealers at a cost of 
$1 per copy, and may be obtained 
from Morris Cohon. 





‘IBA ‘Drive Within Drive’ 
For War Loan 


| Investment bankers will con- 
duct a “drive within a drive” i: 
connection with the Government’s 
Fourth War Loan starting Mon- 
day (Jan. 18), J. Clifford Folger, 
of Washington, President of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America, said on Jan. 11. In ‘a 
letter to member houses in al} 
sections of the country, Mr. Folger 
urged that, in addition to their 
participation in the Government's 
overall drive, they supplement 
this appeal to the mass market 
with intensive professional solici- 
tation of big investors. 

“The $5,500,000,000 goal set fou 
sales to individuals—greater than 
the largest figure of sales to indi- 
viduals ever previously attained 
—is so high that the Treasury 
has even greater need than before 
for our professional help in mak- 
ing a genuinely effective personal 
solicitation of individuals,” his 
letter to IBA houses said. Mr. 
Folger in his letter added: 

“Furthermore, the publicity and 
promotion for the drive will be 
aimed primarily at the mass mar- 
ket, at getting individuals on pay- 
roll savings plans to buy ‘at least 
an extra $100 bond.’ This leaves a. 
big segment of the market, 
namely, individuals who can in- 
vest from $500 to $10,000 or more. 
This numerous group offers us 
an opportunity for conducting a 
‘drive within a drive’ in reaching 
the big investors.” 

There is evidence of ample in- 
vestment funds in individual 
hands to make an outstanding 
success of this drive, Mr. Folger 
said. 


Result Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau announced on Jan. 10 
that the’ tenders for $1,000,000,000, 
or thereabouts, of 91-day Treas- 











ury bills to be dated Jan. 13 and 
to mature April 13, which were 
offered on Jan. 7, were opened at 
the Federal Reserve banks on Jan. 
10. The details of this issue are 
as follows: 

Total applied for, $2, 173,694,000. 

Total accepted, $1,000,234,000 
(includes $57,446,000 entered on a 
fixed- -price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905.. Equival- 
ent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.374% per annum, 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.925. Equivalent rate of 
discount. approximately 0.297% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905. Equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(34% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Jan. 13 in 
amount of $1,004,706,000. 


“Year of Decision” 


Strauss Bros. 32 Broadway, 
New York City, have issued “Year 
of Decision,” a timely bulletin, 
discussing the question of what 
pattern of our economy is fore- 
shadowed by the momentous 
events ahead and what companies 
should be called upon to main- 
tain peak production even as the 
war proceeds to its final stages. 
Specific securities which the firm 
considers of particular interest 
are also reviewed. Copies of the 
bulletin may be obtained from 
Strauss Bros upon request. 


American Bank & Trust _ 
Co. Now Nat’! Amer. Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.— The 
name of the American Bank &. 
Trust Co., 200 Carondelet Street, 
has been changed, effective Jan. 4, 
to the. National American Bank 
of New Orleans. 
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Rents Were Frozen Too Low By OPA 


Mortgage Bankers Association Study Shows 


Rent control experience so far indicates that rents generally 


% 


were frozen about 1 


too low, according to a study by the Mort- 


gage Bankers Association of America published on Jan. 9. 
Association members from 100 cities in 40 States, in a poll taken 
within the past three weeks, say that their experience has shown 


that rents were frozen an average of 13.8% too low. 
say their®- 
, organization’s 
| many 
| managers in the country, some of 
| whom supervise thousands of res- 
| idential 
i'thought to be the most recent 
|'made on a nation-wide basis on 


The mortgage men 
operating costs for rental prop- 
erty have risen sharply and that, 
in the final analysis, property 
owners have been increasingly 
penalized under the ceilings es- 
tablished by OPA. 

Estimates of how much too low 
rents were frozen ranged all the 
way from 35 and 40% in certain 
areas to less than 5%. Many 
members expressed the view that, 
based on the experience in their 
communities, no other group of 
citizens has made a greater con- 


tribution to stabilization of living | 
costs than owners of rental prop- 
Many supplemented this | 
is | 
about the only item in the cost of| the majority expressed the opin- 
ion that considerable liberaliza- 


| tion of restrictions can at least be 


erty. 
opinion by saying that rent 


living that has held absolutely 
firm in the anti-inflation effort. 

“There has been no break in 
the rent front as far as holding 


|end, more than 91 


members include 


of the largest property 


units. The study is 


this subject and is one of nearly 


| thirty which the Association has 
/underway on wartime and post- 


war problems in the real estate 
and real estate financing field. 
As to when rent control will 
% of the MBA 
members now believe that it can 
be successfully accomplished in 
six months to a year after the 
close of the war. Of this 91%, 


put into effect before that time. 
Eight and a half per cent of the 


prices down is concerned,” H. G.| members do not anticipate an end 


Woodruff, Detroit, 
President said. 

The opinions collected in the 
study have a special significance, 
Mr. Woodruff added, because the 


Association | of price control restrictions until 


several years after the war and 
believe that rent control will have 
to be maintained along with other 
price stabilization. 





Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making 


additions to your personnel 


please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Frank L. 
Peel and Howard F. Linton are 
now associated with Amott, Baker 
& Co., Incorporated, 150 Broad- 


way. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Gordon 
Grant has joined the staff of 
Paul & Co., Inc., 50 Congress St. 


(Special. to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.— Andrew W. 
Comstock is now with Farwell, 
Chapman & Co., 208 South La 
Salle St. In the past Mr. Com- 
stock was with Blake Brothers 
& Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Ralph D. Hel- 
lowell has rejoined the staff of 
Daniel F. Rice & Co., 141 Jack- 
son Boulevard. Mr. Hollowell re- 
cently was connected with the 
First Boston Corp. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—J. Carl 
Danford has rejoined L. Hoefing- 
hoff & Co., Inc., Union Central 
Building. Mr. Danford recently 
pg A connected with Browning 


{Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Chan- 
cey W. Hulse is now with Buckley 
Brothers, 63 Wall St., New York 
City. Mr. Hulse was previously 
with R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., 
and in the past was New Haven 
— for Philiips-Lovegrove 
0. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Frank E. 
Ward, previously with O. H. Wib- 
bing & Co., is now connected with 
D. Jones & Co., 300 North 
Fourth St. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Alex- 
ander W. Haddon, formerly asso- 
ciated with Percy O. Dorr & Co., 
Inc., for several years, has re- 
joined Van Strum & Towne, Inc., 
investment counsellors of New 
York City. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Norman J. 
Fields has rejoined the staff of 








Braun, Bosworth & Co., Toledo 
Trust Building. Mr. Fields has 
recently been active with the 
Victory Fund Committee and the 
War Finance Committee in To- 
ledo. 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Alternatives in Post-War Inter- 
nation Monetary Standards—Wal- 
ter E. Spahr, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, New York University— 
The Monetary Standards Inquiry, 
408 Graybar Building, New York 
17, N. Y.—paper—10¢. 


British And American Plans 
For International Currency Sta- 
bilization—J. H. Riddle—National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y.—paper—35¢. 

Business Reserves in Present 
Tax Law—E. Cary Brown and 
J. Keith Butters—National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 Twenty-first 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.—(Pamphlet No. 27)—pa- 
per—25¢. 


Electrical 


Appliances —E. W. 
Axe & Co., Inc.—-Tarrytown Press, 
P. O. Box 157, Tarrytown, N. Y.— 
$1.00; 50¢ to public libraries and 
non-profit institutions. 


Taking God Into Partnership— 
Grenville Kleiser, with an intro- 
duction by Roger W. Babson— 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth 
ata York 10, N. Y.—cloth 


Where’s the Money Coming 
From? (Problems of Post-war 
Finance) — Stuart Chase — The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd St., New York City— 
cloth—$1.00. 


A Year of Transition 

Thomson & McKinnon’s annual 
review, entitled “1944—A Year of 
Transition,” is now being pre- 
pared and copies may be had 
upon request from Thomson & 
McKinnon, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges. 


Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
| Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has filed a 
| registration Statement for 450,000 shares 
lof 4%2% series preferred stock, cumu- 
| lative, par value $100 per share. 
Address—Firestone Parkway, Akron, O. 
Business——Excepting in the manufac- 
ture and sale of certain war materials, the 
company and its subsidiaries are princi- 
pally engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of rubber tires and tubes for automobiles, 
trucks, farm implements, airplanes, etc. 
Underwriting—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
New York, and Otis & Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
head the list of underwriters. Others will 
be supplied by amendment. 





Offering— Price to the public will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds will be used, to- 
gether with additional funds of the com- 
pany, for the redemption of the 454,129 
shares of the company’s 6% cumulative 
prefeerred stock, Series A, presently out- 
standing, at $105 per share and accrued 
dividends. The aggregate amount required 
to be paid upon such redemption is $48,- 
364,738. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5284. 
A-2. (12-31-43.) 

Offered—Jan. 11, 1944, at $100 per 
share by Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Otis & Co. (Inc.), Blyth & Co., Inc., Lazard 
Freres & Co., Lehman Brothers, The First 
Boston Corp., Glore, Forgan & Co., Smith, 
Barney & Co., Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Union Securities Corp., Hayden,.Miller and 
Co., Hayden, Stone & Co., Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Lee Higginson Corp. and Stone 
& Webster and Blodget, Inc. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Florida Power & Light Co. registerec 
with SEC $45,000,000 First Mortgage 
gonds, due Oct. 1, 1971; $10,000,000 Sink- 
ing Fund Debentures, due Oct. 1, 1956; 
and 140.000 shares Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, $100 Par. Interest rates on the 
Bonds and Debentures, and the dividend 
‘ate on the preferred stock, will be sup- 
dlied by amendment 
oe 8S. E. Second Ave., Miami, 

a. 

Business—This subsidiary of American 
?ower & Light (Electric Bond & Share 
3ystem) is an operating public utility en- 
gaged principally in generating, transmit- 
jing, distributing and selling electric en- 
argy (also manufacture and sale of gas), 
serving most of the territory along the 
sast coast of Florida (with exception ol 
the Jacksonville area), and other portion 
of Florida Means se 

Underwriting ana wutfering—The securi- 
tles registered are to be sold by compan) 
inder the competitive bidding Rule U-5¢ 
of the SEC’s Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. Names of underwriters andé 
price to public, will be supplied by post- 
affective amendment to registration state- 
ment 

Proceeds will be applied as follows 
$53,170,000 to redeem at 102%, the $52,- 
000,000 of company’s First Mortgage 5s oj 
1954; $15,693,370 to redeem at $110 per 
share, the 142,667 shares of company’? 
$7 preferred stock, no par. Further de- 
tails to be supplied by post-effective 
amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-4845. Forn 
A2. (9-17-41) 

Amendment filed eliminating the issu- 
ance of the preferred shares but providing 
for the issuance to bank of $5,000,000 
serial notes. 

Registration statement effective 5 p.m., 
EWT, on Dec. 30, 1943. 

Bonds Awarded—Florida Power & Light 
Co. on Jan. 10, 1943, awarded the $45,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds due 1974 and 
$10,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
1979 to a syndicate headed by The First 
Boston Corp., the bonds as 34s at 104.019 
and the debentures as 4%s at 99.022. ; 

Bonds Offered—The $45,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds, 342‘ series due 1974, and 
the $10,000,000 4% sinking fund deben- 
tures were offered at 105% and interest 
and 100.462 and interest, respectively, by 
the following underwriters: The First 
Boston Corp., Smith, Barney & Co., Blyth 
& Co., Inc., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Lazard Freres & Co., Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., Mellon Securities Corp., Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodget, Inc., Union Securities 
Corp., Glore, Forgan & Co., W. C. Langley 
& Co., Shields & Co., White, Weld & Co., 
Drexel & Co., Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Tucker, Anthony & Co., 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Ine., Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp., Central Republic Co., Inc., 
Estabrook & Co., Lee Higginson Corp., 
F. S. Moseley & Co., The Wisconsin Co., 
Arthur Perry & Co., Inc., The Robinson- 
Humphrey Co., Stroud & Co., Inc., Alex. 
Brown & Sons, Laurence M. Marks & Co., 
The Milwaukee Co., Riter & Co., Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, E. W. Clark & 
Co., Hayden, Miller & Co., Clement A. 
Evans & Co., Inc., Yarnall & Co., Atwill & 
Co., Cooley & Co., Fahey, Clark & Co., 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son, Merrill, Turben & 
Co., The Ohio Co., Chas. W. Scranton & 
Co. and Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co., Inc. 


Form 


KNUDSEN CREAMERY CO. OF CALIF. 


Knudsen Creamery Co. of Calif. has reg- 
istered $350,000 542% sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1955. 

Address—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Business — Processing and distributing 
dairy products. 

Underwriting—Dean Witter & Co. 

Proceeds—For plant site, plant equipment 
and working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5257. Form 
S-1 (11-18-43). : 

Registration statement effective 5.3¢ 
p.m., EWT, on Dec. 8, 1943. 

Offered by Dean, Witter & Co. at 100 


' number 





$100 


Avenue, 





Co., 0.75%; J. M. Dain & Co., 0.75%; 
Paul H. Davis & Co., 1.50%; Estabrook -& 
par value, and an indeterminate rhc gripe Meed Co., 1%; Pires maton 
Lye Harris 
$25 per share. The dividend rate on the| 90, + , : 
preferred stock will be supplied by amend- — Se: wenden +; Hawley, Shepard. & 
: ar 1.25%; Hornblower 
to meet the conversion privilege of the | ‘ @, . ie 
preferred stock and will not be offered | — Ss maga hn hh age op dh re hah 
‘ ’ }ginson Corp., 4%; Mackubin, Legg & Co., 
eit een: Building | 1.50%; McDonald-Coolidge & Co., 2%; 
. , | Laurence M. Marks & Co., 
: : : | Securities Corp., 4‘; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Business—Direct activities are principally 
the refining «nd marketing of crude pe- | & Co., 2%; Morgan Stanley & Co., 10%; 
Maynard H. Murch & Co., 1.25%: hi 
Underwriting—F. S. Moseley & Co., Bos- oy 
ton, is named principal underwriter. Others | 2.75%: Arthur Perry & Co., Inc., 1.50%; 
2.50%; Smith, Barney & 
Offering—Rights to purchase the new/|Co., 4%: Union Securities Corp. 4 
preferred stock will be issued to common/and White, Weld & Co., 2%. : 
later at the rate of one share of pre- | EWT, on Dec. 23, 1942. 
ferred for each’8 shares of common stock,| Of the total offering of 101.389 shares, 
unsubscribed stock will be purchased by | The remaining shares, it was ¢z > 
the underwriters and offered to the public|Jan. 10, have been sold oe ibe uae 
Stockholders of the company are to meet 
on Dec. 22, 1943, to approve the new issue | UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 

United Air Lines, Inc., file - 
preferred stock and 488,888 additional Sn fee 
Shares, of common stock, a portion of | cumulative preferred stock, $100 par value 

—convertible prior to 1954. [N e che 
of the preferred. Any shares not so re- ; et ee 
served would be available for issuance for | stockholders Dec. 19, 1943.] 

Address—5959 South Cicero 
corporate purposes. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds from sale of the Business——-Air transport system. 

Underwriting—Harriman Riple 4 
be added to the general funds of the com- ; po a 2 5 
pany to be available for working capital, | Others will be named by amendment. 

Offering—The 105,032 shares of 44%2% 
purposes, 

Registration Statement No. 2-5267. Form | ration to the holders of its common stock, 
for subscription at $100 a share, pro r 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has filed an preterted 
amendment to its registration statement | for each 100 shares of common held of 
record at the close of business Dec. 
proposed issue of 101,389 shares of 4%4% . 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, par | pire at 3 p.m. on Jan. 10, 1944. Under- 
; writers will purchase unsubscribed share: 
Subscription warrants will be issued by : he 
the company to holders of record of com- | named by amendment. Stockholders on 
Dec. 22, 1943, are to vote on amendment 
1943, giving them the right to subscribe ; 
at $100 per share for the new preferred | preferred stock, $100 par, issuable in 
series, and 100,000 shares of management 
shares of common stock so held of record. 
The subscription warrants will expire at! shares of capital stock of the corporation 
| to be changed into shares of common 
The preferred stock 
the option of the holders into common | number thereof be increased to 2,500,000 
shares—against present authorized issue 
mon stock for each share of 4%4% 
cumulative convertible preferred to and | par—and 2,817 shares of authorized but 
unissued common continue to be reserved 
of two shares of common for each share 
of such preferred thereafter, subject to Proceeds—-To be used for general cor- 
porate purposes. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has filed an 
amendment to its registration statement; S-1. (12-9-43). 
f Stockholders on Dec. 19, 1943, approved 
offering of 101,389 shares of cumulative 
convertible preferred stock (par $100) as Registration statement effective 
p.m., EWT, on Jan. 29, 1943. 
& Co., 1.50%; Blyth & OCo., Inc., 4%; 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 1.25%; Coffin | Jan. 13, 1943 at $100 per share by Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. and associates. 





Co., 1.25%; Fahey, Clark & Co., 0.75%; 
higenabe + Cleveland Corp., 1%; 
of shares of common stock, par | Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 4%: 
’ Miller & Co., 3%; 
ment. The shares of common stock are | Hayden, Stone & Co.. 
separately. The conversion rates will be | Pesbedy & Co. 2.16%; lee Hig- 
Ohio. eos 1.50% ; Mellon 
|; Fenner & Beane, 2.75%; Merrill, Turben 
troleum and products derived therefrom. 
|}Co., 1%; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
will be named by amendment. | Shields & Co., 
2.50%, 
stockholders of a record date to be named } Registration statement effective 3:15 p.m., 
at a price to be fixed by amendment. The | 96,030 were subscribed for by stockholders. 
at a price to be filed by amendment. | writers. 
of $10,138,909 of cumulative convertible 
tion statement for 105,032 shares of 412% 
which are to be reserved for conversion 
from United Air Lines Transport Corp. by 
oil producing properties and for other 
Chicago. 
cumulative convertible preferred stock will 
Inc. is named principal underwriter. 
capital expenditures and general corporate 
preferred are being offered by the corpo- 
A-2. (12-8-43) 
at the rate of seven shares of preferred 
in which it gives the offering price on its 
1943. The subscription warrants will ex- 
value $100, at $100 per share. 
and offer them to public at price to be 
mon stock at the close of business Dec. 23, 
to authorize 200,000 shares of cumulative 
at the rate of one share for each eight 
stock, $10 par value. Also to authorize 
3 p.m., Jan. 5, 1944. 
is convertible at | stock, $10 par value, and that authorized 
stock, at the rate of 2.33 shares of com- 
of 2,000,000 shares of capital stock, $5 
including Jan. 15, 1954, and at the rate 
for sale to officers and employes. 
adjustment in certain events. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5269. Form 
listing the underwriters on the proposed 
the changes in the capital stock. 
5:30 
follows: F. S. Moseley & Co., 10%; Blair 
Offered—-Unsold 27,272 shares offered 
& Burr, Inc., 1.25%; Curtiss, House & 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 
ments were filed less than twenty days ago. These issues 
are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 
effective in seven days. 

These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930 (b). 

Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- 


ing. 





Offering——Purpose of present offering to 
the noteholders is to reduce the principal 
amount of all the notes outstanding by 
10%, leaving, after such reduction of 
principal, an aggregate first mortgage in- 
debtedness of $240,750. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5282. 
S-1. (12-30-43.) 


. WEDNESDAY, JAN. 19 
BAST ERY COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 


MONDAY, JAN. 17 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
National Securities & Research Corp. has 
filed a registration statement for 1,200,000 
Shares (bond series, low-priced bond series, 
preferred stock series, income series, low- 
priced common stock series) and 40,000 
shares of. International series. The aggre- 
gate offering price is stated in the state- 
ment at $8,889,200. The shares are in 
investment trust fund, open-end diversi- 
fied management type. 
Address—-120 Broadway, New York. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting—National Securities & Re- 
search Corporation is named sponsor. 
Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5281. 
C-1. (12-29-43.) 


TUESDAY, JAN. 18 


AMERICAN REALTY CO. 

American Realty Co. has filed a regis- 
tration statement relating to the offering 
for the extension of first mortgage serial 
notes of Housam Realty Co., secured by a 
first mortgage deed of trust on the 
Ranelagh Apartments, 5707 McPherson 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; in the aggregate 
principal amount, of $240,750. 

Address—5707 McPherson Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Business—Apartment building. Amer- 
ican Realty Co. was incorporated July 21, 
1943, to acquire and own the equity in 
the Ranelagh Apartments subject to the 
first mortgage deed of trust, securing the 
outstanding and unpaid mortgage ‘serial 
notes of the par value of $267,000 which, 
by the plan of reorganization, are to be 


Form 


Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Inc., has 
filed a registration statement for $100,000 
4% registered debenture bonds authorized 
issue of 1943. 

Address—44 West 143rd Street, 
York City. 

Business—Wholesale dealer in groceries 
and allied products, including, among 
other related activities, warehousing and 
packaging. 

Underwriting—None. 

Offering—The price of the bonds is $25 
for each $25 principal amount thereof. 
The securities are being sold by the co- 
operative directly to its stockholders and 
friends interested in the cooperative move- 
ment without the interposition of any 
underwriter, dealer, broker or salesman. 
No commission is being paid to anyone 
in conjunction with such sale. 

Proceeds—-Proceeds are. to be used to 
finance the purchase of the new ware- 
house and office building purchased in 
July, 1943, in New York, the purchase 
price of which was $50,000 cash on taking 
titie and $12,000 in the form of a pur- 
chase money mortgage payable in install- 
ments over a period of seven years. 

Registration Statement No, 2-5283. 
8-1. (12-31-43.) 


UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL (ESTADOS 


New 


Form 


Form 


i t. 
ot eee , reduced by 10% to $240,750 of par value, 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF OHIO and on outstanding second deed of trust 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has filed aj|on which there is an unpaid balance of 


registration statement for 101,389 shares $40,500. 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock, Underwriting—-Nene. 





UNIDOS DO BRASIL) 
United States of Brazil (Estados Unidos 
Do Brasil) has filed a registration state- 
Joent for $76,651,500, based on the aggre- 
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of the Brazilian 
rnal dollar bonds 
1943 The figure 


gatc principal amount 
State and Municipal ext« 
outstanding on Nov ] 
given represents the aggregate principal 
amount of all of the new bonds which 
would be outstanding if all of such bonds 
were converted pursuant to an option 
the’ registration statement 

The registration is in respect to the 
assumption of responsibility for the pay- 
ment of service of certain Brazilian State 
and Municipal external dollar bonds pur- 
Suant to Decree-Law No. 6019 of Nov. 23, 
1943 

The offer is made to holders 
external bonds. issued in dollar 
tions by governments of the 
municipalities of Brazil and 
Institute the State Sao 
follows: 
“State of 
fund gold 
of 1930) 
1940. 
State of 


of various 
denomina- 
States and 
the 


of Paulo, 


Sao Paulo 7° 
bonds (coffee 
dated April 1, 


secured 
realization 
1930, due Oct. 1, 


sinking 
of 1921, 


Sao Paulo 15-year 8% 
fund gold bonds external loan 
dated Jan. 1, 1921, due Jan. 1, 1936. 

State of Sao Paulo 25-year 8% 
Sinking fund gold bonds external 
1925, due Jan. 1, 1950. 

State of Sao Paulo 7% 
fund bonds, external water 
1926, due Sept. 1, 1956. 

State of Sao Paulo 40-year 6% sinking 
fiind gold bonds, dated July 1, 1928, due 
July 1, 1968. 

State of Rio Grande do Sul 25-year 8% 
sinking fund. gold bonds, external loan of 
1921, due Oct. 1, 1946. 

State of Rio Grande do Sul 40-year 7% 
sinking fund gold bonds, external loan of 
1926, due Nov. 1, 1966. 

State of Rio Grande do Sul consolidated 
municipal loan, 40-year 7‘: sinking fund 
gold bonds, ‘dated June 1, 1927, due June 
1, 1967. 

State of Rio Grande do-Sul 6% external 
sinking fund gold bonds of 1928, dated 
June 1,°1928, due June 1, 1968. 

State of Minas. Geraes 6'2% secured 
external sinking fund gold bonds of 1928, 
dated March-1, 1928; due March 1, 1958. 

State of Mimas Geraes secured external 
<64%%% gold bonds, Series A, dated Sept. 1, 
1929, due Sept. 1, 1959. 

State of Maranhao external secured 
sinking fund 7% gold bonds of 1928, due 
Nov. 1, 1958. 

State of Pernambuco 7‘. external sink- 
ing fund gold bonds, dated March 1, 1927, 
due March 1, 1947. 

State of Rio de Janeiro external 30-year 
642% secured sinking fund gold bonds of 
1929, due Jan. 1, 1959. 

State of Parana 7% external sinking 
find consolidated gold bonds, dated March 
15,.1928, due March 15, 1958. 

State of Santa Catarina 25-year sinking 
fund external 8% gold bonds, dated Feb. 
1,°1922, due Feb. 1, 1947. 

City of Rio de Janeiro (Federal dis- 

Arict) 25-year 8% sinking fund gold bonds, 
dated Oct. 1, 1921, due Oct. 1, 1946. 
* Federal District of the United States of 
Brazil (City of Rio de Janeiro) 5-year 67 
external secured gold bonds, dated April 
1, 1928, due April 1, 1933. 

City of Sao Paulo 6% external secured 
sinking fund gold bonds of 1919, due Nov. 
1, 1943. 

City of Sao Paulo 30-year 8% 
- secured sinking fund gold bonds, 
March 1, 1922, due M 1, 1952. 
,., City of Sao. Paulo 613% external secured 
Sinking fund gold bonds of 1927, due May 
15, . 1957. 
| City of Porto Alegre 40-year 72% sink- 
ing fund gold bonds, external loan of 1925, 
due Jan. 1, 1966. 

City of Porto Alegre 40-year 8% sinking 
fund gold bonds, external loan of 1921, due 
Dec. 1, 1961. 

City of Porto. Alegre 40-year 7‘: sinking 
fund gold bonds, external loan of 1928, 
due Feb: 1, 1968. 

Under the decree-law effective Jan. 1, 
‘1944, the payment of interest and amor- 
tization of the bonds listed above will be 
made im aceordance with Plan Aor Plan B,; 
at che opticn of the: bondholders. 

Under Plan A the original principal 
amount. of the bonds will remain un- 
Changed; but the interest rates will be 
reduced to new fixed amounts. The re- 
sponsibility. for service under Plan A re- 
mains with the original obligors. 

Under Plan B there will be a reduction 
of 20% of the principal amount of the 
bonds in the case of State of Sao Paulo 
7% secured sinking fund gold bonds (Cof- 
fee Realization Loan of 1930), due Oct. 1, 
1940, and a reduction of 50% in respect 
of the other bonds listed above. Interest 
on the remaining face amount will be 
paid at the rate of 3°4% to compensate 
for the reduction in principal and interest 
rates, and the holders will receive cash 
payments ranging from $75 to $175 per 
$1,000 principal amount of bond. 

The amount to be set aside annually 
to service the bonds under Plan B (assum- 
ing the holders of all the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, State and Municipal dollar bonds 
to which Plan B is available elect that 
plan) would be $12,151,809. The total in- 
terest charge during the first year would 
be $7,120,197 and the balance of $5,031,612 
would be available for retirement of bonds. 
After deducting the Brazilian Government 
issues, the annual amount to service the 
bonds listed would be $4,905,696 annually, 
the interest for the first year being $2,- 
874,428 and amortization $2,031,268. 

Under plan, the balance of the funds 
set aside after deducting interest will be 
used to. purchase bonds when quoted 
‘below par or to redeem bonds at face 
amount when at par or above. 

Bondholders may elect their plan be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1944. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5285. Form- 
Schedule B. (12-31-43.) 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 26 


ATLAS PLYWOOD CORP. 

Atlas Plywood. Corporation has regis- 
tered 150,000 shares of common stock, 
par value $1 per share. 

Address—1432 Statler Building, Boston, 


loan of 


secured sinking 
works loan of 


external 
dated 
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Business—One of the largest manufac- 
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turers packing oases in the 
United 
Underwriting 
New York, are 
writer. Others 
ment. 
Offering——Price to 
applied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For working capital and other 
general corporate purposes 
Registration Statement No. 2-5287 
8-1 (1-7-44.) 
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DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











INC. 

Associated Fund, Inc., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 5,000 full paid certi- 
ficate units of $100 each; 1,000 installment 
payment certificates of $100 each, with 
insurance, and 4,000 installment payment 
certificate units of $100, without insur- 
ance. 

Address—506 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Business—Investment trust. 

Underwriting—<Associated Fund, Inc., 
oamed sponsor. 

Offering—Date of proposed offering Dec. 

1943. Offering price 100. 
Proceeds—-For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5270. Form 
C-1, (12-10-43). 

Amendment filed Dec. 27, 1943, to defer 

effective date. 


BEN-HUR PRODUCTS, INC. 

Ben-Hur Products, Inc., has. filed. a 
registration statement for $300,000° 5% 
convertible debentures, series: of 1943, due 
Feb. 1, 1951, and 11;400 prior .preferred 
shares, for the purposes of such. con- 
version. 

Address—-800-812 Traction Avenue, 
Angeles, Cal. 

Business—Engaged in business of proc- 
essing and marketing at wholesale of 
coffee, tea, extracts, prepared mustard 
and spices. 

Underwriting—Pacific Company of Cali- 
fornia, and Wyeth & Co., both of Los 
Angeles, are named underwriters, each 
having agreed to purchase $150,000 of the 
debentures at 9242%, or a total amount of 

77.500. 

Offering—Price to publc, 100. 

Proceeds—-For additional working capita 
and other purposes. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5273. Form 
S-1. (12-20-43.) Statement originally 
filed in San Francisco. 

Amendment filed Jan. 
effective date. 


is 


7, 


Los 


7, 1944, to defer 


BONWIT TELLER, INC. 

Bonwit Teller, Inc., has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 35,565 shares of 542% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, $50 


par value, and 108,913 shares of common. 


stock, par $1 per share. The latter in- 
cludes 88,913 shares of common reserved 
for issuance upon the conversion of the 
542%. cumulative convertible preferred 
stock registered, at the present rate of 
conversion, which may vary from time to 
time in the event of certain contingencies. 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
the offering does not represent new financ- 
ing by the company. 

Address—721 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—Owns and operates one of the 
outstanding large specialty stores in the 
United States. 

Underwriting—Allen & Co., New York 
City, is named principal. underwriter. for 
both the preferred and common. stock. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic of both the preferred. and common 
stock will be supplied by amendment. The 
prospectus offers the 35,565 shares of 
542% preferred and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon. stock. The shares are presently is- 
sued and outstanding and are being pur- 
chased by the underwriters from Atlas 
Corporation and its subsidiary Rotary Elec- 
tric Steel Co. Atlas Corporation, directly 
and indirectly, has been the _ controlling 
stockholder of the company since its. or- 
ganization. 

Proceeds—Proceeds will go to the selling 
stockholders. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5245. Form 
A-2. (10-29-43). 

Amendment to defer effective date filed 
Dec. 31, 1943. 


BUTTES OILFIELDS, INC. 


Buttes Oilfields, Inc., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 306,305 shares of 
class A common stock, par $1 per share. 


Address—-912 Syndicate Building, 1440 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal. j 


Business—Organized to drill and develop 
certain properties held under a community 
oil, gas and mineral lease. 


Underwriting—None named. 


Offering—The .company plans to reor- 
ganize its. capital structure and put it 
virtually, if mot wholly, on a common 
stock basis...The exchange features of the 
offering are limited to holders of the cor- 
poration’s outstanding 6% preferred stock 
and to holders of its 8% unsecured notes, 
The offering for cash is limited to stock- 
holders of record as of July 15, 1943. If 
fully subscribed, cash proceeds from the 
issue will be $150,000. 


Proceeds—Cash proceeds will be dis- 
bursed as follows: liquidation of general 
indebtedness; $40,000; operating, capital, 
$5,000; weneral ¢ash reserve, $60°000: re- 
serve for property acquisitions, etc., $45,- 
000. Price per unit for securities to be 
offered for cash is $1.60, with no under- 
writing discounts and commissions. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5268. Form 
S-1. (12-7-43.) Statement originally filed 
in San Francisco. 

Amendment filed Dec. 24, 1943,. to defer 
effective date. 
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CENTRAL ILLINOIS ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. has 
a registration statement for 400,000 
shares of common. stock, par value 
per share. The stock is already issued 
and outstanding and does not represent 
new financing 
Address—-303 North 
ford, Ill. 
Business—Operating 
Underwriting—To be 
ment. 
Offering 


Main Street, Rock- 
public utility. 
applied by amend- 


Consolidated Electric & Gas 
Co. is the beneficial owner of all of the 
outstanding common stock of Central Illi- 
nois. Consolidated is, in turn, controlled 
by Central Public Utility Corp., a_ regis- 
tered holding company. The stock regis- 
tered is being disposed of by Consolidated 
in compliance with the provisions of 
Section 11 (b) (1) of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. No portion of the 
proceeds of the sale of the common stock 
registered will be received by Central Illi- 
nois. Consolidated Electric has petitioned 
the Commission for an exemption from 
the competitive bidding requirements of 
the Commission's Rule U-50 in order that 
it can sell the stock at negotiated sale to 
Central Republic Co., an investment firm 
of Chicago, which firm subsequently would 
make a public offering. 

Proceeds—Consolidated plans to use the 
proceeds to retire Federated Utilities, Inc.., 
32 % 
the purchase in the open market of Con- 
solidated’s own bonds. 

Kegistration Statement No. 2-5272. 
$-2. (12-20-43.) 

Amendment filed Jan. 7, 
effective date. 


Form 


1944, to defer 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION 


Certain-teed Products Corporation has 
filed a registration statement for $6;737,- 
300.4% cumulative income debentures 
(subordinated). to be due Oct. 31, 1973; 
134,746 shares of common stock, $1 par 
value, and certificates of deposit for 67,- 
373 shares of 6% cumulative prior prefer- 
ence stock. 

Address—120 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Business—-Business consists generally of 
manufacturing and selling asphalt roofing, 
shingles and related products, wallboard 
and gypsum products, boxboard and vari- 
ous other products. 

Underwriting—Paul H. + Davis & Co., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 
or dealer manager and company will pay 
to selected dealers a commission for the 
deposit of shares of preference stock pur- 
suant to an offer of exchange. 

Offering—The company offers to the 
holders of the outstanding 67,373 shares of 
its 6% cumulative prior preference stock 
the right to exchange such shares for the 
new income debentures and shares of com- 
mon stock on the basis of $100 principal 
amount of income debentures and two 
shares of common stock for each share of 
6%. cumulative prior preference stock. The 
registration statement states that the 
company proposes, under certain condi- 
tions, to issue to the holders of the 625,340 
shares of common stock presently out- 
standing, common stock purchase. warrants 
entitling the holders in the aggregate to 
purchase, at a price to be announced later, 
208,446 additional shares of common, and 
to issue and sell such shares of common 
stock not taken up by the warrant holders. 
The company also proposes, under certain 
conditions, to iSsue and sell $5,500,000 
principal amount of new serior debentures 
and to apply the proceeds of the sale of 
the new senior debentures, together with 
other funds, to the redemption of the out- 
standing debentures. There are $7,100,000 
face amount of 20-year 54% sinking fund 
gold debentures, Series A, due March 1, 
1948, now outstanding. The interest rate 
of the new senior debentures has not been 
finally determined, but will not exceed 
442% per annum. The income debentures 
will be subordinated to the new serior de- 
bentures and to other indebtedness of the 
company. The company reserves the right 
to revoke the offer of exchange unless 
within a certain date holders of not less 
than 57,250 shares of the preference stock 
accept the offer. The proposal to issue 
common stock purchase warrants to pres- 
ent common stockholders and the procure- 
ment of a commitment for the purchase of 
any common stock not subscribed for by 
common stockholders and the issue and 
sale of the new senior debentures is con- 
tingent upon the exchange offer being de- 
clared effective bv the company. 


Proceeds—-The proceeds to the company 
of the income debentures and shares of 
common stock offered will consist of shares 
of the preference stock exchanged and 
all such shares of preference stock will be 
retired and the capital of the company 
will be reduced by the sum of $100 for 
each share retired. For each share of 
common issued pursuant to offer, the sum 
of $1 will be deducted from capital sur- 
plus account and credited to capital ac- 
count represented by such share. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5241. Form 
S-1. (10-27-43). 

Amendment filed Dec. 31, 1943, to defer 
effective date. 


ELASTIC STOP 
AMERICA 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
has registered $3,500,000 15-year sinking 
fund debentures due Jan. 15, 1959, with 
annexed stock purchase warrants. The 
interest rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Address—Union, N. J. 

Business—Engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of self-locking nuts of a wide 
variety of types. 

Underwriting — Principal underwriters 
are H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., and Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co., both of New York. 
Others will be supplied by amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—Proceeds from sale will be 
used as additional working capital. There 
will be annexed to each debenture in the 
principal amount of $1,000 a non-detach- 
able stock purchase warrant giving the 


NUT CORPORATION OF 


lat 
$15 | 


bonds, and to apply the baiance to j 


before 


StOCK 


to purchase 
hares of common 
from $14.50 per share 
to $18 per share. + 122,500 shares of com- 
mon stock, $1 par, are reserved for issu- 
ance upon conversion of the warrants. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5277. Form 
S-1. (12-22-43.) 

Company filed an amendment on Jan. 10 
to its registration statement in which it 
gives the interest rate on its proposed 
issue of debentures at 5% 

Offering price to the public is given at 
100, plus accrued interest from Jan. 15, 
1944, to date of delivery. Underwriting 
discounts or commissions are 4%, making 
net price to the company 96, or a total of | 
$3,360,000. ; 
_Underwriters are H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, and Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., N. Y., $825,000 -each; Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., N. Y., $450,000; A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Inec., Chicagd, $400,000; First Trust | 
Co. of Lincoln, Neb., $250,000; Cruttenden 
& Co., Chicago, $200,000; Mackubin, Legg 
& Co., Baltimore; Wyeth & Co., Los An- | 
geles; Bankamerica Co., San Franciseso, 
$150,000 each, and Victor, Common, Dann 

& Co., Buffalo, $100,000. 


holder the right 
Jan. 15, 1959, 35 
prices ranging 


on or 


FIRST BOND & MORTGAGE CO. OF 
GLENDALE, CAL, 

O. C. Logan, voting trustee, has filed a 
registration statement for voting trust 
certificates for 1,400 shares of common 
capital stock of First Bond & Mortgage 
Co. of Glendale, Cal. 

Address—-1618 South Brand Boulevard, 
Glendale, Cal. 

Underwriting—-None named. 

Offering—Date of proposed offering 02 
delivery of voting trust certificates is 
January. 

Purpose — Certain stockholders entered 
into a voting trust agreement on May 26, 
1939, by which they agreed to create a 
voting trust with O. C. Logan as voting 
trustee. Said voting trust terminated on 
Nov. 1, 1942, and the holders an@ owners 
of the stock deposited in the trust are 
desirous of extending the voting trust for 
an additional period of five yeats from 
Nov. 1, 1942, with O. C. Logan continuing 
to act as voting trustee. The voting trus- 
tee is at present a director and the prest- 
dent of First Bond & Mortgage Co. o! 
Glendale, Cal. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5215. Form 
F-1. (9-20-43). Registration originally 
filed in San Francisco. 

Registration statement 
Dee. 21, 1943. 


FOOD FAIR STORES, INC. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., filed a _ regis- 
tration statement for $3,500,000 15-year 
3%% sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 
1959. 

Address—2223 East Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business—Operates supermarkets’ en- 
gaged in the retail sale of groceries, meats, 
meat products, vegetables, etc. 

Underwriting—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
New York, head the underwriting group, 
with names of others to be supplied by 
amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public to be sup- 


fully effective 


| obtained 


N. Y. Stock Exchiinies 





plied by amendment. 

Proceeds — To the payment of out- 
standing bank notes of $3,150,000, with 
prepayment premium and accrued interest, 
and to inerease working capital. 

Registration Statement No, 2-5280. 
S-l. (12-24-43.) 


Form 


HOME INSURANCE CO. OF HAWAII, LTD. 


Home Insurance Co. of Hawaii, Ltd., has 
registered 20,000 shares of common stock, 
par value $20. 

Address—Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Business—General insurance. 

Underwriting—No underwriter named. 

Offering——Stock is to be offered to stock- 
holders through warrants at $30 per share, 
of which 17,683 shares to be taken by 
Castle and Cooke, Ltd., for investment; 
6,407 shares to be taken by Hawaiian 
Trust Co., Ltd., for investment; shares 
representing warrants which are not exer- 
cised and full shares representing frac- 
tional interests will be auctioned at an 
upset price of $30 per share on Jan. 31, | 
1944, or such subsequent date as board 
of directors may determine and proceeds 
in excess of $30 per share will be dis- 
tributed to stockholders whose subscription 
rights are not exercised or whose frac- 
tional interests are sold. If shares sold 
at auction are underwritten terms will be 
filed by post-effective amendment. 

Proceeds—For capital and surplus. 

Registration Statement No, 2-5260. Form 
S-1. (11-26-43.) 

Registration statement effective 3 p.m., 
EWT, on Dec. 31, 1943. 


ILLINOIS POWER CO, 

Illinois Power Co.—-mame changed on 
Nov. 1, 1943, from Illinois Iowa Power Co. 
—has registered $65,000,000 first mort- 
gage and collateral trust bonds series due 


1973. 
Address—134 Eas* Main Street, Decatur. 


Business—An operating public utility 
company engaged in the electric and gas 
business in Illinois. 

Underwriting—Names will be supplied by 
post effective amendment. 

Offering—Company proposes to sell the 
bonds through competitive bidding pursu~ 
ant to Commission’s Rule U-50. Price to 
the public will be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—Company proposes to use the 
net proceeds from the sale of bonds, with 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 to be borrowed on 
bank notes and a portion of its treasury 
funds to redeem its first and refunding 
mortgage bonds as follows: Redeem on 
April 1, 1944, $30,681,500 face amount, 
Series A, 6%, due April 1, 1953, at 10442 % 
and interest, and on June 1, 1944, $39,- 
175,100 face amount Series C, 5%, due 
Dec. 1, 1956, at 105% and acerued interest. 
Total redemption cost exclusive of accrued 
interest of the two issues is $73,196,022. 
In addition, company has or will redeem 








Lor pay off $17,321,900 face amount of its 
funded debt including $15,827,400 face 
amount of its first and refunding mortgage 


B—the er 
Dec 


itire. issue—to be 
1943 from proceeds 
to Continental Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. by linois Iowa of its entire 
interest in Des Moines Electric Light Co. 
and Iowa Power & Light Co. for $15,220,- 
000. The company redeemed on Oct. 1, 
1943, $500,000 first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, Series A, and will pay at 
maturity on Dec. 1, 1943, $994,500 face 
amount of underlying mortgage bonds. 

Registration Statement. No. 2-5237. Form 
S-1. (10-23-43) 

Bidding Rule Waived——-The SEC on Jan. 
6, 1944, approved an application of the 
company for authority to sell a $65,000,000 
issue of first mortgage and collateral trust 
bonds privately to a group of insurance 
companies on condition that the price 
for the bonds satisfactory to 
Commission 
(This list is incomplete this week) 


bonds Series 
redeemed 
of recent sale 


on 


is 


the 


Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Proposed transfer of the ex- 
change membership of Raymond 
S. Rose to Bertram F. Brummer 
will be considered by the Ex- 
change on Jan. 20. Mr. Brummer 
will continue as a partner in 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New 
York City. 


Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of James S. Marsh to 
George A. Barclay will be con- 
sidered on Jan. 20. Mr. Barclay 
will continue as a partner in 
Kean, Taylor & Co., New York 
City. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Col. J. Goodwin Hall 
to Benjamin E. Bampton, who 
will centinue as a partner in 
Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, 
New York City, will be con- 
sidered on Jan. 20. Col. Hall is 
serving as Chief of Reconnais- 
sance of the Army Air Staff. 


William Frew withdrew from 
partnership in Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Jan. l. 


James H. Carter, partner in 
Pacohy & Co., New York, died on 
an, 6. 


Money In Circulation .- 


The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its custom- 
ary monthly statement showing 
the amount of money in circula- 
tion after deducting the moneys 

eld in the United States Treasury 
and by Federal Reserve Banks 
and agents. The figures this time 
are for Nov. 30, 1943 and show 
that the money in circulation at 
that date (including, of course, 
that held in bank vaults of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System) was $19,918,176,489, as 
against $19,250,318,310, on Oct. 31, 
and $14,210,452,014 on Nov. 30, 
1942, and compares with $5,698,- 


214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. Just be- — 
fore 


the outbreak of the first 
orld War, that is on June 30, 
1914, the total was $3,459,434,174. 


S. C. Bond Quotations 


E. H. Pringle & Co., 18 Broad 
Street, Charleston, S. C., have 
prepared a representative list of 
South Carolina State, county, city 
and town bonds, and a few of the 
larger school districts showing in- 
terest rates, maturities and bid 
and asked prices, as of Dec. 31, 
1943. Copies of this interesting 
list may be had from the firm 
upon request. 

ae 


Interesting Utility 


New England Public Service 
Co. offers interesting possibilities 
according to a memorandum pre- 
pared by Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other principal ex- 
changes. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had from the firm 
upon request. 

HS 


Heads Johnson Branch 


R. H. Johnson & Co. announce. 
that John R. Klima is now in 
charge of their Pittsburgh office 
in the Union Trust Building. 


alk 
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World Currency Stabilization Plans 
Discussed By J. H. Riddle 


The Keynes and White plans for international currency stabili- 
zation do not seem to be the most workable plans for meeting the 
conditions that are likely to prevail in the immediate postwar period, 
according to a publication just released by the National Bureau of 


Economic Research. 
In the study entitled “British 


and American Plans for Interna- 





tional 
written by J. H. Riddle, Economic | 
Advisor to the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York and Con- 
sultant to the National Bureau’s 
Committee on Research in Fi- 
nance, it is pointed out that many 
fundamental problems would have 
to be solved before either of these 
“ plans could be placed in effective 
operation. While the plans repre- 
sent efforts toward greater inter- 
national cooperation in monetary 
matters, they seem designed to 
operate in a stable world. ° 


Questions Feasibility of Plans 
in Transition Period 


The problem in the immediate 
postwar period, however, will be 
to restore stability in a badly 
disordered world. Political and 
internal economic instability will 
‘exist hand-in-hand with numerous 
trade restrictions and dislocations. 
‘The greatest war in history can- 
not help leaving in its wake a 
condition oe the chaotic, 
especially for continental 
European Boniton “ 


Currency  Stabilization,’® 





.  - As an alternative to the Keynes 

and White plans, Mr. Riddle sug- 
gests that the so-called key- 
country approach to stabilization 
might meet the needs of the post- 
war transition period more ade 
quately. This approach involves 
stabilizing some of the leading 
currencies as a nucleus for gen- 
eral stabilization. It would allow 
nations to work out their mone- 
tary problems one by one with 
first emphasis on remedying the 
basic causes of disequilibrium in 
each country. An international 
bank would assure cooperation 
© among central banks and facilitate 
settlement of international bal- 
ances. 


The first step in the key- 
country approach would be to 
stabilize the dollar-sterling rate. 
Because of blocked sterling bal- 
ances.and a heavy adverse balance 
of payments, England will need 
substantial financial aid in deal- 
ing with her exchange problems, 
perhaps five or six billion dollars, 
but the need is for long- term 
loans rather than _ short-term 
stabilization credits, according to 
the report. 








Needlessly Complicated 
Pointing out that the general 
concepts and techniques of the 
Keynes and White plans are 
similar, Mr. Riddle states that 


they are essentially credit rather |,.. 


than clearing mechanism. A large 
fund or credit pool would be set 
up and managed by an _ inter- 
national board of directors with 
broad powers and controls. The 
general purpose is to have creditor 
nations (those with favorable bal- 
ances of trade) finance the debtor 
nations as a group. 

International controls of the 
type suggested in these plans will 
appear to many as needlessly com- 
plicated. Mr. Riddle suggests that 
some less formalized arrangement 
might. gain initial all-around ap- 
proval more easily and perhaps 
grow as experience is acquired in 
handling international matters. 


Unsuited to Immediate Post- 
war Period 


Mr. Riddle questions whether 
any plan for over-all currency 
stabilization would be workable 
under the conditions that will pre- 
vail in the postwar period. Such 
plans are designed to facilitate 
general currency stabilization be- 
fore the basic causes of instability 
are attacked. Instability of the 
exchanges, however, is a symptom 
or reflection of disorders else- 
where, the report states, and the 
problem is to cure those disorders. 
No country can maintain a stable 
currency unless its internal 
economy is in order. Economic 
stability in turn depends on po- 
litical stability, Mr. Riddle ob- 
serves. Until genuine peace and 
confidence have been restored to 
the world, it may be impossible 
to attain sufficient economic order 
to stabilize exchange rates gen- 
erally. 


The rates of exchange existing 
now, and the rates which the 
White plan would use in initiating 
over-all stabilization, are pegged 
rates and in many cases will turn 
out to have little relation to the 
fundamentals of the various 
economies in the postwar period. 


Moreover, even if the plan did 
not break down in the transition 
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period, it might be in such a 
frozen condition at the end of that 


period that its ability to deal with 


exchange problems in a. more 
orderly world would be seriously 
impaired. 


Credit Extension Problems 


The study points out that both 
the Keynes and White plans rely 
heavily upon credits to solve the 
world’s problems and _ suggests 
that these credits, instead of ac- 
celerating necessary fiscal and 
ecomonic reforms, might postpone 
them. Some countries might have 
to be carried for years without 
attaining internal political and 
economic stability. The difficulties 
of many debtor countries might be 
obscured for a period by stabili- 
zation credits, but they might 
build up. economies that could 
continue only on the basis of a 
constant inflow of credits. Con- 
tinued lack of balance in the 
stabilization mechanism would 
endanger the entire structure. 

The experience of the 1920's 
shows that substantial credits.may 
be granted without producing the 
equilibrium necessary for estab- 
lishing and maintaining definitive 
exchange rates. 

Another danger noted is that a 
system of quotas or shares in a 
credit pool might encourage 
debtor countries to believe that 
they have a “right” to credits, and 
that such credits need not be 
liquidated. American banking 
history suggests the danger of 
having applications for loans 
passed upon by the would-be bor- 
rower or by groups of would-be 
borrowers, who have sometimes 
been able to vote one another un- 
warranted loans, the auther com- 
ments. Furthermore, it is impos- 
sible to tell from either of the 


plans how deeply the United’ 


'ments, but this might require the 





“tive if safeguarded against waste- 


NEW YORK 5 


BELL TELETYPE 
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States might become involved in 
extending credits and loans. 
Policing International Transac- 
tions 
Both plans contemplate control 
over short-term capital move- 


policing of all international trans- 
actions, according to the author. 
Hence, those plans might extend 
and perpetuate exchange controls 
instead of removing them. 
Another point brought out in 
this study is that the Keynes plan 
in particular might be highly in- 
flationary at a time when the 
world will be combating infla- 
tionary influences generated by 
the war. Huge credits might give 


an artificial stimulation to world; |) 


trade, but when the credits end 
the readjustments could prove 
very painful. The stimulation of 
foreign buying in the United 
States during the immediate post- 
war period might make it particu- 
larly difficult for the United 
States to supply the deferred de- 


mands of the public and hold! 


prices in check. 
Stabilization Needs A Presperous 
United States 

It will no doubt devolve upon 
the United States to supply most 
of the credits in any stabilization 
plan, Mr. Riddle observes, but our 
contributions will be more effec- | 


ful or unsound use. 

Prosperity in the United States, 
with the consequent stimulation 
of imports, tourist expenditures, 
and foreign investments, would 
greatly expedite the stabilization 
of other currencies. Moreover, 
states the author, a strong and 
stable dollar, free from exchange 
restrictions, will be the main sta- 
bilizing influence in the world, 
whatever method of stabilization 
may be adopted. 





Richard Bond Is With S. H. Junger Co. Adds 
Frank Cannon To Staff 


H. M. Byllesby Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The invest- 
ment firm of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co. announce that Richard H. 
Bond has became associated with 
them, as their representative, in 
Baltimore, with offices located in 
the Court Square Building. In 
the past Mr. Bond was an officer 
of Gillett & Co. 


A. J. Schlosser Joins 
Blyth & Co. Dept. 


Blyth & Co., Inc., 14 Wall St., 
New York City, announce that 
Alvin J. Schlosser has joined their 
buying department. Mr. Schlosser 
was formerly with Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., having joined the New 
York office of that firm in 1931. 
He has been identified with im- 
portant corporate reorganization 





Frank Y. Cannon, for many 
years a partner of J. K. Rice, Jr. 
& Co., has become associated with 
the over-the-counter — securities 
firm of S. H. Junger Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York City. 


J. Streicher Co. Admits 


J. L. Streicher, member of the 


New York irb Enis 
been admit 
J. Streicher 


Street, New ¥ 
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Jack Kennan Now With 
C. F. Cassell & Co. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va.—c. F, 
Cassell & Co., 112 Second Street, . 
N. E. , announce that Jack Keenan, 
formerly connected with the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
has become associated with their 
organization. 

ee 


Interesting Situation 

The 4%% bonds of Northamp- 
ton County, Pa., offer an attrac- 
tive situation, according to an in- 
teresting descriptive circular pre- 
pared by A. Webster Dougherty & 
Co., 1421 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from: o yk 
upon request. ; 
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The Financial Situation 


Those who have taken the trouble to examine the uni- 


form contract-termination provisions which, according to an- | 


nouncement early this week, have been adopted by the au- 
thorities in Washington as applying to fixed-price contracts, 
are for the most part probably more impressed with the com- 
‘plexity of the situation to which these clauses are intended 
to apply than with anything else. One can scarcely read the 


lengthy and detailed account 


of how the various items are 


to be dealt with and the procedures to be applied when these 
war contracts are terminated (chiefly, although not exclu- 
sively, at the end of the war) without realizing at once that 
the task of reaching a reasonable settlement of thousands of 
such contracts running perhaps in the aggregate to $75 billion 
or more will of necessity be one which would tax any group 
of men, no matter how capable or well intentioned. 


Promptness Essential 


The student will likewise, we believe, quickly come to 
the conclusion that the promptness with which it is possible 
to settle the bulk of the payments due the holders of Govern- 
ment contracts is scarcely less important than the terms of 
final settlement. Such promptness will, one suspects, depend 
as much upon the spirit and good sense with which Govern- 
ment agents go about their tasks as upon the formal rules laid 

-down to govern the final disposition of the cases. It would 
appear that preliminary settlements which would protect the 
Government and yet free the larger part of the working capi- 
tal of the holders of the contract would be about the most 
important immediate objective in the process. Whatever its 
merits, the text of the provisions for termination of such con- 
tracts certainly does not assure any such desirable result. It 
doubtless was not intended to do so. It may well be that no 
formal contract clause could do so. 

(Continued on page 196) 





From Washington 
; Ahead Of The New 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


_ Mr. Roosevelt would seem to have come to that political stage 
which was Mr. Hoover’s after 1930. The Democrats had won the Con- 


gressional elections. 


) Mr. Hoover’s advisers became panicky. They 
were forever after him to “assert his leadershiv.” 
- forever proposing all sorts of ways for hi 


And they were 
do this. Apparently, 


asserting one’s leadership in Washington is to do something dramatic, 


issue a 
‘“show firmness” or something of 
the kind. Never is the pageantry 
of Washington so fascinating as 
when a President is by way of 
“asserting his leadership.” 

. As we said, Mr. Roosevelt, who 
has heretofore enjoyed a charmed 
political existence, is now in the 
fix Mr. Hoover was in. His ad- 
visers, his political lieutenants are 
panicky; they are on his neck all 
the time to “assert his leader- 
‘ship”; “to take the, situation in 
‘hand.” As in Mr. Hoover’s case, 












T 
” 


_ you may rest assured, everything 
‘he does under the, circumstances 
Seb ve tape pistes ord to ie He 
will please nobody;he will make 
“enemies instead. ‘Aga we ; 
‘as a result of their advice, to be- 
come more panicky from now on. 
- His current advige is to “spank” 
labor. The pegple of the country 

~are demanding this, he is being 
‘told; the armed forces are de- 
‘manding it. He is backing and 
filling in the process. He raises 
‘his hand threateningly; then he 
‘cautiously withdraws it. This was 

‘his dilemma in the threatened 

railroad strike. There was no 


_-cerisis in this instance. He and the | brotherhood 


railroad brotherhood leaders had 











bellowing statement, ® 





a very definite understanding. At 
least 25 members of Congress had 
very definite assurances there 
would be no strike. In stepped 
Advisor Jimmy Byrnes, who is in 
charge of the pageantry of the 
President’s swinging from the 
“left” to the “right,” a dramatic 
spectacle for anybody’s money, 
and insisted that he had to “assert 
his leadership” over labor. His 
idea of doing this was to “seize” 
the railroads. He hasn't really 
done it. Nothing has happened 
to the railroads except that a lot 
of young lieutenants, mistaking 
the spirit of the thing, are making 
nuisances of themselves in many 
railroad offices. What isn’t gen- 
erally realized apparently is that 
the railroad workers got a raise 
over what Economic Stabilizer 
Vinson had previously authorized. 
Three organizations are now get- 
ting it and the other organizations 
involved are to get it as soon as 
their leaders can calm down. 
There has been an awful riga- 
marole. Out of it the President, 
so far as we can determine, has 
not benefited himself with the 
public at large, and the railroad 
leaders. are bitter 
(Continued on page 198) 





“manpower and 





President Calls On Congress To Enact National 
Service Law and “‘Realistic’’ Tax Measure 


Urges Reenactment Of Stabilization Statute, Cost of ® 


Food Law And Denies Any Secret War Commitments 


President Roosevelt, in his annual State-of-the-Union message 
to Congress, urged on Jan. 11 enactment of a national service law 
“which, for the duration of the war, will prevent strikes, ard, wita 
eertain appropriate exceptions, will make available for war produc- 
ticn or for any other essential services every ablebodied adult in 


this nation.” 
The Presi- 
dent explained 
that, although 
he believes 
“that we and 
our Allies can 
win the war 
without such a 
neasure, I am 
certain that 
nothing less 
than total.mo- 
bilization of 
all our re- 
sources of 


capital will 
guarantee an 
earlier victory, 
and reduce the 
toll of suffer- 
ing and _ sor- 
row and blood.” 

Declaring that ‘national service 
is the most democratic way to 
wage a war,” Mr. Roosevelt said 
he had hesitated for three years 
to recommend this law, but is now 
‘convinced of its necessity” and 
had received a joint recommen- 
dation for it from the heads of 
ihe War and Navy Departments 
and the Maritime Commission. 
He added that “national service is 
an issue which transcends politics” 
and urged Congress to be “wholly 
non-partisan” in determining the 
machinery for the legislation. 

The National Service Law was 
one of five measures which the 
President recommended Congress 
adopt, the others being: 

1. A realistic tax law — which 
will tax all unreasonable profits, 
both individual and _ corporate, 
and reduce the ultimate cost of 
the war to our sons and daugh- 





President Roosevelt 
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ters. The tax bill now under con- 
sideration by the Congress does 
not begin to meet this test. 

2. A continuation of the law 
for the renegotiation of war con- 


‘| tracts—which will prevent exor- 
‘|bitant profits and assure fair 


prices to the Government. For 
two long years I have pleaded 
with the Congress to take undue 
profits out of war. 

3. A cost of food law—which 
will enable the Government (a) to 
place a reasonable floor under the 
prices the farmer may expect for 
his production; and (b) to place 
a ceiling on the prices a consumer 
will have to pay for the food he 
buys, This should apply to neces- 





sities only; and will require public 
funds to carry out. It will cost 
in appropriations about 1% of the 
present annual cost of the war. 

4. Early reenactment of the sta- 
bilization statute of October, 1942, 
This expires June 30, 1944, and if 
it is noi extended well in advance 
the country might just as well ex- 
pect price chaos by summer. We 
cennot havc stabilization by wish- 
ful thinking. We must take posi- 
tive action’ to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the American dollar. 

The President, who recently 
suffered an attack of influenza, 
did not follow his custom of pre- 
vious years in delivering the mes- 
sage in person to Congress but 
transmitted it to that body. How- 
ever, the same night he delivered 
over the radio an abbreviated 
version of the message to the na- 
tion “in order that the American 
people be given an opportunity to 
hear what I have recommended 
to the Congress for this very fate- 
(Continued on page 200) 














Why Roosevelt Is Hedging 


Babson Discusses Post-War Employment - 


I am much interested in President Roosevelt’s plea that we for- 
get the “New Deal” until after election next November. The general 
belief is that he is saying this at the urgent demands of certain South- 


ern and other Democrats who fear 


Churchill has begged him to change his tune. 
reelection to a Fourth Term and has 
& 


dously anxious for Roosevelt's 


My hunch is that Winston 
Churchill is tremen- 


defeat. 





been giving 
him some 
good eco- 
nomic advice. 


Churchill’s 

Cure for 

Unemploy- 

ment. - 

Both Roose- — 
velt and 
Churchill” 
know “there 
may be a ter- 
rific unem- 
ployment 
problem both 
in the United 
States and 
throughout 
the British 
Common- 
wealth after 
World War Il. Churchill argues 
that the governments of these 
nations cannot then continue their 
present ‘“middle-of-the-road” 
policy of trying to please both 
leftists and rightists. He believes 
that the returning soldiers will in- 
sist upon employment, but that to 
give such means either taking the 
present shackles off employers 
and investors, or else following 
Russia and making our industries 





Roger W. Babson 


204| state-owned. There can be no 


hali-way compromise. 


Naturally, President Roosevelt 
does not like such advice; but he 
has great confidence in Churchill. 
Rooseveit is a great compromiser 
and has hoped to bring us out of 
postwar unemployment by con- 
tinuing to play to employers, labor 
leaders and consumers. Churchill, 
however, insists that such a course 


is suicidal. Apparently, Roosevelt 
is, at the moment, taking Chureh- 
ill’s advice; but whether Roosevelt 
will continue to do so after 
November sixth is a different 
question. 


What About Policing the World? 


Another factor bothering the 
New Dealers is the desire of both 
the drafted and enlisted men to 
get back to their homes and their 
old jobs at the earliest possible 
moment after Germany and/or 


| Japan collapses. None of our men 
|want to remain abroad to police 
jthe world. Furthermore, Roose- 
|velt naturally is fearful of leaving 


the policing job to Great Britain 
and Russia to do. Hence, it looks 
just now as if “policing-the- 
world” is out of the window and 
that the Washington bureaucrats 
will have to provide jobs at home 
in the United States for the 1,000,- 
000 men they have been planning 
to leave abroad. 
Here is another reason that is 
knocking this “policing-the— 
world” idea sky-h 


many, Japan and Italy from re~~ 
arming is to ration the amount | 
of iron, coal, oil and other essen-— 
tial raw materials which these 
countries must import in order to 
rearm. . This cannot be accom- 
plished by treaties or agreements 
as such would develop great in- 
ternational bootlegging enterprises 
which would surely lead to an- 
other war. Hence, the only prac- 
tical means of rationing these raw 





materials would to police Sweden, 
(Continued on page 198) 
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thing necessary to prevent Ger- — 
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Precisely! 


“A second, and even more basic, objection to the 
compensatory budget idea is that it vastly over- 
simplifies the problem of maintaining economic 
stability. It would be a fine thing indeed if all that 
was needed to keep the economic machine hitting 
on all cylinders at just the right pace would be turn- 
ing on and off the stream of funds from the public 
treasury. But it would be well to pause and think 
a moment of the full implications of this doctrine. 

“What it means, first of all, is applying a single 
specific—-Government spending—to all the ills to 
which the economic system may fall victim. No 
need to bother about the particular cause of the 
trouble—whether it be some basic disturbance or 
unbalance in vital parts of the economy. No need to 
bother whether exorbitant demands of particular 
groups are blocking the channels of trade; no mat- 
ter about international trade barriers, or wrong ex- 
change rates, or bad tax laws, or other short-sighted 
actions and policies of individuals and governments 
which, in varying degree, may be responsible for 
interrupting the even flow of economic activity. 
For all these, the prescription is the same—more 


Government spending. 


“What it means, secondly, is attempting to shift 
to the Government responsibilities that in a demo- 
cratic society must rest primarily with the people. 
Putting everything up to the Government means 
weakening the responsibility of the individual. Why 
should individual groups concern ¢themselves with 
making adjustments, or place restraints upon their 
actions? The lid is off for pressure groups, whether 
they be labor, business, agriculture, or any other, if 
the Government is responsible for keeping every- 
one employed. Why should anyone worry when the 
Government underwrites everything? 

“The fact is that society cannot function under a 
system that encourages irresponsibility and indis- 
cipline, and which protects everyone from the con- 
sequences of making mistakes.’—The National 


City Bank of New York. 


=. 





The State Of Trade 


The Weekly trend of business was upward, with most of the 
outstanding heavy industries showing gains last week. Power pro- 


duction was up, with carloadings showing gains. 


Steel output was 


reported on the uptrend. Retail trade volume underwent its normal 


post-holiday recession last week, according to the trade review issued | 4 


by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Production of electricity is es-* 
timated to have been 4,300,000,- | 


000 kilowatt hours in the week 
ended Jan. ist, according to the 
Edison Electric Institute. This 
compares with a revised total of 
4,295,010,000 kilowatt hours for 
the week ended Dec. 25th. The 
latest figure is 13.8% above the 
year-ago total of 3,779,993,000 
kilowatt hours. Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York 
reports system output of 219,400,- 
000 kilowatt hours in the week 
ended Jan. 2nd, an increase of 
39.5% over the year-ago total of 
157,200,000 kilowatt hours. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Jan. Ist, 
totaled 643,474 cars, according to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was an increase of 
2,106 cars above the preceding 
week, 22,301 cars more than the 
corresponding week in 1943 and 
33,060 cars below the same per- 
iod two years ago. This total was 
109.07% of average loadings for 
the corresponding week of the 
ten preceding years. 

Steel production for the current 
week is scheduled at 99.6% of 
rated capacity, an increase of 3.7 
points from last week and about 
8 points above the low touched 
‘in the week between Christmas 
and New Year’s, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 
The 99.6% output of steel ingots 
and castings for the week is in- 
dicated at. 1,731,300 net tons, 
against 1,667,000 last week and 
1,698,700 in the like 1943 week. 
The steel production-distribution 
pattern over the next six months 


is expected to be closer to normal 
than at any time since the start 
of the war, the magazine “Iron 
Age” states. Output of ingots, ac- 








cording to the trade publication, 
will be lower during 1944 than 
the record 1943 production of 
about 89,000,000 tons. One devel- 
opment emphasizing the easier 
situation in metals, it was pointed 
out, is the reeently announced 
closing of four aluminum pot 
lines owned by the government, 
with a total output of 12,000,000 
pounds a month. 

Appraising 1944 business pros- 
pects for the machine tool indus- 
try, the publication states that ex- 
pectations are that total dollar 
volume will be $350,000,000 to 
$375,000,000, including some $50,- 
000,000 worth of lend-lease con- 
tracts. This is a very sharp de- 
cline from the $1,200,000,000 fig- 
ure of 1943, it is pointed out, and 
by mid-1944 shipments and new 
orders may be equal. 


Retail trade volume underwent 
its normal post-holiday recession 
last week, according to the trade 
review issued by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Clearances were less 
numerous and attractive this year 
and failed to net their usual vol- 
ume, but they were an important 
— in ready-to-wear sales to- 


Wholesale activity picked up in 
the week as January markets 
opened. Buyers were reported 
anxious not only to place orders 
and reorders on spring goods, but 
to obtain fill-ins on popular sea- 
sonal lines. Supplies were ade- 
quate in the better priced and 
moderately priced lines, but 
shortages were still in evidence 
in the lower-priced fields. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were down 


| year ago, according to the Federal 
| Reserve System. Sales for the 
| four-week period ended Jan. Ist, 
| were up 3% compared with. the 
‘like period last year. 


FDR Reports Lend-Lease Aid $18.6 Billion— 
Says Program Hastens Defeat Of Enemy 


President Roosevelt, in his 13th lend-lease report to Congress, 


Department store sales in New | 


York City in the 
Jan. 8th, were off 11%, compared 
with the corresponding 1943 
week, according to a preliminary 
estimate issued by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. In the 
previous week ended Jan. 
sales of this group of stores were 
4% under the comparative week 
of the previous year. Reports 
ing most kinds of 
sales for November up 10% over 
those of November 1942, according 
to J. C. Capt, Director of Census. 
For the first eleven months of last 
year, dollar volume was 4% high- 
er than that of the corresponding 
period of 1942,‘but for this No- 
vember,.compared with the pre- 
ceding month, sales dropped back 
2%. 


Suggests Policy For 
Recegnition Of 
New Regimes 


The Inter-American Committee 
for Political Defense published on 
Dee. 25 the text of a message, sent 
to the Foreign Ministers of all of 
the American Republics which 
have declared war against or 
broken off relations with the Axis, 
in which the committee recom- 
mended that all exchange infor- 
mation before recognizing any 
new regime “constituted by force.” 

The message, according to the 
Associated Press, explicitly stated 
that it does not refer to any par- 
ticular case—despite the fact the 
originator of the recommendation. 
Vice-President Alberto Guani of 
Uruguay, said his idea was started 
when General Pedro Pablo Ra-| 
mirez took over the Argentine 
government and was developed 
by the recent overthrow of the 
Bolivian government by a revo- 
lutionary junta. 

The text of the message as re- 

ported by the Associated Press 
tollows: 
“Whereas, notwithstanding the 
failure of its aims to annul the 
contribution made by the Ameri- 
can peoples to the war effort and 
the political defense of the con- 
tinent in accordance with agree- 
ments in force, it is evident that 
the Axis continues to make efforts 
to realize such aims, with the 
serious danger that totalitarian 
elements may take over by force 
the government of American re- 
publics to separate them from the 
principles of union and solidarity 
adopted in the face of the com- 
mon enemy and from their sup- 
port of the cause of the united 
and associated nations; 

“Whereas, from such agree- 
ments there result some rights 
and duties which consecrate the 
solidarity that must exist between 
said republics for the defense of 
the continent against the danger 
previously indicated; me 

“Whereas, the third consultative 
meeting of Foreign Ministers cre- 
ating this committee entrusted it 
with a mandate to advise on the 
adoption of measures referring to 
problems related with all aspects 
to the defense of the continent 
against political aggression from 
the Axis, 

“It is recommended to the 
American governments which de- 
clared war on the Axis powers or 
broke relations with them that 
while the present world conflict 


continues they should not proceed 
to the recognition of any new gov- 
ernment constitutéd by force be- 
fore consulting one another with 
the purpose of determining 
whether such a government is car- 
rying on its international commit- 





ment and about the circumstances 


6% for the week ending Jan. 1st,. Wiech determined the creation of 


compared with the like week a 


such a government.” 


week ended | 


| 000,000 in the full year 1942, with®*® 
ithe aid reaching a peak last Au- 
et 

| gust 


disclosed on Jan. 6 that operations of the program from its inception 


in March, 1941, through November, 1943, totaled $18,608,000,000 and 


declared that 1944 ‘“‘will be a year 


of decisive actions in the war.” 


The President’s report said that of the total, $10,356,000,000 was 
aceounted for in the first 11 months of 1943, compared with -$7,009,- 


and. lessening somewhat 


|since. Up to the end of November, 
| the program took 13.5 cents out of 


| 





; levery ar of American war ex- 
from 2,428 wholesalers represent- | every dollar o a 
business | 
throughout the country showed | 


penditures. 

The acual exports 
program amounted 
000,000 through October 
Russia getting $3,550,000,000 and 
the United Kingdom $5,980,000,- 
000. Munitions accounted for 
$4,674,000,000, an inerease of 
142% over the corresponding ten 
months of 1942. ; 

In his letter transmitting the re- 
port to Congress, the President 
said: 

“The coming year will be a 
year of decisive actions in the 
war. By combining their strength, 
the United Nations have increased 
the power of the common drive to 
defeat the Axis: We have already 
beaten back our enemies on every 
front on which we are engaged. 

“At Teheran and Cairo, plans 
were agreed upon for major of- 
fensives, which will speed the day 
of victory. With the closer unity 
there achieved, we shall be able to 
strike ever-increasing blows until 
the unconditional surrender of the 
Nazis and Japanese. 

“Whether food and war supplies 
should be transferred by one of 
the United Nations to another or 
retained for its own forces de- 
pends on the strategic military 
necessities of war. 

“Our common objective is that 
all the planes and all the. tanks 
and ail the food and other equip- 


under the 
to $13,844.- 


iment that all the United Nations 


together can produce should be 
used as effectively as possible by 
our combined forces to hasten the 
defeat of the enemy. 

“The United Nations enter the 
New Year stronger and more 
firmly united than ever before. 
Germany and Japan will both 
soon learn that to their sorrow.” 

The following regarding Mr. 
Roosevelt's report is from Asso- 
ciated Press accounts: 

A considerable part of the re- 
port apparently was designed to 
answer criticism—some of it by 
members of a globe-circling com- 
mittee of five Senators who vis- 
ited major war theaters. 

One section for instance com- 
plete with reproductions of la- 
bels, hammered at the theme that 
lend-lease items are well marked 
to show that they originated in 
the United States of America. 
Some critics had said that the 
British were redistributing lend- 
lease goods under their own 
labels. 

Another section evidently was 
aimed at reports that civilians in 
North Africa were burning up a 
lot of American gasoline while 
motorists in this country were 
compelled to skimp. It said all 
oil products, upon arrival in the 
area, are allocated by Allied 
headquarters and that essential 
civilian services in the first eight 
months of last year got less than 
a fourth of the gasoline normally 
consumed. 


None of the fuel, the report 
said was allocated for pleasure 
driving or non-essential services, 
and even essential users, like doc- 
tors, got less gasoline on the av- 
erage than A-card holders in the 
United States. 

The report noted that many 
private cars had been requisi- 
tioned in North Africa and add- 
ed: “Since these cars in many 
cases are not clearly marked as 
military vehicles they may lead 
a casual observer to believe that 
more cars are using gasoline for 
civilian purposes than is the fact.” 

Only a minute fraction of 1% 
of America’s coal production has 


with | 





‘moved into lend-lease channels, 
| the report said, and none has gone 
'to Britain. Russia, it said, is the 
| only country on the list for lend- 
| lease butter and has received 33,- 
'500 tons. At the time, American 
| forces in the Pacific got 8,250 tons 
|}of butter through reverse lend- 
lease from Australia. and New 
Zealand. 

From January through Octo- 
ber, 1943, the report said the av- 
erage American consumed eleven 
pounds of butter, whereas only 
six and two-fifth ounces per cap- 
ita were lend-leased. 

Lend-lease aid to Russia in the 
first ten months of last year was 
up 63% over all of 1942, with air- 
craft, ordnance and other muni- 
tions constituting 56% of the ex- 
port value. 

“The lend-lease aid we have 
furnished,” the report asserted, 
“has been effectively used in the 
Red Army’s advances in the 
Ukraine and White Russia. 
Through October we sent to the 
U. S. S. R. nearly 7,000 planes, 
more than te any other lend- 
lease country; more than 3,500 
tanks and 195,000 motor vehicles, 
including trucks, jeeps, motor- 
cycles and other vehicles.” 

Exports of foodstuffs to the 
Soviet Union included 343,000 
tons of wheat and flour, 277,000 
tons of sugar, 324,000 tons of 
canned meat, 441,000 tons of fats 
and oils, 136,000 tons of dried 
fruits and vegetables and 38,000 
tons of dried eggs. 

Munitions comprised 48% of 
lend-lease exports to Britain in 
the first ten months of 1943. The 
report told how lend-lease planes 
and bombs are helping to devas- 
tate German industries and men- 
tioned tremendous offensives to 
be launched from Britain. 

Obviously taking cognizance of 
demands that have arisen in this 
country that America be allowed 
to retain airfields she has built 
abroad after the war, the report 
said lend-lease equipment in- 
stalled in the fields would be 
taken into account in final lend- 
lease settlements. 

“The question of the future use 
of airfields in all parts of the 
world, both for strategic and com- 
mercial purposes,” it said, “in- 
volves many other factors besides 
lend-lease, of course. The final 
and complete answer can be 
found only through the continu- 
ing and successful collaboration of 
the United Nations in interna- 
tional commerce after the war 
and the development of a system 
of general military security in 
which the interests of both the 
United States and the other 
United Nations are fully pro- 
tected.” 


New South Wales 
Water Bond Tenders 


Holders of Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board, 


State of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, 20-year 512% sinking fund 
gold bonds due April 1, 1950, are 
being notified that City Bank 
Farmers Trust’Co. of New York, 
as fiscal agent, desires to receive 
tenders of such bonds at prices not 
exceeding 100% of the principal 
and interest to Jan. 28, 1944, in 
the amount sufficient to exhaust 
funds available in the sinking 
fund. 

Offers will be received at the 
Corporate Trust Department, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., New 
York City, on or before 12 o’clock 
noon Jan, 26, 
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Senator George Thinks Limit In.‘New Taxes Has. 


Been Reached 


The belief that the limit in raising additional Federal revenue 
through taxes has been reached was voiced on Jan. 7 by Senator 


George (Dem., Ga.), Chairman of 


the Senate Finance Committee. 


In a radio broadcast discussing the differences between Congress 
and the Administration on the pending $2,100,000,000 tax bill, Senator 
George said that to raise $8,000,000,000 more, as recommended by the 


Treasury Department, without re-®- 


sort to compulsory savings, a gen- | 
eral retail sales levy or other new | 
methods opposed by Congress, | 
would disrupt the country’s econ- | 
omy not only for the present but 
for the post-war period. 

“Many in Congress,’ he said, | 
“believe that an additional tax 
burden of $8,000,000,000 upon the | 
same taxpayers would shatter the | 
public morale.” ’ 

Regarding his further remarks, 
a Washington dispatch of Jan. 7 
to the New York “Times” from 
which the above is quoted, stated: 

The mood of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Chairman indicated 
was to resist further recommenda- 
tions from the. Administration, 
possibly in the President’s annual 
message on the state of the Union, 
for increases in direct taxes be- 
yond the potential yield of the 
pending measure. 

“Any suggestion that taxation 
become a political issue, or that 
tax policies either within the 
Congress or within the depart- 
ments, be considered as_ such,” 
Mr. George said, “must neces- 
sarily make it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to arrive at a 
eonstructive or equitable tax pro- 
ram, particularly in time of 
War.” 

Since 1940, he remarked, Fed- 
eral tax collections have risen | 
about 600% or from $5,925,000,000 | 
to about $41,000,000,000 for this 
fiscal year. 

“In the period from 1936 to| 
1939, prior to the start of our de- | 
fense and war programs,” he con- | 
tinued, “ a married person with 
two dependents having a net in-| 
eome of $4,000 paid an annual in- | 
come tax of $12. 

“Today such an individual pays 














$484.97 on the same size income. 
For the years 1944 and 1945, as- 
suming no change in income, the 
tax will amount to $532.22, be- 
cause of the required payment of 
the unforgiven tax. This repre- 
sents an increase of $520.22, or ap- 
proximately 4,335%. 

“A married person with no de- 
pendents and having a net income 
of $3,000 paid an annual tax of 
$8 in the period 1936-39. If we in- 
clude the unforgiven tax payable 
in 1944 and 1945 and assume no 
change in net income, this in- 


‘dividual will be paying a tax of 


$445.78 in each of these years, or 
an increase of 5,472% over what 
he paid in each year from 1936 
to 1939 inclusive.” 

Few persons’ realized, Mr. 
George said, that with the carry- 


|over of the 1942 or 1943 tax re- 


quired to be paid in 1944 and 
1945, “no individual, no matter 
how high his income,” will have 
left more than $25,000, assuming 
his income remains constant and 
that his uncanceled tax is paid 
out of current income. 


“When we give account as we 


ishould to Federal and State in- 


come, excise and sales taxes, State 
property taxes and taxes of polit- 
ical subdivisions,’ he said, “it is 


|obvious that the general. Federal 


individual income tax is extreme- 


|ly burdensome. 


“If the individual income tax 
rates recommended to the Con- 
gress recently by the Treasury 


Department had been adopted no 
individual no matter how high 
his income, would have left after 
taxes in 1944 and 1945 more than 
approximately $12,000.” 





Russia Suggests Border Agreement With 


Poland — 1939 


The Moscow radio broadcast 


Frontier Would Stand 


on Jan. 11 an offer for the res- 


toration of Poland “as a strong and independent State” under which 
the eastern borders of Poland would follow the Curzon line of 1919, 


providing for the incorporation of 


the Ukrainian and White Russian 


territories into the Soviet Union, and that Poland expand on the west 
by the return of territories seized by Germany. 





In United Press advices from *®» 


London, Jan. 11, as given in the 
New York “Herald Tribune,” it 
was stated: 

“Since the Curzon line is nearly 
the same as the line by whica 
Germany and Russia divided Po- 
land in 1939, except for a bulge 
in the latter to the west near 
East Prussia, the effect of the of- 
fer is that Russia wants most of 
the territory she gained by the 
1939 agreement. Russia, proposes, 
however, that Poland expand on 
her western side, at the expense 
of Germany, so that she would 
have a firm outlet on the Baltic 
Sea. 

Presumably this would involve 
the cession of East Prussia, tradi- 
tional center of German Junker- 
ism, to a new Poland. ; 

Poland’s eéastern frontier as 


the Lithuanian frontier southward, 
through Brest-Litovsk, thence. 
along the Bug River, as proposed 
in 1919 by the Marquess of Cur- 
zon, then British Foreign Secre- 
tary. Russia would give to Po- 
land the bulge which extends 
westward of the Curzon line to 
East Prussia. 

Russia has no diplomatic rela- 
tions with Poland, iaving severed 
thcm last year when the Poles ac- 
cepted as possibly true German 
allegations that the Red Army 
had executed thousands of Polish 
officers and prisoners. Hence the 
Russian offer was broadcast by 
Moscow and recorded here, in the 
form of a Soviet government 





statement issued by the official 
news agency Tass. 

The statement invited Poland 
to join the new Russo-Czechoslo- 
vak alliance aimed at making im- 
possible a future German drive to 
the east, and to make of Poland a 
strong ally against Geimany as 
the main enemy of both Russia 
and Poland. 

But the statement denounced 
the present Polish guverrmment- 
in-exile and by implication made 
it plain that it sought its agree- 
ment with the democratic ele- 
ments of the Polish natin. 


Points in the Plan 


The Russian statement made 
the following points: 

1. A Polish government state- 
ment issued here Jan. 5, demand- 
ing implicity the restoration of 
the pre-war frontier, centains a 
series of incorrect assertions. 

2. The territories of the western 
Ukraine and western White Rus- 
sia, peopled overwhelmingly by 
Russians, have become part cf the 
Soviet Union; “the injustice done 
by the Treaty of Riga of 1921, 
forced upon the Soviet Union, in 
relation to Ukrainians inhabiting 
the western Ukraine and White 
Russians inhabiting western 
White Russia was thus corrected.” 

3. However, the restoration of a 
proper frontier in 1939 did not af- 
fect the real interests of Poland, 
but instead established a basis for 
solid and permanent friendship 
between the Poles and their 


Ukrainian and White Russian 
neighbors. 
|. 4. “The Soviet government 


| again declares that it is striving to 
|establish friendship petween the 


'basis of firm, good-neighborly re- 


“joining Poland to the Czechoslo- 
vak-Soviet treaty 
mutual assistance and 
collaboration would help in this 
task,” 

The following text of the de- 
claration on 





’ 
' 


| Soviet’ Union and Poland on the | 


mans. Only thus can confidence 
and friendship among the Polish, 
Ukrainian, White Russian and 


| Russian peoples be established. 


The eastern borders of Poland 
can be fixed by agreement with 


'the Soviet Union. 
| lations and mutual respect,” end | 


of friendship, | 
post-war | 


The Soviet Government does 
not consider the frontiers of the 
year 1939 to be unchangeable. The 
borders can be corrected in favor 
of Poland on such lines that dis- 


| tricts in which the Polish popula- 
| tion predominates be handed over 


the Russian-Pclish | 


| border issue, as reported by the| 


|Federal Communications Com- 
'mission from a Moscow broxadeast 
'appeard in the New York “Times” 
|of Jan. 11: 

|exiled Polish Government on the 
| question of Soviet-Poiish relations 
was published in London. It con- 
tained a number of erroneous af- 
firmations, including an errcneous 
affirmation concerning the Soviet~ 
Polish frontier. 

As is known, the Soviet Consti- 
tution established a Soviet-Poiish 
frontiér . corresponding with the 
desires of the population of tne 
Western Ukraine and Western 
White Russia, expressed in a 
plebiscite carried out on broad 
democratic principles in the year 
1939. The territories of the West- 
ern Ukraine, populated in an over- 
whelming majority by Ukrainians, 
were incorporated into the Soviet 
Ukraine, while the territories of 
western White Russia, populated 
in an overwhelming majority by 
White Russians, were incorpor- 
ated into Soviet White Russia. 

The injustice caused by the 
Riga Treaty in the year 1921, 
which was forced on the Soviet 
Union in relation to Ukrainians 
inhabiting the western Ukraine 
and White Russians inhabiting 
western White Russia, was thus 
rectified. The entry of the west- 
ern Ukraine and western White 
Russia into the Soviet Union not 
only did not interfere with the 
interests of Poland but, on the 
contrary, created a reliable basis 
for a firm and permanent friend- 
ship between the Polish people 
and the neighboring Ukrainian, 
White Russian and _é Russian 
peoples. 


The Soviet Government has re- 
peatedly declared that it stands 
for the re-establishment of a 
strong and independent Poland 
and for friendship between the 
Soviet Union and Poland. The 
Soviet Government declares that 
it is striving toward the estab- 
lishment of friendship between 
the U.S:S.R. and Poland on the 
basis of firm good-neighborly re- 
lations and mutual respect, and, 
should the Polish people so de- 
sire, on the basis of an alliance 
of mutual assistance against the 
Germans as the principal enemies 
of the Soviet Union and Poland. 
Poland’s adherence to the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak treaty of friend- 
ship, mutual assistance and post- 
war cooperation could assist in 
the realization of this task. 


The successes of Soviet troops 
on the Soviet-German front speed 
day by day the liberation of the 
occupied territories of the Soviet 
Union from the German invaders. 
The selfless struggle of the Red 
Army and the fighting operations 
of our Allies that are unfolding 
bring the rout of the Hitlerite 
war machine nearer and bring 
liberation to Poland and other na- 


\ tions from the yoke of the Ger- 


man invaders. 


In this war of liberation the 
Union of Polish Patriots in the 
U. S. S. R. and the Polish army 
corps created by it and operating 
on the front against the Germans 
hand in hand with the Red Army 
are already fulfilling their gallant 
tasks. 


Now an opportunity for the 
restoration of Poland as a strong 
and independent State is opening. 
But Poland must be reborn, not 
by the occupation of Ukrainian 
and White Russia _ territories, 





but by the return of territories 
seized from Poland by the Ger- 


to Poland. In such case the So- 
viet-Polish border could approxi- 


imately follow the so-called Cur- 


| Council 
| On Jan. 5, a declaration of the | 








zon line, which was adopted in 
the year 1919 by the Supreme 
of Allied Powers and 
which provided for the incorpora- 
tion of the western Ukraine and 
western White Russia into the 
Soviet Union. 

Poland’s western borders must 
be extended through the joining 
to Poland of age-old Polish lands 
taken away from Poland by Ger- 
many, without which it is impos- 
sible to unite the whole of the 
Polish people in its own state, 
which thus will acquire a neces- 
sary outlet to the Baltic Sea. 

The just striving of the Polish 
people for complete unity in a 
strong and independent § state 
must receive recognition and sup- 
port. The emigre Polish Gov- 
ernment, cut off from its people, 
has proved. incapable of estab- 


lishing friendly relations with 
the Soviet Union. It has proved 
equally incapable of organizing 


an active struggle against the 
German invaders in Poland itself. 
Moreover, with its wrong policy, 
it frequently plays into the hands 
of the German invaders. At the 
same time, the interests of Po- 
land and the Soviet Union lie in 
the establishment of firm and 
friendly relations between our 
two countries and in the unity of 
the Soviet and Polish peoples in 
the struggle against the common 
outside enemy, as the common 
cause of all the Allies requires. 





os s 
Spain Paying On U. S. 
a 

Commercial Debt 

Payments of Spanish commer- 
cial indebtedness of several mil- 
lion dollars to about a thousand 
American creditors have com- 
menced under the plan announced 
by the National Foreign Trade 
Council in a eircular to the cred- 
itors, says Eugene P. Thomas, 
President of the Council, in a 
statement released Jan. 1. “Under 
this arrangement,” says Mr. 
Thomas, “the Spanish Foreign 
Exchange Institute provides dol- 
lar exchange on approved ac- 
counts of: American creditors for 
goods shipped to Spain prior to 
the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 





War on July 18, 1936. Payments] 


are being made through banking 
channels, as promptly as individ- 
ual authorizations are received 
from the Institute in Spain.” Mr. 
Thomas added: 


“Declarations of arrears of 


Spanish commercial indebtedness | 


were made through the National 
Foreign Trade Council and for- 
warded to Spain The Spanish 
Foreign Exchange Institute sub- 


sequently issued instructions indi- | 


eating the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by Spanish banks in Spain 
in applying for exchange—such 
application to be checked against 
the declarations filed through the 
Council. 

“In its circular of Oct. 22, the 
Council advised that the Spanish 
Institute would provide dollars on 
approved accounts to the extent 
of 100% of debts amounting to 
less than $1,000 each and 50% of 


‘debts in excess of that amount; 


the remaining 50% payments on 
debts in excess of $1,000 each is 
expected at an early date.” 

Plans for these payments were 
referred to in our issue of July 8, 
page 126. 


‘Supreme Court Hears 
Arguments On 
Validity Of OPA 


The U. S. Supreme Court heard 
on Jan. 7 argument challenging 
the validity of the legislation set- 
ting up the price control system. 
In defending the Office of Price 
Administration, Solicitor General 
Charles Fahy asserted that there 
is “no constitutional guaranty 
against bankruptcy” or of the 
right to make a profit. 

The tribunal also heard Paul A, 
Freund, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, defend the con- 
stitutionality of the OPA rent 
control program. 

Associated Press Washington 
advices, from which we quote, 
further reported: 

Mr Fahy asserted that the OPA 
administrators had made “a val- 
iant, good-faith, intelligent ef- 
fort” to solve their problems in a 
way to protect the consumer and 
to guard against inflation. He 
mentioned as “casualties” former 
Administrators Leon Henderson 
and Prentiss M. Brown and Gen- 
eral Counsel David Ginsberg, now 
in the Army. 

This produced a comment by 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone that 
the Court was more interested in 
whether “they acted within the 
law and the Constitution.” 

And Justice Felix Frankfurter 
remarked that making a “valiant” 
effort “did not disprove violation 
of the law.” 

The Solicitor General explained 
that he had referred to the activi- 
ties of the administrators because 
of attacks he said had been made 
upon them in briefs filed by op- 
posing counsel. 

Price control legislation was 
challenged during the argument 
by three Boston lawyers—Joseph 
Kruger, Leonard Poretsky and 
William H. Lewis—on the ground 
that it was an unconstitutional 
delegation to the Price Admin- 
istrator of legislative power. 

They also contended that the 
legislation denied the right to at- 
tack the validity of price regula- 
tions in criminal proceedings and 
required instead that such attacks 
be taken to the United States 
Emergency Court of Appeals. 


The attorneys represented two 
Boston meat dealers—Benjamin 
Rottenberg and Albert Yakus— 
eonvicted of selling wholesale cuts 
of beef at prices in excess of the 
OPA maximum. 

The lawyers said that the meat 
dealers had been prevented from 
making any profit by the price 
eeilings and that this had put 
many of them out of business. 





a 


Dec. Living Costs Up 0.2% 
Living costs of Wwage-earners 
and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers in the United States rose on 
the average of 0.2% from Novem- 
ber to December, according to the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

The Board’s announcement Jan. 
7 further stated: 

“Food deelined 0.2%, but cloth- 

ing rose 0.2%, fuel and light 1.9% 
and sundries 0.8%. 
“The Board’s index of the cost 
| of living (1923—100) stood at 103.9 
in December against 103.7 in No- 
vember and 101.1 in December, 
1942. 

“The level of living costs was 
2.8% higher than that of a year 
ago. Fuel and light showed the 
greatest advance over December, 
1942, with an increase of 4.7%. 
Other advances during the twelve 
months were: food, 3.4%; sun- 
dries, 3.6%, and clothing, 2.8%. 
Housing remained unchanged. 


“The purchasing power of the 
dollar, on the basis of 100 cents to 
the dollar in 1923, which amounted 
to 96.4 cents in October and re- 
mained at that figure in Novem- 
ber, declined to 96.2 in December. 
'Tt stood at 98.9 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1942.” 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


How important this situa-| goods are ample without these | 
tion may well prove to be a;expensive and often poorly 
few figures will amply dem- | located plants born of war 
From June, 1940! 


onstrate. 


necessities and war urgencies. 


to July, 1943 war contracts/ But the plant will be there, 
placed in the State of Michi-| and in some cases at least will 


gan, for example, totaled 


be worth a reasonable price 


$16.2 billion. The total man-| even if it is used to take the 


ufacturing production of that 


State plus investment in plant | 


and facilities in the year 1939 
amounted to $4.5 billion. In 
the State of Connecticut war 
orders during that period 
amounted to $5.5 billion, 
against 1939 manufacturing 
output plus plant investment 
of some $1.3 billion. Figures 
for a few of the other more 
important States are: New 
Jersey, $9.4 billion and $3.5 
billion; Kansas, $2.7 billion 
and $0.5 billion; Ohio, $10.6 
billion and $4.7 billion; Wash- 
ington, $3.6 billion and $0.7 
billion, and California, $12.9 
billion and $2.9 billion. There 
is no way of knowing pre- 





cisely how large a part of 
these contracts still remains 
unfilled, or what amount will 
be left unfilled when the war 
comes to a close, but it may 
be taken for granted that the 
volume. of outstanding con- 
tracts in these and all the 
other important industrial 
centers of the nation will be 
large enough to be of vital 
importance to many branches 
of industry; particularly those 
which haye been obliged to 





undergo extensive conversion 
to-war production and which 
must presently undergo a 
similarly drastic reconversion | 
to peacetime production. 


War Plant 

More or less related to this 
matter of termination of war, 
contracts is the question of, 
the so-called war plant fi- 
nanced and owned by the: 
Government. Of this some- 
what over $15.5 billion has. 
been authorized, most of it 
now completed, and much the) 
larger part of the remainder | 
scheduled for completion dur-| 
ing the current year. A con-. 
Siderable part of this enor-| 
mous total is, of course, de-' 
signed for the manufacture of | 
engines of war which will, 
we must all hope, have rela- 
tive little demand when peace 
returns. These facilities are 
for the most part presumably 
not well suited for the pro- 
duction of peacetime goods, 
and it is most certainly to be 
hoped that none of the day 
dreamers in Washington will 
‘eonceive the idea of virtually 
remaking them into facilities 
for the production of goods 
which can be made very 
much less expensively by 
other processes or with other 
tools. 

But very substantial 
amounts of this plant and of 
these facilities are designed 
for the manufacture of goods 
which do have peacetime de- 





mand. In many cases, facili- 
ties for the production of such 





| place of older and less effi- 


cient plant. What is to be the 
policy of the Government re- 
garding these plants and 
facilities? The Government 
has invested, or is investing, 
nearly $3.2 billion in facili- 
ties for the production of air- 
planes, engines, parts and ac- 
cessories. It has sunk over 
$2.1 billion in facilities for 
the building and repair of 
ships. It has invested more 
than $1.2 billion in facilities 
to make iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and “nearly $1.2 billion 
.n facilities for the manufac- 
ture of non-ferrous metals 
and their products. In several 
other fields its investment has 
been quite substantial — in- 
deed quite large in relation to 
the total of private invest- 
ments in the same fields. 


What Policy? 


What, in general, is to be 
the palicy of the Government 
concerning these plants? To 
dispose of them promptly and 
reasonably to private indus- 
try where they have economic 
value, and to dismantle others 
—except, of course, where 
their maintenance appears to 
be necessary or wise for rea- 
sons of national defense? 
Such a course certainly would 
appear to be the part of wis- 
dom. It ought, however, to 
be determined as a national 
policy at once and announced 
without delay. Not only 
would such a course be con- 
ducive in the highest degree 
to general confidence on the 
part of American industry, 
and hence most helpful in 
making fossible,definite plan- 
ning for post-war ‘eetivities, 
but it is very nearly essential 
for still other reasons. Many, 
indeed most, of these plants 
are being operated by private 
business concerns under con- 
tracts which permit the oper- 
atcrs to become the owners 
upon some mutually agree- 
able terms when the war is 
over. 

But in a great many in- 
stances the matter of buying 
one of these plants is not 
something that can be decided 
in the afternoon end effected 
in the course of the next fore- 
noon. Many of them are 
larger, far larger than any 


plants ever known or dreamed 


of in private business. Even 
where not of exceptional size 
as measured by the usual or 
average size of other plants 
in the industry, they often 
are large enough to present 
a problem of some difficulty 
to the operator who may want 
to purchase them. Financial 
arrangements, to say nothing 
of various operational plans, 


: have to be perfected: . Until 
‘such time as-industry can ob- 


| tain some fairly definite idea 
as to how difficult the Gov- 


ernment is going to be to deal 
| with in these matters it will 
|not know in what degree it 
i will be profitable to spend 
| time and energy in working 
out plans. involving these 
plants. 


Unwanted Competition 


Not only that, but’ the 
whole question of the possi- 
bility of having some.of these 
plants to compete with after 
the war, is one that must 
be faced and. dealt. with 
promptly. Information vouch- 
Safed to the public makes it 
clear that they range in size 
up to close to $200,000,000 in 
cost of construction. There is 
little doubt that they’ have 
often cost much more, to build 
than they should have,. and 
are often placed quite disad- 
vantageously as regards eco- 
nomical peacetime operation. 
Such considerations may or 
may not be of great signifi- 
cance, however, .when the 
Federal Government is the 
owner and possibly the oper- 
ator. They should count 
heavily, and business should 
be given early assurance that 
they will. 


Federat Competition 
With Banks Criticized 
By Prof. Ebersole 


Criticizing the competition of 
Government lending agencies with 
banks, J. Franklin Ebersole, Pro- 
fessor of Banking and Financing 
at the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, says in the winter 
Harvard “Business Review” that 
the time has come for these Gov- 
ernment agencies and bureaus “to 
ascertain their total actual .oper+ 
ating costs.”’ - 

In indicating this, the New York 
“Journal of Commerce” of Jan. 5 
also quoted Prof. Ebersole as say- 
ing: 

“Such calculated. costs should 
include losses as well as an allow- 
ance for the taxes that would be 
paid if. these were not Govern- 
ment agencies, since tax exemp- 
tion is in itself a form of Govern- 
ment subsidy... . 

“The fact that such calculations 
have not been made and pub- 
lished by any one of these Gov- 
ernment agencies .suggests the 
possibility that such figures would 
be an embarrassment to those who 
wish, for other reasons than eco- 
nomical operation, to extend the 
operation of such agencies or to 
make them permanent.” 

Writing on the theme that Gov- 
ernment could help banks make 
more jobs, Prof. Ebersole said ex+ 
pansion of bank loans would be 
encouraged by setting up by 
banks of a new form .of loss re- 
serves. — : 


Brazil Envoy To Canada 





‘The appointment of Ciro Frei- 


tas Vale, Brazilian Director of the 
Foreign Trade Council, as Am- 
bassador to. Canada was an- 
nounced on Jan. 6 by President 


Getulio Vargas. Reporting | this, 
United Press accounts Jan. 6 from 
Rio Janeiro said: 


guct, 1942. He was Acting For- 
eign Minisier in’ 1939 and. is a 
former secretary. general of. the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” 





“Mr. Freitas Vale was Ambas- | 
secor to.Berlin when Brazil de- 
‘clared war on Germany in Au- 


| 1943 Rise In Wholesale Prices And Cost Of 
| Living Smaller Than Any Year Since 1940 


The price rise in 1943 was smaller than in any year since 1940, 


| Situation for the year. 


| Secretary of Labor Perkins reported on Jan. 2 in reviewing the price 
At the year’s end the general level of prices 


in wholesale markets was 2% higher than at the close of 1942, and 
| the prices of staples that families buy in retail markets for everyday 


living were up about 342%, 


Statistics survey, showed. 


her report, based on a Bureau of Labor 





The slowing up 
| advance was shown in the follow- | 
ing table: 

Per cent Increases 

Wholesale Cost of | 

Year— Prices Living 
Deé., 1939 to Deec., 1940 — 1 1 
Dec., 1940 to Dec., 1941 17 10 
Dec., 1941 to Dec., 1942_- 8 9 

*Dec., 1942 to Dec., 1943- 2 33% 


*Estimated. 

“It may be noted that the most 
rapid rise in prices came before 
Pearl Harbor,’ the report said. 
“The 1943 rise in wholesale prices 
and in the cost of living was much, 
smaller than the rise of 17% in 
wholesale prices and 10% in the 
cost of living during 1941. The 
slowing up of the price advance 
in 1943 retlected the development 
of firmer price control and ration- 
ing measures. 

“Taking the period of the war 
as a whole, prices are up much 
less than in the first World War. 
Price increases in the two war 
periods compare as follows: 


World War I *Worid War II 


July, 1914 Aug., 1939 
to Nov., 1918 to Dec., 1943 
Per cent Per cent 


37 
26 


103 
62 


Wholesale prices 
Cost of living_. 


*Estimated. 
“In 1943 there were important 
price advances for farm products 
and for food and clothing bought 
by civilians in retail markets, and 
for some of the services which 
they use. 
“In wholesale markets ‘the prin- 
cipal increases were almost 7% 
in farm prices and 144% in foods. 
Industrial prices were generally 
Stable except for a few moderate 
price rises, such as those for coai 
and lumber. These changes are 
summarized in the following 
table: 
Percent Inerease December, 
to December, 1943 (Estimated) 
Wholesale prices, total.........-..-. 
Pasa DIGG 4s - os -  e 
Foods fhe ce 
All other commodities__..=-_...-+- 
“In retail markets; food anc 
elothing prices went up more thar 
any other part of the family bud- 
get—by an average of about 5% 
The costs of coal and services also 
rose, but rents and rates for elec- 
tricity and gas were generally 
stable, as shown in the following 
table: 

Per cent of Increases in Principal Elements 
in the Cost of Living 
*November, 1942 to November, 1943 
Pee ose ce 
Clothing 
Rent (September, ~1943) 
Fuel, electricity and ice.....-..-.-. 


Mouceturnistines coo. oo esa a 
Miscellaneous goods and services__-- » 


*Latest data available. 


“Prices rose during the first 
part of the year to a peak in the 
late spring, and then came down 
during the summer and autumn 
as larger. supplies of foodstuffs 
came into the markets and the 
subsidy program and ‘cut backs’ 
by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in. retail food markets be- 
came effective. 


1942 


ca de ee en ger ge a ee mee, 


“By the end of 1943 prices were | . 


at about the same levels as in the 
mid-1920’s. In primary markets— 
that is, on the exchanges for raw 
materials and at factories or man- 
ufactured goods—they were 3% 
above the averages for 1926, and 
the prices of every-day articles 
at retail were just below their 
1926 average. Thus, it is not the 
level of prices that makes this 
wartime rise so important, but the 
rapidity of the. price rise since 
early 1941, and the consequent 
necessity for very rapid read- 
justment. of family budgets and 
of manufacturers’ and retailers’ 
trading operations. ee eee 
“The small rise in prices suring. 
1943 is an especially good » | 
in view of the fact that income 
paid to individuals in the United 
States increased by $27,000,000,000 








of the price* 


—from the already high ‘level of 
$115,000,000,000 in 1942 to an es- 
timated $142,000,000,000 in 1943— 
and that civilian goods became 
searcer as the year went. on: Or- 
dinarily such ‘buying pressure, 
which was only partially offset by 
taxes and purchases of war bonds, 
wotild lead to a much more rapid 
price rise than that which actu- 
ally occurred. Rationing, price 
control, and the cooperation of 
many manufacturers and dealers 
in voluntarily holding their prices 
contributed to this stability. 
“Most people have the impres- 
sion of a much greater rise than 
actually occurred in the general 
level of prices, taking markets as 
a whole. The greatest price rises 
of the year were in retail prices 
of foods and in the cost of civilian 
clothing and services, which are 
bought frequently by everyone. 
Moreover, the existence of some 
black market transactions, short~ 
ages, and the obvious changes in 
quality of certain civilian goods 
helped to heighten this impres- 
sion. These retail price advances 
reflected higher prices in primary 
markets for farm products and 
some rise in labor costs in manu- 
facturing and distribution.” 


EE 


U. S., Britain Greate 
Caribbean Agency 


Creation of a West Indian Con- 
ference as an advisory group un- 
der the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission was announced 
on. Jan. 4 by the State Depart- 
ment in Washington. 

The purpose of the conference 
is to promote the cooperative 
handling of social and economic 
problems which may arise from 
time to time in the islands. Mem- 
bers of the body will include two 
delegates from each United States 
territory and each .British colony 
or group of colonies in the Carib- 
bean area. Other countries may 
also be invited to participate in 
the discussions. 

The first session of the confer- 
ence is expected to be held early 
this year with the subjects of dis- 
cussion according to Washington 
accounts to the New York “Herald 
Tribune” pertaining to the ques- 
tions of obtaining supplies for the 
islands, stabilizing prices, main- 
taining local food production after 
the war and continuing research 
arid development of fishery re- 
sources and health and quarantine 
problems. : 

The Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission was created in March, 
1942, for the purpose of strength- 
ening social and economic co- 
operation between the two 
countries in these regions. 


$$ 
Garrison Named To WLB 
Appointment of Lloyd K. Gar- 
rison, General Counsel of the War 
Labor Board, as the Board’s first 
alternate public member was 
h Jan. 2 by President 





announced 
Roosevelt. ‘ ‘Associated Press 


also reports ‘that the board also 
announced thesé appointments: _ 
‘ Jesse’'Freidin® of New York, 
WLB Associate ‘General Counsel, 
as General Counsel; Theodore W. 
Kheel, Chairman of the Second 


| Regional WLB in New York, as 


Executive Director of the national 
board; Frederick H. Bullen, dis- 


putes director of the fifth regional 
board, Cleveland, as deputy ex- 
ecutive Director, and Thomas L. 
Norton, Vice Chairman of the 
Second Regional Board, as Act- 
ing Chairman of the New York 
board. _ 


ein ‘syphoning,,, 
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U. S. Communists Quit: Political Parly Status 'Doughton Calls Tax 
And Drop Socialistic Goals To Foster Unity 


Following the disclosure on Jan. 9 that the American Communist 


Party will abandon its political status, Earl Browder, 
announced on Jan. 


retary of the organization, 
munists have decided not to raise 
war period “in such 


a form and manner” 


General Sec- 
10 that the Com- 
the issue of Socialism in the post- 
as to weaken national 


unity. He also explained that the new program called for peaceful 


settlement of internal differences ® 
rather than for interclass violence. 

In indicating this, the New York 
“Times” of Jan. 11, further stated: 

“These decisions, reached over 
the week-end by the National 
Committee of the Communist 
Party, have as their purpose the | 
promotion of political unity in the | 
United States so that the policies 
agreed upon by leaders of the 
United Nations in conferences at 
Cairo, Moscow and Teheran can 
be put into effect, Mr. Browder 
explained. 

Addressing a Communist rally! 
last night at Madison Square Gar- 
den, which commemorated the 
20th anniversary of the founding 
of “The Daily Worker” and the 
20th anniversary of Lenin’s death, 
Mr. Browder asserted that the 
joint policy agreed upon at the 
recent international conferences in 
which President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin took part, carries “with it 
the duty jointly to exert all in- 
fluence to minimize and if possible 
to eliminate the use of violent 
struggle for the settlement of in- 
nér problems, except in the defeat 
of Axis forces and their Quis- 
lings.” 

“It is my considered judgment 
that the American people are so 
ill prepared, subjectively, for any 
deep-going change in the direction 
of socialism that post-war plans 
with such an aim would not unite | 
the nation but would further di- 
vide it. And they would divide 
and weaken precisely the demo- 
cratic and progressive camp, while 
they would unite and strengthes 
the most reactionary forces in the 
country. In their practical effect, 
they would help the anti-Teheran 
forces. to come to power in the 
United States. 

“If the national unity of the war 
period is to be extended and even 
strengthened in the post-war pe- 
riod then we must recognize that 


in the United States this requires | 


from the Marxists the reaffirma- 
tion of our wartime policy that we 
‘will not raise the issue of social- 
ism in stich a form and manner as 
‘to enda: ager or weaken that na- 
tional unity.’ 

' Fifteen aS persons at- 
tended the rally and not all of 
them stayed to hear Mr. Browder 
finish his talk. About the middle 
of his address, after he had told | 
‘them that Socialism and the class | 
struggle were being postponed, a 





a 


few began to leave singly and in 
pairs. From then until the end 
there was a steady trickle moving 
through the exits. 

The speech itself was not greeted 


‘has marked previous talks by Mr. 
| Browder at Communist rallies in 
the Garden. Throughout there was 
only polite handclapping, never 
| enough to halt the speaker. At 
the end there was a somewhat 
larger outbreak of applause. 

Mr. Browder had praise for 
Philip Murray, President of the 
| Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and the part that labor 
groups under his leadership have 
played in supporting war produc- 
tion. But ke also declared that 
the whole wage policy of the Ad- 
ministration required serious re- 
view, since it had created an open 
field for “disrupters and provoca- 
tionists, the worst offenders being 


employers, ably seconded by John 
L. Lewis and his admirers within 
the labor movement.” 

But “the absence of such a com- 
mon sense wage policy is no justi- 
fication for strikes,” the Com- 
munist leader added. 

Present organized efforts by 
labor toward effective political 
action must be deepened and 
strengthened “to guarantee the 
continuation of Roosévelt’s policies 
and to change the political com- 
plexion of Congress to make it a 
help instead of a hindrance in 


a stable peace,” he declared. 

Mr. Browder asserted that it 
democratic progressive united 
front must be maintained in Amer- 
ica to realize the promise of 
Teheran. 

“Equally obviously, the Com- 
munists will be a part and a small 





‘minority part of that united front,” 


Mr. Browder told his audience.’ 
“The Communist organization will 
ibe in a long-term alliance with 
forces much larger than itself.” 

| Two resolutions were adopted at: 
the rally. One was addressed to 
President Roosevelt and called for 
cancellation of the outstanding de- 
portation order against Mrs. Brow- 
der. The other, addressed to Gov- 
ernor Dewey, asked for the release 
of Morris U. Schappes, former 
| City College instructor, from 
prison, where he is serving a term 
for perjury. 





- Army Exchanges Plan 


To Train More Civilian 


Executives 


The need for experienced civilian personnel to assist in execu- 
tive duties of domestic Army exchanges is incréasing rapidly, Col. 
-Francis R. Kerr, Chief of the Army Exchange Service, told a group 
_of 36 civilian employees of Army exchanges who began a period o1 


four weeks’ intensive training .at 


New York University on Jan: 10. 


Col. Kerr stated that as more and more troops are sent overseas, 


military personnel who have been 
supervising the exchanges in this 


country will be needed abroad to 
‘set up exchange service for the 
-men in foreign war zones. . 
“This situation, ” Col. Kerr ex- 
‘plained, “will leave the burden 
-of operating th post. exchanges 
-in the camps ee 3. country 


largely in the. fal ¢ivilians.” 
- Army officers. for ies anny: 
che stated, only a,f mips Hae f{ ex- 
change officers: eli yea » iis 
country. Under,. seeuietinag’ ex- 
changes are operated as agencies 
of the War Department with an 
‘officer always °in command of 
- “both ’ military and ena an: ex- 
_ Change personnel. — 

-.. Each of the nine service com- 


: “mands and the United States Mili- 


‘tary Academy at Wést Point are 
~ ‘represented by the students at- 
‘tending the training program at 





New York University. The ma- 
jority are at present employed in 
some supervisory capacity in an 


| Army Exchange. 


‘This is the second group of 
Army Exchange civilian employ- 
ees who’ have been sent to New 
York University for training: in 
‘the operation of. post exchanges: 


|The course will -include” instruc- 


tion in merchandising, accounting, 
personnel and restaurant manage- 
ment, Lecturers are drawn from | 
officers in the Army Bxctiguge | 
Service and in the Service Com- 
mands, and from the New York 
University School of Retailing 


faculty. 
' Br. Norris. A. Biinee: dean of 
the Univ ty’s School of Retail- 


ing, and Colonel R. Parker Kuhn, | 
deputy chief of the Army Ex- 
change Service, are in charge of 





the training program. 


2A 


‘with the volume of applause that | 


the reactionary element among the 


winning the war and establishing 
‘| resentatives, 


was obvious that the broadest’ 








Law Revision No.1 Job 


Simplification .of Federal tax 
laws as the No. 1 job for the House 
Ways and Means Committee was 
stressed on Jan. 8 by Representa- 
tive Doughton (Dem.,N.C.), 
Chairman of the Committee. Mr. 
Doughton voiced the hope that 
ways could be found to collect 
through the withholding levy the 
total tax for some 30,000,000 per- 
sons, thus removing the necessity 
of their. filing any tax returns. 
However, this would not affect 
tne returns due March 15, 

In Associated Press Washington 
advices, as given in the New York 
“Times,” he was further reported 
as saying: 

“Above everything, simplifica- 
tion of the tax laws is what 1] 
want to do while’ I’m in Con- 
gress,” said the Chairman. ‘The 
Committee will go into the matter 
promptly, cautiously and _ thor- 
oughly. We're not asleep on it. 
We're wide awake. 

“But,” he added, “I don’t want 
to shoot before I draw a bead or 

thing.” 

r, Doughton said the Congres- 
sidhal Staff of tax experts already 
was seeking a method of simplifi- 
dation, and that the field men with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
who deal directly with taxpayers 
had been requested to submit sug- 
gestions. 

The Chairman will call the 
Committee to begin its studies 
soon after Congress reconvenes. 

Just before Mr. Doughton dis- 
closed his plans Representative 
Forand of Rhode Island, a com- 
mittee member, proposed a fif- 
teen-member commission to un- 
dertake the job .of simplifying the 
tax laws. The group would be 
composed of two Representatives. 
two Senators, three Treasury rep- 
two’ lawyers, three 
economists and three accountants. 

He and Representative Carlson 
of Kansas have suggested making 
the withholding levy ‘the total 


actual tax so that millions of tax- 


payers would not have to compute 
formal returns. The Rhode Island 
member said he wanted the tax 
laws rewritten into “everyday 
English.” 

There’ appeared a unanimity of 
determination by the 25 Ways and 
Means members to tackle the sim- 
plification problem, intensified 
this year by added computations 
resulting from pay-as-you-go leg- 
islation and by the fact that many 
more millions are paying income 
taxe.. 

The committee, which proposes 
all tax legislation, will be tied up 
for several days after Congress 
reconvenes getting the second 
wartime revenue bill out of the 
way. This measure, approved by 
‘| the Hie) : is- pending in the 
Senatc..~- ve a 





| Morgenthau Praises Retail 
Workers For Bond Sales 


' Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, in a radio address on 
Dec. 29, appealed to the 5,000,000 
employees of the nation’s retail 
‘| Stores to support the Fourth War 
Loan drive for $14,000,000,000 
> vases gets under way on Jan. 18. 

Describing ‘these ‘workers as 

“among the Treasury’s best sales- 
men in/our war-bond campaigns,’ 
Mr. Morgenthau said, according 
to the United Press, that success 
of the Fourth War Loan would 
give assurance to members of our 
armed forces abroad. that “we on 
the home front are. fighting the 
war. too.” 

- The money from the next loan 


is needed at this time, he said, 


because “the leaders of the United 


Nations have drawn up plans for 
the all-out attack: It will be-the 
greatest attack in history, and it 
will require tremendous quanti- 
ties of fighting equipment—the 
kind of equipment that your war- 
.bond money buys.” 


‘Role Of State Department Discussed By Officials 





The first of a series of broad-®—— —————_- 
titled “The Department of that they will be suppressed—by 
over the National force, 


casts, 
State Speaks”, 
Broadcasting Co. network took 
place on Jan. 8, with the partici- 
pants including Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., Under - Secretary of 
State, James C. Dunn, Political 


Adviser on European Affairs and | 


other officers of the Department. 
The initial program was con- 
cerned principally with a discus- 
sion of events leading up to the 
recent Moscow conference with an 


interpretation of its long-range 
possibliities. 

The following regarding the 
broadcast was reported in Wasii- 
ington advices of Jan. 8 to the 
New York “Times”’: 


Mr. Dunn added several facts to 
public information regarding the 
Moscow Conference in a question. 
and-answer period conducted by 
Richard Harkness, capital re- 
porter for the National Broadcas! 
ing Company. 

Confirming that Mr. Hull took 
to Moscow the draft vf the a¢ree- 
ment to which the four powers 
subscribed, he said that the most 
important single question settled 
was “whether the Soviet Union 
the United Kingdom, China ane 
ourselves were determined to seek 
their, and the world’s salvatior 
through international ‘cooperatior 
or whether they had other plans 
and designs for the future.” 

“These four nations committed 
themselves to a policy of continu- 
ing cooperation,” he continued. “I 
they hadn’t done so, the interna- 
tional future would indeed be 
hopeless one. 

“The dread certainty of a third 
World War would have settled or 
us even before World War II was 
finished.” 

He said that Secretary Hull 
“pointed out to Marshal Stalin an¢e 
Foreign Minister Molotoff that the 
nations represented at the confer- 
ence and their leaders faced ¢ 
greater responsibility for the fu- 
ture life, liberty and happiness oi 
their own and all other peoples 
than any nations or statesmen had 
ever faced before.” 

“He made it quite clear that he 
would speak frankiy in the na- 
tional interests of the United 
States,” Mr. Dunn added, “but he 
also said he was convinced there 
was sufficient common ground 
between the national interests of 
the countries to lay the wvasis for 
a better world.” 

Answering a question by Mr. 
Harkness, Mr. Dunn said he be- 
lieved that the Russians liked Mr 
Hull’s approach. 

Leo Pasvolsky, special assistant 
to the Secretary of State in charge 
of post-war planning, said that 
while people were talking about 
an international police force “no- 
body has: as yet figured out what 
it means,” 

“There are many ways in which 
police power can be exerzised to 
suppress aggression,” he went on. 
“We are exploring several possi- 
bilities, but we cannot tell at this 
stage what precise arrangements 
the nations will be able to agree 
upon.” 

Expressing the conviction that 
“cooperation between peace and 
freedom-loving nations can. be 
achieved in time of peace as it has 
been in time of war,” he adced: 

“To do this these nations must 
create certain facilities and in- 
strumentalities for international 
action.” 

_ He said there must be “arrange- 
merts for settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by pacific means, 
rather than by .recourse to war,” 


cal 


c 


‘but that even more, there needed 


to be means for suppressing ag- 
gression. 


Reminded. of what happened to 
the League of Nations, he said 
that there was a parallel, “up to 
a point, but this time, as Secre- 
tary Hull has long maintained, 


there must be the clear certainty |redeem these bonds =’ 
for all concerned that breaches of ;of their par value, dis>: 











if. necessary.” 

Michael McDermott, chief of 
the Division of Current Informa- 
tion, said that the people of the 
United States made its foreign 
policy through the operations of 
a free press. 

a 


President Praises 
OPA Volunteer Aides 


President Roosevelt congratu- 
lated on Jan. 4 the 276,000 volun- 
teers serving with Office of Price 
Administration war price and ra- 
tioning boards for the “fine job” 
they are doing. 

In a message read by Chester 
Bowles, Price Administrator, on a 
radio program celebrating the sec- 
ond anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of ration boards, the Presi- 
dent said he was certain that the 
overwhelming majority of citizens 
had “never lost respect and ad- 
miration” for the work of board 
members and their aides. 

In Associated Press Washington 
advices, it was further stated: 

The President remarked that 
some citizens at times had been 
impatient with their local boards 
because they had to stand in line 
or had got “no” to their request 
for more gasoline or ration points 
or higher ceiling prices. 

“So,” he went on, “they beefed 
a little, because that’s the wry 
Americans let off steam under 
pressure, but with rare exccp- 
egg they have complied with the 
aw. 

“The. few chiselers who have 
turned up are objects of contempt 
to all good citizens. Whenevcr 
caught they will be punished and, 
whether caught or not, I am sure 
that they must always carry with 
them the knowledge that they 
have let our country down in this 
its greatest war,” 

It takes courage for board 
workers to say “no,” the Presi- 
dent said, adding that “we shall 
always remember their devotion 
and steadfastness to duty becau:e 
we know that our local boards, 
by the fair administration of re- 
tioning and price control, have 
been protecting one of the’ very 
fundamentals of democracy—the 
greatest good for the greatest 
number.” 


Mexico Plans Bonds. 
To Offset Inflation 


In an effort to check the stead- 
ily rising Mexican cost of living, 
the Secretariat of Finance an- 
nounced on Jan. 3 that it would 
sell highway and possibly reilway 
bonds to the general publie so as 
to siphon off circulation cf an un- 
specified amount of currency; this 
was indicated in Mexico City acd- 
vices of Jan. 3 to the Ncw York 
“Times,” which further said: 

However, according to financial 
circles, the Banco de Mexico, 
which would be charged with the 
transaction, holds in its vaults 
about 200,000,000 pesos worth of 
highway bonds. By putting them 
on the market, it wrs said. it 
would therefore be able to with- 
hold that much money out of the 
seriously inflated circuliion, which 
was slightly in excess of 1,800,- 
000,000 pesos in December. 


Another financial operation said 
to be under study is the redemp- 
tion of 1,000,000,000 pesos worth 
of railroad bonds in various. is- 
sues, some of which ‘date back to 
the Diaz regime, and which~are 
almost exclusively in the hands 
of foreign investors. 

If a proposal reportedly made 
is accepted, the Mexic-n Govern- 
ment will be in the position to 
cne-fifth 
unting all 
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the peace will not be tolerated— intercst. 
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National Thrift Group Offers 10-Point Wartime 


Program For Individual 


A 10-point wartime thrift program for the individual w 
in the nation-wide observance of National 


stressed 


Thrift Week 


which begins Monday next, Jan. 17 (Benjamin Franklin’s birthday), 
and continues through the 23rd, J. Robert Stout, Chairman of the 


National Thrift Committee, announced on Jan. 11. 


“Thrift Week o 


1944 will be more important than any previous celebration because 


it marks the opening of the Fourth® 


War Loan Drive on Jan. 18,” said 
Mr. Stout. “With high income 


taxes and previous war bond com- | 


mitments, people will want guid- 


ance in further tightening their | 


budgets to make room for greater 
saving.” Mr. Stout went on to say: 

“National Thrift Week has al- 
ways been the financial check-up 
period of the year for the thrifty; 


and for the un-thrifty, as an an- | 


nual reminder of the steady pass- 


ing of time and opportunity, it has | 


been a stimulus to economy and 
frugality. In this great war which 
constantly is reaching deeper into 
our homes, the National Thrift 
Committee believes Thrift Week 
1944 should be dedicated to the 
thrifty who by their War Bonds 
and savings, in addition to their 
taxes, carry the super-load on 
the home front and still want to 
do more! So the week borrows 
their slogan, “Budget, Buy War 
Bonds, Economize and Save,” and 
for their convenience—and satis- 
faction—in checking up on their 
war effort, and as a guide to pos- 
sibly even greater thrift on their 
part, the committee offers this 


10-Point Wartime Thrift Program 
for the Individual: 

1. Analyze living expenses in 
relation to income; buy only what 
you need. Plan economies, and do 
not raise your standard of living 








by buying better qualities of 
things than you are used to. 

2. Budget; anticipate periodic 
expenses and possible emergencies 
with temporary savings out. of 
‘every pay check. 

3. Pay debts; reduce or com- 
'plete installment contracts. Buy 
i'only what you can pay for. 
| 4. Continue regular additions to 
your savings account—these indi- 
icate your financial progress. 
| 5. Buy war bonds and stamps 
regularly out of current income, 
not with savings. Hold war bonds 
until they mature. 

6. Survey your life insurance 
program in connection with social 
security provisions. Clear life in- 
surance loans now, if any exist. 

7. Protect your home owner- 
ship by promptly meeting pay- 
ments; step up amortization pay- 
ments if increased income permits. 


8. Seek advice of local finan- 


ance on any of the foregoing 
points. 

9. Conserve goods, services and 
material; limit buying to things 
needed for health and vigor of 
family. Adjust demands to sup- 
ply of goods available; adopt sub- 
stitutes. 

10. Conserve your health with 
sensible food, rest and relaxation. 
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Gapehart Sees New Deal Beaten In November 
Says Any Good Republican Can Defeat Roosevelt 


Homer E. Capehart, Indianapolis industrialist who has announced 
his candidacy for the Republican nomination for United States Sen- 
ator from Indiana, predicted on Jan. 4 that the New Deal Adminis- 
tration would be beaten in the November elections. 

In an.interview in New York City, Mr. Capehart said he believed 
“any good Republican” could defeat President Roosevelt should he 





seek a fourth term. Among the® 


Republican possibilities, Mr. 
Capehart listed Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, Wendell L. Willkie, 
General Douglas MacArthur and 
Governor John W. Bricker of 
Ohio, but he declined to express 
a personal preference. 

The following regarding the in- 
terview was reported in the New 
York “Herald Tribune” of Jan. 5. 


“The American people are sick 
and tired of the New Deal,” said 
Mr. Capehart. “I think they 
weakened their position by 
changing their name from the 
New Deal. It is an admission that 
the New Deal is a failure. If I 
were Mr. Roosevelt, I, too would 
want to change that name. I doubt 
if the people in New York realize 
the extent of the revolt in Indiana 
and the Middle West against the 
New Deal,” 

Mr. Capehart described the dis- 
satisfaction with the New Deal as 
having been caused by “the bung- 
ling of economy on the home front 
and the fact that the American 
people like a change every so 
often.” He added that the people 
of Indiana were “quite favorable” 
toward the conduct of the war. 

“My feeling,” he continued, “is 
that we will have some form of 
nationai socialism unless we stop 
the philosophy of the New Deal.” 


He declared he was certain a 
good peace treaty would be writ- 
‘ten, but expressed concern 
‘whether we will enforce the 
peace treaty as written.’ He as- 
serted there would be no ‘war 
today if the last peace treaty had 
been enforced. 


“I think we should do every- 
thing in our power to help other 
nations maintain world peace to 
the extent of doing everything 
which is for the best interest of, 
first, America, and second, the 
-rest of the world,” said Mr. Cape- 
hart. “We cannot sell to our peo- 
ple unless they are all working 


|} and we cannot sell to the rest of 
the world unless they have money 
| to buy our goods. 

“Congress should analyze every 
new law to see if it will give jobs 
in private enterprise. If not, it 
should be thrown out the window. 

“Unless America is strong and 
the people work, and unless we 
maintain our representative form 
of government, we will be of little 
help to the world. We must have 
men running our government who 
are sympathetic to private enter- 
prise.” 

Mr. Capehart averred that “the 
New Deal is going to be beaten 
because the people have lost con- 
fidence that it can ever return 
prosperity to this nation.” 


New York Trust Go. 
Net Income $3,905,875 


Net operating income of the 
New York Trust’ Company 
amounted to $3,905,875 for 1943, 
as compared with $3,030,392 for 
the previous year, according to 
the report covering the year’s 
operations by John E. Bierwirth, 
President, made public on Jan. 6. 
The annual stockholders meeting 
was held yesterday. 

Gross operating income for 
1943 stood at $9,697,432, an in- 
crease of $1,563,249 over 1942. The 
substantial increase in gross in- 
come, Mr. Bierwirth said, resulted 
from a much greater investment 
in United States Government 
securities in 1943 as well as 
larger income from loans and in- 
vestments. Other’‘items of income 
were substantially the same as in 
1942. 

The company’s gross deposits as 
of Dec. 31, 1943, aggregated $689,- 
208,446, an increase of $60,431,145 
over the total shown at the end 
of the previous year. Included in 
the gross deposits, Mr. Bierwirth 





cial institutions for special guid-_ 


| was the case in 1942, commercial 


|explained, are United States Gov- | 
ernment deposits of. $93,194;261 
| which represent book credits re- 
|sulting from subscriptions by both 


| war loans and other offerings of | 
United States Government securi- | 
ties. At the end of 1942, such} 
|Government deposits amounted | 
'to $99,619,588. These deposits are 
of a temporary nature, it was ex- | 
plained, being drawn out as| 
{needed by the Treasury Depart- 
|} ment. 

Holdings of Government obli- 
gations totaled $381,441,910 as of 
the end of the year, the report 
showed, an increase of $54,459,973 
over 1942. The average maturity 
to first call date of the bank’s 
present portfolio, said Mr. Bier- 
Wirth, was 46 months and to ma- 
turity date 63 months. The re- 
port disclosed that 32.32% of the 
bank’s Government holdings ma- 
tured in less- than one _ year; 
38.86% in from one to five years, 
and 28.82% had maturities of 
more than five years. Other 
bonds and securities amounted to 
$23,001,161, a decrease of $2,116,- 
569, as against 1942. 

“Loans and discounts amount- 
ing to $158,771,343 are $18,170,114 
larger than a year ago,” Mr: Bier- 
wirth stated. “The increase con- 
sists of $5,871,675 in commercial 
loans and $12,298,438 in loans to 
brokers and dealers in United 
States Government securities. As 





loans continued to be primarily 
used by companies engaged in the 
production of war materials. Dur- 
ing the year, the company had 
substantial participations in Regu- 
lation V and VT loans.” 

Mr. Bierwirth’s report further 
stated: 

“Commercial banks of _ the 
country have been taking an in- 
creased part in assisting in the 
prosecution of the war during the 
past year. In addition to the 
granting of credit to companies 
engaged in war production, banks 
have participated in the sale and 
distribution of Government secur- 
ities at the times of the several 
War Loans, have assisted in han- 
dling payroll deduction plans for 
corporations whose employees are 
purchasing War Bonds, operated 
ration banking accounts and per- 
formed various other unusual 
functions. 

“We have shared in this work 
in every way possible and our 
increased holdings of Government 
securities and the increased loans 
to industry give tangible evidence 
of this. It will continue to be our 
policy to assist our Government 
and industry in the requirements 
and problems still to be faced for 
the balance of the war, and in the 





period to follow.” 


\Steel Employment 
Off In November 


The number of employees in 
the steel industry continued to 
decline in November, 1943, ac- 
cording to a revort released on 
Jan. 7 by American Iron and Steel 
Institute, showing that 611,000 
employees were on the payrolls 
of the industry during that month, 
as compared with 615,000 in Oc- 
tober, 1943, and 632,000 in No- 
vember, 1942. 

Steel industry payrolls during 
November, 1943, amounted to 
$141,437,000, compared with $144,- 
937,000 in the longer. month of 
October and with $122,816,000 in 
November, 1942. 

Earnings of wage-earning em- 
ployees in the industry averaged 
116.4 cents per hour during No- 
vember, 1943, the highest average 
hourly earnings on record. By 
‘comparison, steel wage earners 
earned 115.8 cents per hour in 
October, 1943, and 109.3 cents per 
hour in November, 1942. 


Wage earners worked an aver- 
age of 44.8 hours per week in No- 
vember, 1943, as against 44.6 
hours per week in October, 1943, 








and 39.4 hours per week in No- 
vember, 1942. 


From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 
towards him. Their bitterness, 


matter of wages. It is because 
while they were playing a little 
game with the President, as 
they look at it, he double-crossed 
them in the seizure of the rail- 
roads. They have been put in the 
worst light imaginable in the eyes 
of the public and in the eyes of 
their membership. 

You’ve got to understand that 
the conductors and engineers, to 
particularize among the railroad 
workers, are among the country’s 
most substantial citizens. Except 
for the densely populated East 
and even here in many instances, 
their homes are in smaller com- 
munities in which they take a 
leading part. They are the pil- 
lars of their respective churches; 
high un in the fraternal orders. 
They can’t be drinking men. They 
have to live as upright lives as a 
bank teller. They have had to 
work long on the railroads to get 
their present jobs, and with a mis- 
take, they are very apt to lose 
them. 

Yet these men are now being 
subjected to such as the following 
which we witnessed ourself: 

On a train between Baltimore 
and Washington, a conductor was 
taking up tickets. He was a man 
60 or so years old and, as we 
learned later, has three sons in 
the armed forces. But the soldiers 
on the train got to razzing him: 

“Oh, so you’ve decided not to 
strike after all. Didn’t you have 
the guts? Suppose we go on 
strike.” 

This man literally burned up. 
but kevt his thoughts to himself. 
But he’s still burning up over the 
men who so handled his affairs as 
to put him in this predicament. 
He is burning up over the officers 
of his brotherhood; they, in turn, 
are burning up over the Presi- 
dent; and the men, themselves, 
are burning up over him. 


The funny thing about it is that 
Mr. Roosevelt is also being blamed 
for General Marshall’s celebrated 
statement. It is a statement with 
which he had absolutely nothing 
to do and he hasn’t been able to 
make uv his mind since whether 
he wanted to get in on that state- 
ment or to run from it. One day 
Steve Early said it seemed as 
though the President had been 
thinking along the same lines; the 
following day he wasn’t so sure 
whether the President had or had 
not. 

In view of all this, speculation 
was feverish as to how he would 
deal with labor in his message tu 
Congress. He did it in the same 
old slick way which promptly 
registered far more indignation 
than approval in Congress. He 
“showed firmness” towards labor 
by asking for a vague nationai 
service act, but tied it up with so 
many other things, particularly 
greatly increased taxes and sub- 
sidies, that he knew in ‘advance 
he wouldn’t get it. 


- For some reason or another, it 
never occurs to politicians when 
they get in such a mess, to use a 
little common honesty. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s predicament, in which he 
finds himself rapidly losing the 
more conservative labor vote, and 
not gaining anywhere else, is due 
to a dishonest thinking all the 
way through. When a year ago 
John L. Lewis told the astonished 
Senate Truman Committee that 
he had been released from his no- 
strike pledge he was telling the 
absolute truth. At the outbreak of 
war, Mr. Roosevelt exacted the 
no-strike pledge from the labor 
leaders. In turn he was to set up 
a board similar to the one in the 
first World War headed by Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. This was a 
board to handle labor’s problems; 
make wage readjustments, etc. 
Subsequently, the planners sold 
Mr. Roosevelt.on the idea that in 
addition to giving the country a 
victory in the war, it would be 
splendid also to give them a 


| frozen economy to “prevent infla- 
;tion.”. At no period does a na- 
| tion’s economy move faster, or a 
man’s life move faster than in 
war. The world turns upside 
down; formerly . successful men 
are utterly lost; ne’r-do-wells find 
something in which they can ex- 
cel. The village barber turns out 
to be a better soldier than he was 
a civilian and gets to be a major. 
Men die faster, live faster. Lieu- 
tenant colonels of two years ago 
with little or no responsibility be- 
come major generals with the 
destiny of thousands of men in 
their hands. 

Freezing an economy under 
these circumstances would seem 
to be difficult even if for avowedly 
laudable purposes. But be this as 
it may, it undoubtedly withdrew 
the labor adjustment board which 
the labor leaders were given for 
their no-strike pledge. More im- 
portant, however, is that when it 
came to dealing with Lewis, Mr. 
Roosevelt was persuaded that a 
settlement or a working out of an 
understanding with him was not 
the thing. For political reasons 
he had to.crush Lewis. He didn’t 
succeed. 

The only accomplishment from 
all of the shenanigans is to in- 
crease the bitterness between the 
armed forces and the workers, and 
from experience this writer can 
testify that the bitterness is work- 
ing both ways, not just one way 
as so many people apparently 
would like. It’s making for a 
pretty pickle, indeed. 


Why Roosevelt 
Is Hedging 


(Continued from first page) 
France, Arabia, Brazil and other 
neutral nations. In other words, 
the victorious nations need polic- 
ing instead of the vanquished 
nations! 


What the U. S. Should Demand 


My own guess is that Russia 
will dominate and protect all East 
of Germany; while England will 
dominate and protect all West of 
Germany and that both England 
and Russia will have free access 
to the North Atlantic, to the 
Mediterranean and to the Indian 
Ocean. Through agreeing to pro- 
tect Holland, Belgium and France, 
England will indirectly get con- 
trol of the Dutch East Indies and 
the African Colonies of Belgium 
and France. -The United States 
will get nothing but the privilege 
of paying the bills! 

I do not feel badly to have the 
above happen. It may be best in 
the long run for us to leave the 
Eastern Hemisphere to Russia and 
the British Commonwealth with 
one proviso: This is that we in- 
sist on free and open markets in 
Asia, Africa and South America 
for our products. To the extent 
these markets are necessary to 
keep our people employed, they 
must never be shut against us. 
Scretary Hull has the right solu- 
tion for the postwar employment 
problem. 


Praises Secretary Hull 


The greatest statesman in the 
United States is Cordell Hull. He 
alone holds the key both to world 
peace and postwar employment. 
I wish he might be elected Presi- 
dent in November. Otherwise, if 
Mr. Roosevelt insists upon run- 
ning, perhaps Mr. Hull would con- 
sider being Vice President AND 
Secretary of State. There is no 
reason why he could not hold 
both offices. Then, whether Roose- 
velt resigned or continued in 
office, the country would be safe 
so long as Secretary Hull is at 
the helm. ss ‘ 


F.S. Readers are asking, “What 
are the chances of government 
ownership of the railroads after 
the war?” My answer is that 
most investors would probably 
welcome it, but the decision will 
rest with organized labor. I don’t 
know what labor will want. 
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Uniform Policy Set On Commission Employees _Life Insurance Holdings Up $8.7 Billion 
During 1944 Under Stabilization Program 68 Million Policyholders Now Gwn $139 Billions 


American families increased their aggregate holdings of life in- | 


Judge Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economic Stabilization, an- | 
nounced on Dec. 30 a uniform policy for treatment of commission | surance by $8,700,000,000 during 1943, the largest gain in family pro- 


employees under the stabilizatior 


nouncement was made in a letter 


) program during 1944. 
to the Commissioner of Internal | 


Revenue authorizing and directing him to apply the same stabiliza- | 


tion rule to commission earnings and certair 
by e M 


pensation as is now applied 
the National War Labor Board. 

The statement explained as fol- 
lows: 

“This authorization follows a 
recommendation by the Commis- 
sioner that this action should be 
taken if the National War Labor 
Board’s commission rule is con- 
tinued. Under the National War 
Labor Board’s rule, applicable to 
commission salesmen earning} 
less than $5,000 per annum, no ap- | 
proval for any increase or de-| 
crease in total annual commission | 
earnings is required so long as| 
the commission rate on the indi- | 
vidual transaction is not increased | 
or decreased. Any change in com- | 
mission rate and any change from | 
salary to commission basis she, 
quires the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue or | 
the National War Labor Board, | 
depending on which agency has | 
jurisdiction. 

“The restrictions under the sta- | 
bilization program on changes of | 
basic hourly piecework or salary | 
rates are equally applicable to) 
changes in commission rates. 

“This action announced today | 
does not invelve any change in 
the policy on the salesmen’s own | 
sales. Although regulations were | 
issued by the Commissioner on | 
Sept. 4, 1943, designed in general | 
to limit total commission earn- | 
ings to those of the previous year, | 
this regulation was subsequently | 
suspended as to commissions on | 
the salesman’s own sales. That) 
suspension harmonized the com- | 
mission rule applied by the Com- 
missioner with those of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board with re- | 


| 


= 


the American. Bankers Association. 


As in the previous war financing drives, the banks have been 


‘age of profits and other like ar- 


| cessity. 


Head Asks r 5,000 Banks To 
Support Fourth War Loan Drive 


The nation’s 15,000 banks were urged to place their full support 
behind the Fourth War Loan Drive, in which the Treasury will seek 
$14,000,000,000. to help finance the war, in a letter sent on Jan. 7..to 
all banks throughout the country by A. L. M. Wiggins, President of 


1 related methods of com- | 
spect to direct commissions. The 
action approved by the Economic 
Stabilization Director today uni- 
fies the principles to be adminis- 
tered in 1944 not only for direct 
commisisons, but as well for com- 
pensation based on a percentage 
of the sales of others, a percent- 


rangements. With respect to these 
latter employment contracts, the 
Director’s. action taken pursuant 
to the Commissioner’s. recommen- 
dation modifies the restriction on 
increases in total earnings admin- 
istered by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue during 1943. 
“In connection with the com- 
misison rule applied by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, in 
his letter to the Cgmmissioner 
stated: ‘I am satisfied the com- 
mission rule applied by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board is not in 
conflict with the basic principles 
of the stabilization program. and 
further that it rests on sound con- 
siderations of administrative ne- 
I shall not, on the basis 
of present information, direct any 
change in the principle applied 
by the National War Labor Board 
with respect to commission earn- 
ings. Accordingly, I am moved 
by your recommendation to con- 
clude that the same _ principle 
should apply for the calendar 
year 1944 to commission earnings 
and related methods of compensa- 
tion subject to your jurisdiction. 
You are authorized and directed 
to take appropriate action to ef- 


fectuate this policy.’ ”’ 








asked by the Government to play * 
a vigorous role in promoting the 
Fourth War Loan Drive, which 
begins on Jan. 18. In his letter 
to the banks, Mr. Wiggins, who is 
President of the Bank of Harts- | 
ville, S. C., urges them to redou- | 
ble their efforts in the forthcom- | 
ing drive, particularly in helping 
the Treasury place $5,500,000,000 
of the $14,000,000,000 quota of 
Government bonds in the hands 
ef individual investors. In his 
letter, Mr. Wiggins said: | 

“In this campaign the Govern- | 
ment will not only attempt to ob- | 
tain funds to maintain the vic- 
torious drive of America and her | 
Allies but will also seek to erect | 
a barrier against some of the de- | 
structive forces of inflation. It, 
will endeavor to do this by plac- | 
ing $5,500,000,000 of the national 
quota in the hands of individual 
investors—the men and women 
of the communities served by 
your banks.” 

From Mr. Wiggins’ letter we 
also quote: 
' “In the coming’ campaign I 
urge every banker in every com- 
munity to redouble his efforts to 
reach the individual investor. By 
so doing you will exert a power- 
ful influence in reducing the 
threat of inflation created by -the 
existence of large sums of un- 
invested, spendable cash. 
'_. “In addition to this vital factor, 
there re other compelling rea- 
sons why every man, woman, and 
child and every business, institu- 
tion, and organization should buy 








United States War Bonds to the 
limit of their capacity. 

, “First, the money is urgently 
needed to maintain our armed 
forces at the present high point 
of battle efficiency. This means 
that they must always have an 
adequate supply of arms and am- 
munition, ships and planes, equip- 
ment and tanks that will enable 
them to emerge from this total 
war with a victory no less total 
than the struggle itself. 

“Second, it is the most. direct 
and tangible contribution — that 
most of us on the home front can 
make toward achieving that vic- 
tory. General Eisenhower, as he 
prepared to take command of the 
invasion forces, placed this chal- 
lenge squarely before us- when 
he declared, ‘The only thing 
needed for us to win the Eu- 
ropean war in 1944 is for every 
man and woman, all the way from 
the front line to the remotest 
hamlet of our two countries, to 
do his or her full duty.’ . 

“Third, with the purchase of 
War Bonds-we not only help fi- 
nance the war but we build a 
backlog of personal financial 
security in the peace to come... . 

“There is a-tremendous job. to 
do and it will require all your 
energy, experience, facilities, and 
skill. This is America’s critical 
hour and this is America’s most 
urgent need. I am confident that 
you will meet the challenge and 
accept the responsibility fully, 


quickly, and with high patrietism. 





Such: action will lead to victory.” 





The an- | tection ever recorded for a single year, Holgar J. Johnson, president 


of the Institute of Life Insurance, declared on Jan. 1 in reviewing 
the activities of the life insurance business in the past year. 
According to the announcement the 68,000,000 policyholders of 


the United States now own $139,-” 


000,000,000 of life insurance, the 
Institute estimates. This, says the 
Institute is $14,000,000,000 more 
than the total owned when Amer- 
ica entered the war and represents 
a threefold benefit to the nation’s 
war economy: Greater current 
protection for American families; 
greater reserve strength for the 
postwar need; and a contribution 
to the anti-inflation battle through 
the sums diverted from spending 
to this type of saving. 


It is added that life insurance 
funds supporting this protection 
at the year end amounted to $37,- 
675,000,000, an increase of more 
than $5,000,000,000 since Pearl 
Harbor. Since these assets it is 
noted are for the most part rep- 
resented by policyholder reserves, 
the. major portion of this increase 
is reflected in policy values and 
the strengthening of the security 
base of the nation’s families. 

The Institute’s announcement 
further said: 

“Financing aid to the war pro- 
gram reached a new high point 
during the year. Purchases of 
U. S.. Government securities by 
life insurance companies exceed- 
ed by a substantial margin the 
companies’ premium income and 
at the year end the investment of 
policyholder funds in government 
bonds amounted to $12,600,000,- 
000, an average of $380 per fam- 
ily. One-third of all life insur- 
ance assets are now invested in 
U. S. Government securities. 

“While approximately 75% of 
all life insurance funds available 
for investment was put into U. S. 
Government securities, the financ- 
ing aid to the home front economy 
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through investment in business 
securities and in real estate mort- 
gages was substantially main- 
tained. Of particular significance 
in this connection was the in- 
creased flow of money into mort- 
gages on city homes, including 
apartments, which accounted for 
more than $400,000,000 of the 
year’s investment. Substantial 
progress was made in the sale of 
both farm and urban properties 
that had been taken under fore- 
closure during the depression. 


“The flow of benefit payments 
in 1943 continued at approxi- 
mately the same rate as in 1942, 
constituting an effective stabiliz- 
ing force on the home front econ- 
omy. Payments of all kinds to 
policyholders and _ beneficiaries 
during the year amounted to 
$2,4°0,009,000. Death benefit pay- 
ments were nearly $100,000,000 
greater than in the previous year, 
but emergency calls for cash val- 
ues decreased by more than 
$150,000,000 to an all time low 
rate, half that of prewar 1941. 
The aggregate of other payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
increased somewhat with both 
annuities and matured endow- 
ments above 1942, and dividends 
to policyholders changed little. 

“A factor in the increased death 
benefit payments was the rise in 
claims resulting from the deaths 
of men of the armed forces. 
These claims were handled expe- 
ditiously under the _ system 
worked out by representatives of 


the services and the International 
Claims Association, representing 
the companies.” 





Bricker Says People Should Direct Government 
In Order To Preserve Free Atmosphere 


Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio declared on Jan. 7 that the election 
isSue would be whether to have a Government subservient to the 


people or a people subservient to the Government. 


In an address before a Republican rally in Detroit, Mr. Bricker, 
who is seeking the Republican Presidential nomination, said America 
and her Allies were fighting the w 


and then added: 


ar to destroy tyranny in the world 


«ee 





“A Republican victory (in next | and that arrogant bureaucracy 
'will not be curbed.” 


fall’s election) will be an assur- 
anee that, in freeing the worid 
from tyranny, we. shall also free 
our people of unnecessary gov- 
ernmental domination. .. .” 


In Associated Press Detroit ad-| 


vices of Jan. 1, Gov. Bricker’s re- 
marks were further reported as 
follows: 

Victory for the 
he said, will mean that the “pol- 
icy making power of government 
will be taken from the bureau- 
crats and placed in the hands cf 
the elected representatives of the 
people.” 

“The question for America to 
decide, simply stated,” he said, 
“is this: Shall Government di- 
rect the lives of our people or 
shall the people direct the Gov- 
érnment so that it may aid them, 
individually and hopefully, to find 
their own way? 

“Are we going to continue our 
march toward totalitarianism or 
are we going to preserve the free 
atmosphere which our people 
have breathed since our country 
was founded? Shall we maintain 
a*great governmental structure to 
which people are subservient or 
shall we maintain those condi- 
tions which have led to the de- 
velopment of a great self-reliant 
people to whom the Government 
is subservient?” 

Gov. Bricker said the “greatest 
discouragement for the future 
lies in the fear of people that the 
burdens of government may not 
be lessened when the war is won 
* 


Republicans | 


“Let no one be misled or be led 
to believe,” he said, “that the at- 
tack on business in this country, 
the subordination of.local govern- 
ment, the suppression of the in- 
dividual, the growth of bureau- 
cracy, are solely a part of the war 
program. They are essentially a 
part. of the New Deal philo- 
sophy....” 

He made a sharp reference to 
President Roosevelt’s recent re- 
mark, about the Democratic “Win 
the War” administration, as dis- 
tinguished from the “New Deal.” 
“Every Ameriean citizen today 
has the right,” he said, “to re- 


'sent any political leadership that 





assumes to take unto itself credit 
for winning the war. The motto 
‘Win the War’ became the motto 
of every real American on De- 
cember 7, 1941... .” 

In his closest approach to a 
statement on post-war foreign 
policy, Gov. Bricker said: ‘“Mili- 
tary victory is not enough. Amer- 
ica must collaborate with those 
who want a world at peace.” 


NYA Liquidated After 
81/, Years’ Existence 


The National Youth Adminis- 
tration, which Congress voted in 
July to liquidate, passed out of 
existence on Jan. 1, thus ending 
its eight and a half years as part 
ef the New Deal: The NYA was 
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young people for employment and 
to help needy boys and girls 
through school. The agency’s 


training programs during the lat- 
ter part of its life were in con- 
nection with war work. 

In Associated Press Washington 
advices of Jan. 1, it was reported 
that with the abolishment of the 
NYA, it will leave to the Treas- 
ury $700,000, the unused portion 
of $4,500,000 Congress provided 
for the job of liquidation. These 
advices further stated: 

It also has given to the Treasury 
its 300 tons of old records, to be 
sold as waste paper. 

When the “cease” legislation, 
was enacted NYA had 64,928 per- 
sons on its payroll. Within ten 
days it had dropped 53,373 youths, 
leaving 11,555 administrative em- 
ployees. Today NYA has 46 on its 
payroll. 

Chester Lund, who was called in 
from St. Paul to succeed Aubrey 
Williams as administrator on Sept 
10, said NYA has done a notably 
fast job of liquidating itself. Con- 
gress gave it six months and one 
day to get out of business. Last 
October, two and a half months 
ahead of schedule, the agency had 
inventories, assembled and turned 
over to the Treasury 816 units of 
property, valued at $75,000,000, 
throughout the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Urban Land Institute 
To Meet On Jan. 19 


_ The annual conference of of- 
ficers and members of the Urban 
Land Institute, a national organi- 
zation in the field of city plan- 
ning and land’ development pol- 
icy, will be held in Washington at 
the Mayflower Hotel on Jan. 19, 
= to Hugh Potter, Presi- 
ent. 


Sponsored by the Urban Land 

Institute, the Neighborhood De- 
velopment proposal, S. 1163, also 
known as the Wagner Bill, seeks 
the reclamation of land in deterio- 
rated urban areas through the ex- 
tension 6f Federal crédit to mu- 
nicipalities. This is proposed as 
a means of opening the field of 
neighborhood redevelopment to 
private builders. According to the 
Institute, prominent in the delib- 
erations will be the consideration 
of an alternate plan to the Wagner 
Bill calling for local financing 
rather than Federal credit in the 
rehabilitation of run-down urban 
areas. The basic need for stimulat- 
ing urban redevelopment, Herbert 
VU. Nelson, Secretary, said, is the 
perfection of an effective formula 
for land recovery. The alternate 
proposal features local rather than 
Federal financing of land assem- 
bly, a stimulant to private re- 
building of worn-out city areas. 
: The formulation of the Insti- 
tute’s program for 1944 including 
city surveys, the extension of In- 
stitute services and the develop- 
ment of-studies to be undertaken 
by individual cities with the ad- 
vice and counsel of the Institute, 
will be discussed. 


Salter To Aid UNRRA 
Herbert H. Lehman, Director 
General of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, announced on Dec. 30 
that Sir Arthur Salter, who re- 
eently resigned as head of the 
British Merchant Shipping Mis- 
sion in Washington and as joint 
Parliamentary Secretary of the 
British Ministry of War Trans- 
portation, would assist him in the 
organizational period of UNRRA 
before returning to England. 
Mr. Lehman said that he had 
invited Sir Arthur to aid him in 
view of his earlier international 
administration. Because the work 
is temporary, it was explained Sir 
Arthur will retain his seat in the 
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created in July, 1935, to train! House of Commons. 
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President Calls Qn Congress To Enact National 
Service Law And “Realistic’ Tax Measure 


(Continued from first page) 


ful year in our history—and the 
reasons for those recommenda- 
tions. ’ 

The legislative program 
gested by Mr. Roosevelt was pro~- 
posed “in order to concentrate all 
our energies and resources on 
winning the war, and to maintain 


a fair and stable economy at 
home.” 

In ureing passage of a national 
service l-.w, the President ex- 
plained: 

“It does not mean reduction in 
wages. It does not mean loss of 
retirement and seniority rights 


and benetiis. It does not mean 
that any substantial numbers of 
waf workcrs will be disturbed in 
their pres2nt jobs. Let these 
facts be wolly clear. 

Experience in other democratic 
nations at war — Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia and New Zealand 
—has shewn that the very exist- 
ence of national service makes 
unnecessary the widespread use 
of. compulscry power. National 
service has proven to be a uni- 
fying moral force—based on an 
equal and comprehensive legal 
obligation of all people in a na- 
tion at war. 

28 % % 

It is argued that we have 
passed the stage in the war where 
national service is necessary. 
But our soldiers and sailors know 
that this is rot true. We are go- 
ing forward on a long, rough road 
—and, in all journeys, the last 
miles: are the hardest. And it is 
for that final effort—for the total 
defeat of our enemies—that we 
must mobilize our total resources. 
The national war program calls 
for the employment of more peo- 
ple in 1944 than in 1943. 

It is my conviction that the 
American people will welcome 
this win-the-war measure which 
is based on the enternally just 
principle of ‘fair for one, fair for 
all.’ ” ’ 

At the start of his message, Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted that “we are 
united in determination that this 
war shall not be followed by an- 
other interim which leads to new 
disaster—that we shall not repeat 
the tragic errors of ostrich isola- 
tionism—-that we shall not repeat 
the excesses of the wild ’20s when 
this nation went for a joy ride on 
a roller coaster which ended in a 
tragic crash.” 

Regarding the Moscow, Cairo 
and Teheran conferences, the 
President assured “some suspicious 
souls” that “there were no secret 
treaties or political or financial 
eommitments.” He explained that 
the one supreme objective for the 
future which was discussed was 
“security” — physical, economic, 
socia! and moral. 


Mr. Roosevelt criticized a “noisy | 
othome which maintains | 


” 


minority 
“an uproar of demands for special 
favors for special groups,” saying 
that such selfish agitation can be 
“highly dangerous in war time.” 
He called for subordinating “‘indi- 
vidual or group selfishness to the 
national good” and warned that 
over--confidence and complacency 
are among our deadliest enemies. 

Mr. Roosevelt also urged Con- 
gress to take speedy action to give 
members of the armed forces the 
right to vote. 

As a so-called “second bill of 
rights,’ on which to base security 
and prosperity, the President 
listed the following: 

“The right to a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries 
er shops or farms or mines of the 
nation; 

The right to earn enough to 
provide adequate food and cloth- 
img and recreation; 

The right cf every farmer to 
yaise and sell his products. at a 
return which will give him and 
kis family a Cecent living; 

The right of every business man, 
large and small, to trade in an 
atmosphere of freedom from un- 
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‘fair competition and domination 
'by monopolies at home or abroad; 


The right of every family to a 


sug- | decent home; 


The right to adequate medical 
eare and the opportunity to 
achieve and enjoy good health; 

The right to adequate protec- 
tion from the economic fears of 
old age, sickness, accident and 
unemployment; 

The right to a good education; 

All of these rights spell security. 
And after this war is won we must 
be prepared to move forward, in 
the implementation of these rights, 


to new goals of human happiness | 


and wel-being.” 

Following the account to the 
Néw York “Times” from Wash- 
ington by John H. Crider, of the 
President’s message to Congress, 
it was pointed out by that paper 
that: 

“President Roosevelt, in his 
fireside speech last night, added 
to the proposals he had put before 
Congress earlier in the day an 
endorsement of simplified Fed- 
eral taxation. 

“In his message the President 
had asked enactment of ‘a real- 
istic tax law’ as the first item on 
his five-point legislative program. 
Speaking to the citizens he used 
precisely the same words with 
regard to taxes, with the excep- 
tion that he requested ‘a realistic 
and simplified tax law.’ ” 

His remarks on this subject, as 
on the other items of his pro- 
gram, were brief, save in his plea 
for national service, to which he 
devoted several paragraphs of his 
broadcast address. 

In his plea for a national serv- 
ice act, he omitted only the state- 
ment, made in his message to 
Congress, that such universal 
service was already required by 
law in Britain, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, and a closing 
declaration that, with the armed 
services meeting their responsi- 
bilities, Congress faced the re- 
sponsibility “for taking those 
measures which are essential to 
national security in this, the most 
decisive phase of the nation’s 
greatest war. 

Other points made by the Pres- 
ident in his message to Congress 
but not included in his address 
to the people dealt in general 
with home-front complacency and 
the possibility of national dis- 
unity. In his message, Mr. Roose- 
velt warned that the country had 
not always presented a united 
front in time of war, citing the 
disagreements of the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the: waft between 
the States, and the signs’ of in- 
ternal conflict inthe final months 
of the first World War. se 

These references were not in- 
cluded in the radioed address, nor 
was the President’s reference, in 
the Congressional message, to 
“overconfidence and complacency” 
as “among our deadliest enemies.” 
In this connection the President 
also omitted from his broadcast 
speech a statement that over- 
confidence last spring, after the 
notable victories at Stalingrad 
and Tunisia, caused war produc- 
tion to fall off with a loss of 
“more than a thousand airplanes 
that could have been made” in 
June and July of 1943. 


Such alterations as the Pres- 
ident made consisted of verbal 
changes in his text and the omis- 
sion of some introductory, transi- 
tional and summarizing sentences, 
apparently for the purpose of 
bringing his text within the half- 
Four limit. of his broadcasting 
time. 

Text of Address 


The text of President Roose- 
velt’s annual message to Congress 
was: as follows: 

To the Congress of the United 
States: 

This nation in the past two 
years has become an active part- 


liner in the world’s greatest war 
against ‘human slavery. 

We have joined with like- 
minded people in.order to defend 
|ourselves in a world that has 
been gravely threatened with 
, gangster rule. 
| But I do not think that any of 
}us Americans can be content with 
| mere survival. Sacrifices that we 
;and our Allies are making im- 
|pose upon us all a sacred obli- 
| gation to see to it that. out of 
|'this war we and our children will 
|gain something better than mere 
| survival. 

We are united in determination 
‘that this. war shall not be fol- 
|lowed by another interim which 
i\leads to new disaster—that we 
| shall not repeat the tragic errors 
|of ostrich isolationism—that we 
shall not repeat the excesses of 
the wild twenties when this na- 
tion went for a joy ride on a roll- 
er coaster which ended in a tragic 
crash, 

When Mr. Hull went to Moscow 
in October, and when I went to 
Cairo and Teheran in November, 
we knew that we were in agree- 
ment with our allies in our com- 
mon determination to fight and 
win this war. But there’ were 
many vital. questions concerning 
the future peace, and they were 
discussed in an. atmosphere. of 
complete candor and harmony. 

In the last war such discussions, 
such meetings, did not even begin 
until the shooting had stopped and 
the delegates began to assemble 
at the peace table.. There. had 
been no previous opportunities 
for man-to-man discussions which 
lead to meetings of minds. The 
result was a peace which was not 
a peace. 


As to ‘Commitments.’ 


That was a mistake which we 
are not repeating in this war. 

And right here I want to ad- 
dress a word or two to some sus- 
picious souls who are fearful that 
Mr. Hull or I have made “commit- 
ments” for the future which 
might pledge this nation to secret 
treaties, or to enacting the role 
of Santa Claus. 

To such suspicious souls—using 
a polite terminology—-I wish to 
say that Mr. Churchill and Mar- 
shal Stalin, and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek are all thor- 
oughly conversant with the. pro- 
visions of our Constitution. And 
so is Mr..Hull. And so am I. 

Of course, we made some com- 
mitments. We most certainly com- 
mitted ourselves to very large and 
very specific military plans which 
require the use of all Allied forces 
to bring about the defeat of our 
enemies at the earliest possible 
time. ; 

But there were no secret trea- 
ties or political or financial com- 
mitments. 

The one supreme objective for 
the future, which we discussed 
for each nation individually, and 
for all the United Nations, can 
be summed. up in one word: 
security. | 

And that means not only physi- 
cal security which provides safety 
from attacks by aggressors. It 
means. also. economic security, 
social security, mor4l security— 
in a family of nations. 

In the piain down-to-earth talks 
that I had with the Generalissimo 
and Marshal Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill, it was. abun- 
dantly clear that they are all 
most deeply interested in the re- 
sumption of peaceful progress by 
their own peoples—progress to- 
ward a better life. All our Allies 
want freedom to develop their 
lands and resources, to build up 
industry, to increase education 
and individual opportunity, and to 
raise the standards of living. 


One Recognized Fact. 

All our Allies have learned by 
bitter experience that real de- 
velopment wiil not be possible if 
they are to be diverted from their 
|purposes by repeated wars—or 
even threats of war. China and 
Russia are truly united with 

a 





of. unity in our. war of the revolu- 





Britain and America in recogni- 
tion of this essential fact: 

The best interests of each na- 
tion, large or small, demand that 
all freedom-loving nations shall 
join together in a just and dur- 
able system of peace. In the pres- 
ent world situation, evidenced by 
the actions of Germany, Italy and 
Japan, unquestioned military con- 
trol over disturbers of the peace 
is as necessary among nations as 
it is among citizens in a commun- 
ity. And an equally basic essential 
to peace is a decent standard of 
living for all individual men and 


women and children in all na- 
tions. Freedom from (fear is 
eternally linked with freedom 


irom want. 

There are people who burrow 
through our nation like unseeing 
moles, and attempt to spread the 
suspicion that if other nations are 
encouraged to raise their stand- 
ards of living, our own American 
standard of living must of neces- 
sity be depressed. 

The fact is the very contrary. 
It has been shown time and again 
that if the standard of living of 
any country goes up, so does its 
purchasing power—and that such 
a rise encofrages a better stand- 
ard of living in neighboring coun- 
tries with whom it trades. That 
is just plain common sense—and 
it is the kind of plain common 
sense that provided’ the basis 
for our discussions at Moscow, 
Cairo and Teheran. 

Returning from my journey- 
ings, I must confess to a sense of 
“let-down” when I found many 
evidences of faulty perspectives 
here in Washington. The faulty 
perspective consists in over-em- 
phasizing lesser problems and 
thereby under-emphasizing the 
first and greatest problem. 

The overwhelming majority of 
our people have met the demands 
of this war with magnificent 
courage and understanding. They 
have accepted inconveniences; 
they have accepted hardships; 
they have accepted tragic sacri- 
fices. And they are ready and 
eager to make whatever further 
contributions are needed to win 
the war as quickly as possible— 
if only they are given the chance 
to know what is required of them. 


Noisy Minority Active. 


However, while the majority 
goes on about its great work 
without complaint, a noisy minor- 
ity maintains an uproar of de- 
mands for special favors for spe- 
cial groups. There are pests who 
swarm through the lobbies of 
Congres. and the cocktail bars” 
of Washington, representing these 
special groups as opposed to the 
basic interests of the nation as 
a whole. They have come to look 
upon the war primarily as a 
chance to make profits for them- 
selves at the expense of their 
neighbors—profits in money or in 
terms of political or social prefer- 
meni. 

Such selfish agitation can be 
highly dangerous in wartime. It 
creates confusion. It damages 
morale. It hampers our national 
effort. It muddles the waters and 
therefore prolongs tne war. 


If we analyze American history 
impartially, we cannot escape the 
fact that in our past we have not 
always forgotten individual- and 
selfish and partisan interests in 
time of war—we have not always 
been united in purpose and direc- 
tion. We cannot overlook the 
serious dissensions and the lack 


tion, in our war of 1812, or in our 
war between the States, when the 
survival of the Union itself was 
at stake. : 

In the first World War we came 
closer to national unity than in 
any previous war. But that war 
lasted only a year and a half, and 
increasing signs of disunity began 
to appear during the final months 
of the conflict. In this. war. we 
have been compelled to learn how 
interdependent upon each other 
are all crouns and sections of the 


| ple, will bring new demands for 
wage increases from all workers, 
which will in turn raise all prices 
of all things including those 
things which the farmers them- 
selves have to buy. Increased 
wages or prices will each in turn 
produce the same results. They 
all have a particularly disastrous 
result on all fixed income groups. 


Where Inflation Hits. 


And I hope you will remember 
that all of us in this Government 
represent the fixed income group 
just as much as we represent busi- 
ness owners, workers and farm- 
ers. This group of fixed-income 
people include: Teachers, clergy, 
policemen, firemen, widows and 
minors on fixed incomes, wives 
and dependents of our soldiers 
and sailors, and old age pension- 
ers. They and their families add 
up to one-quarter of our one 
hundred and thirty million peo- 
ple. They have few or no high 
pressure representatives at the 
capital. In a period of gross in- 
flation they would be the worst 
sufferers. 

If ever there was a time to 
subordinate individual or group 
selfishness to the national good, 
that time is now. Disunity at 
home — bickerings, self-seeking 
partisanship, stoppages of work, 
inflation, business as usual, poli- 
tics_as usual, luxury as usual— 
these are the influences which 
can undermine the morale of the 
brave men ready to die at the 
front for us here. 

Those who are doing most of 
the complaining are not deliber- 
ately. striving to sabotage the 
national war effort. They are 
laboring under the delusion that 
the time is past when we must 
make prodigious sacrifices—that 
the war is already won and we 
can begin to slacken off. But the 
dangerous folly of that point of 
view can be measured by the dis- 
tance that separates our troops 
from their ultimate objectives in 
Berlin and Tokio—and by the 
sum of all the perils that lie along 
the way. rd 

Over-confidence and compla- 
cency are among our deadliest 
enemies. Last spring—after no- 
table victories at Stalingrad and 
in Tunisia and against the 
U-boats on the high seas—over- 
confidence became so pronounced 
that war production fell off. In 
two months, June and July, 1943, 
more than a thousand airplanes 
that could have been made and 
should have been made were not 
made. Those who failed to make 
them were not on strike. They 
were merely saying, “the war’s 
in the bag—so let’s relax.” 

That attitude on the part of 
any one—Government or manage- 
ment or labor—can lengthen this 
war. It can kill American boys. 


The Lessons of 1918. 


Let us remember the lessons 
of 1918. In the summer of that 
year the tide turned in favor of 
the Allies. But this Government 
did not relax. In fact, our na- 
tional effort was stepped up. In 
August, 1918, the draft age lim- 
its were broadened from 21-31 to 
18-45. 
“force to the utmost,” and his 
call was heeded. And in Novem- 
ber, only three months later, Ger- 
many surrendered. 

That is the way to fight and 
win a war—all out—and not with 
half-an-eye' on the battlefronts 
abroad and‘ thé other eye-and-a- 
half on persofial, selfish, or po- 
litical interestshere at home. 

Therefore, in order to concen- 
trate all © 4 
sources on winning the war, and 
to maintain a” fair and stable 
economy at home, I recommend 
that the Congress adopt: 

1. A realistic tax law—which 
will tax all unreasonable profits, 
both individual and corporate, 
and reduce the ultimate cost of 


ters; The tax bill now under con- 
sideration by the Congress does 
not begin to meet this test. 





population of America, 
ausvicadsed IOva cuss, for exam- 


_ 2, A continuation of the law 
for the renegotiation of war con- 


The President called for 


our @fergies and re- 


the war to our sons and daugh- 
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tracts—which will prevent exorbi- 
tant profits and assure fair prices 


to the Government. For two long | comprehensive legal obligation of | 
the | 


with 
profits 


have ‘pleaded 
undue 


years I 
Congress to take 
out of war. 

3. A cost of food law—which 
will enable the Government (a) to 
place a reasonable floor under the 
prices the farmer may expect for 
his production; and (b) to place 
a ceiling on the prices a con- 
sumer will have to pay for the 
food he buys. This should ap- 
ply to necessities only; and will 
require public funds to carry out. 
Tt will cost in appropriations 
about 
annual cost of the war. 

4. Early re-enactment of the 
stabilization statute of October, 
1942. This expires June 30, 1944, 
and if it is not extended well in 
advance, the country might just 
as well expect price chaos by 
summer. 

We cannot have stabilization by 
wishful thinking. We must take 
positive action to maintain the 
integrity of the American dollar. 

5. A national service law— 
which, for the duration of the 
war, will prevent strikes, and, 
with certain appropriate excep- 
tions, will make available for war 
production or for any other es- 
sential services every able-bodied 
adult in this nation. 


Service Law Conditional. 


These five measures together 
form a just and equitable whole. 
E would not recommend a na- 
tional service law unless the 
other laws were passed to keep 
down the cost of living, to share 
equitably the burdens of tax- 
aticn, to hold the stabilization 
line, and to prevent undue profits. 

The Federal’ Government al- 
ready has the basic power to 
draft capital and property of all 
kinds for war purposes on a basis 
of just compensation. 

As you know, I have for three 
years hesitated to recommend a 
national service act. Today, how- 
ever, I am convinced of its neces- 
sity. Although I believe that we 
and our Allies can win the war 
without such a measure, I am 
eertain that nothing less’ than 
total mobilization of all our re- 
sources of man power and capi- 
tal will guarantee an earlier vic- 
tory and reduce the toll of suffer- 
ing and sorrow and blood. 

- I have received a joint recom- 
*mendation for this law from the 
heads of the War Department, the 
Navy Department and the Mari- 
time Commission. These are the 
men, who bear responsibility for 
the procurement of the neces- 
Sary arms and equipment and for 
the successful prosecution of the 
war in the field. They say: 

“When the very life of the na- 
tion is in peril the responsibility 
for service is common to all men 
and women. In such a time there 
ean be no discrimination between 
the men and women who are as- 
signed to producing the vital ma- 
terials essential to successful 
military operations. A prompt 
enactment of a national service 
law would be merely an expres- 
Sion of the universality of this 
responsibility.” 

I believe the country will 
agree that those statements are 


1 per cent of tie present; 


has proved to be a unifying moral | forces—and to do it as quickly the Congress so to do. Many of 


force—based on an equal and 


all people in a nation at war. 
Millions Not in the War 


There are millions of American | 


‘men and women who are not in 
this war at all. It is not because 
'they do not want to be in it. But 
ithey want to know where they 
|can best do their share. National 
| service provides that direction. It 
| will be a mearis by which every 
|man and woman can find that in- 


tribution to victory. 

I know that all civilian war 
to say many years hence to their 
grandchildren: ‘Yes, I, too, was 
in service in the great war. lI 
was on duty at an airplane fac- 
tory, and I helped make hundreds 
of fighting planes. The Govern- 
ment told me that in doing that 
I was performing my most useful 
work in the service of my coun- 


sary. But our soldiers and sailors 
know that this is not true. We 
are going forward on a long, 
rough road—and, in all journeys, 
the last miles are the hardest. 
And it is for that final effort— 
for the total defeat of our ene- 
mies—that we must mobilize our 
total resources. The national war 
program calls for the employment 
of more people in 1944 than in 
19453. 

It is my conviction that the 
American people will welcome 
this win-the-war measure which 
is based on the eternally just 
principle of “fair for one, fair for 
aii.” . 

It will give our people at home 
the assurance that they are 
satnding four-square behind our 
soldiers and sailors. And it will 
give our enemies demoralizing as- 
surance that we mean business— 
that we, 135,000,000 Americans, 
are on the march to Rome, Berlin 
and Tokio. 

I hope that the Congress will 
recognize that, although this is a 
political year, national service is 
an issue which transcends politics. 
Great power must be used for 
great purposes. 

As to the machinery for this 
measure, the Congress itself 
should determine its nature—but 
it should be wholly non-partisan 
in its make-up. 


Service Men’s Ballot 


Our armed forces are valiantly 
fulfilling their responsibilities to 
our country and our people. Now 
the Congress faces the responsi- 
bility for taking those measures 
which are essential to national 
security in this the most decisive 
phase of the nation’s greatest war. 


Several alleged reasons have 
prevented the enactment of legis- 
lation which would preserve for 
our soldiers and sailors and Ma- 
rines the fundamental prerogative 
of .citizenship—the right to vote. 
No amount of legalistic argument 
can becloud this issue in the eyes 
of these ten million American 
citizens. Surely the signers of the 
Constitution did not intend a doc- 


workers will be glad to be able) 


try Bid 
It is argued that we have 
passed the stage in the war. 


where national service is neces- 


the solemn truth, 
. National service is. the most 
democratic way to wage a war. 
_ Like selective service for the 
. armed forces, it rests,on the obli- 
gation of each citizen, to, serve his 
Nnation to his utmost;,where he is 
best qualified. fvtty mM. 59 yan 
It does not. mean reduction in 


‘xytorTrge veal 


E wages. It does. not,.mean, loss of 


retirement and - seniority | rights 
and benefits. It,.does not mean 
| that any substantial. numbers of 
war workers will be disturbed in 
their present jobs; Let these 
facts be wholly clear. 
Experience in other democratic 
mations at war—Britain. Canada, 
_ Australia and New Zealand—has 
shown that the very existence of 
national service makes unneces- 


_sary the widespread use of com- | 


_.pulsory power. National service 





ument which, even in wartime, 
would be construed to take away 
the franchise of any of those who 
are fighting to preserve the Con- 
stitution itself. 


Our soldiers and sailors and 
Marines know that the over- 
whelming majority of them will 
be deprived of the opportunity to 
vote, if the voting machinery is 
left exclusively to the States un- 
der existing State laws—and that 
there is no likelihood of these 
laws. being changed in time to 
-enable them to vote at the next 
;@lection. The Army and Navy 
| have reported that it will be im- 
nossible effectively to administer 
forty-eight different soldier-vot- 
jing laws. It is the duty of the 
, Congress to remove this unjusti- 





, 


}as possible. 
It is our duty now to begin to 
i\lay the plans and determine the 


|strategy for the winning of a 


| living higher than ever before 
|known. We cannot be content, 
'no matter how high the general 
standard of living may be, 


|some fraction of our people— 


|whether it be one-third or one- | 


i fifth or one-tenth—is ill-fed, ill- 
| clothed, ill-housed, and insecure. 


Second Bill of Rights 
This republic had its beginning, 


ner satisfaction which comes from | 
|making the fullest possible con- | 


;}and grew to its present strength, | 
of certain | 


under the 
inalienable political rights — 
among them the right of free 
| speech, free press, free worship, 
trial by jury, freedom from un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. 

They were our rights to life 
and liberty. 

As our nation has grown in size 
and stature, however—as our in- 
dustrial economy expanded — 
these political rights proved in- 
adequate to assure us equality in 
the pursuit of happiness. 

“We have come to a clear real- 
ization of the fact that true in- 
dividual freedom cannot exist 
without economic security and 
independence. ‘‘Necessitous men 
are not free men.” People who 
are hungry and out of a job are 
the stuff of which dictatorships 
are made. 

In our day these economic 
truths have become accepted as 
seli-evident. We have accepted, 
so to speak, a second bill of rights 
under which a new basis of se- 
curity and prosperity can be 
established for all—regardless of 
station, race or creed. 

Among these are: 

The right to a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries 
or shops or farms or mines of 
the nation. 

The right to earn enough to 
provide adequate food and cloth- 
ing and recreation. 

The right of every farmer to 
raise and sell his products at a 
return which will give him and 
his family a decent living. 

The right of every business 
man, large and small, to trade in 
an atmosphere of freedom from 
unfair competition and domina- 
tion by monopolies at home or 
abroad. 

The right of every family to a 
decent home. 

The right to adequate medical 
care and the opportunity to 
achieve and enjoy good health. 
The right to adequate protec- 
tion from the economic fears of 
old age, sickness, accident and 
unemployment. 

The right to a good education. 


Rights That Spell Security 


All of these rights spell secur- 
ity. And after this war is won 
we must be prepared to move 
forward, in the implementation of 
these. rights, to new goals of 
human happiness and well-being. 


America’s own rightful place 
in the world depends in large 
part upon how fully these and 
similar rights have been carried 
into practice for our citizens. For 
unless there is security here at 
home there cannot be lasting 
peace in the world. 


One of the great American in- 
dustrialists of our day—a man 
who has rendered yeoman service 
to his country in this crisis— re- 
cently. emphasized the grave dan- 
gers of “rightist reaction” in this 
nation. All clear-thinking busi- 
ness men share his concern. 
Indeed, if such reaction should 
develop—if history were to repeat 
itself and we were to return to 
the so-called “normalcy” of the 
1920’s—then it is certain that even 
though we shall have conquered 
our enemies on the battlefields 
abroad, we shall have yielded to 
the spirit of Fascism here at home. 


protection 


lasting peace and the establish- | 
ment of an American standard of | 


if | 


'these problems are already be- 
fore committees of the Congress 
in the form of proposed legisla- 
tion. I shall from time to time 
communicate with the Congress 
with respect to these and further 
proposals. In the event that no 
adequate program of progress is 


jevolved, I am certain that the 
nation will be conscious of the 
| fact. 


Our fighting men abroad—and 


itheir families at home—expect 
| such a program and have the 
right to insist upon it. It is to 


their demands that this Govern- 
ment should pay heed rather than 
to the whining demands of self- 
ish pressure groups who seek to 
young 


|feather their nests while 
Americans are dying. 

| The foreign policy that we have 
| been following — the policy that 
|guided us at Moscow, Cairo and 
| Teheran—is based on the com- 
|;mon sense principle which was 
best expressed by Benjamin 
Franklin on July 4, 1776: “We 
must all hang together, or as- 
suredly we shall ail hang sepa- 
rately.” 

I have often said that there are 
no two fronts for America in this 
war. There is only one front. 
There is one line of unity which 
extends from the hearts of the 
people at home to the men of our 
attacking forces in our farthest 
outposts. When we speak of our 
total effort, we speak of the fac- 
tory and the field and the mine 
as well as of the battleground— 
we speak of the soldier and the 
civilian, the citizen and his gov- 
ernment. 

Each and every one of us has 
a solemn obligation under God to 
serve this nation in its most criti- 
cal hour—to keep this nation 
great—to make this nation greater 
in a better world. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, 

January 11, 1944. 


President Returns To 
White House Following 

















Allied Conference 


President Roosevelt returned to 
the White House on Dec. 17 from 
his historic conferences in the 
Middle East. The President had 
been away from Washington since 
Nov. 11 and in the interim had 
conferred with Prime Minister 
Churchill of Great Britain, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek of 
China, Premier Joseph Stalin of 
Russian and President Ismet In- 
onu of Turkey. 

On his return to the Capital, Mr. 
Roosevelt;was greeted by a large 
group of, efficials, including mem- 
bers, ofthe Cabinet and many 
Senators and Representatives. He 
conferred with €ongressional lead- 
ers on the possibility of giving 
a report of his trip to a special 
session, but it was decided that 
he would not appear before Con- 
gress until early next year when 
he delivers his annual message on 
the state of the Union. However, 
the President is scheduled to de- 
liver a Christmas Eve broadcast 
to the armed forces and the pub- 
lic in which he will give a brief 
report of his conferences. 


At his meeting with the press 
on Dec. 17, Mr. Roosevelt said he 
considers the Cairo-Teheran con- 
ferences as a success from -the 
war’s standpoint and from the 
point of evolving a durable peace. 


ABA Country Bank Div. 
Inaugurates Bulletin 


| Inaugurating a practice of send- 
| ing at occasional intervals a letter 
}or bulletin to its country bank 
| members telling them of the ac- 
|tivities of its Commission on 
(Country Bank Operations, the 
| American Bankers Association hag 
| forwarded the first of a series of 
such letters to approximately 12,- 
000 country banks. In making 
this known on Dec. 14 the Associ- 
ation said: 

“The letter describes the scope 


of the Commission’s work, and 


outlines its current activities in 
the fields of cost analysis, gov- 
ernment bonds, special banking 


studies, and bank merchandising 
methods. 

“In addition the letter points 
out that the Commission wants te 
serve as a clearing house for in- 
formation on country bank man- 
agement and business methods. 
The Commission is anxious to re- 
ceive information from individual 
banks, which it will relay to coun- 
try banks generally, on improve- 
ments in operating methods, 
special services which have in- 
creased earnings, activities that 
are effective in meeting com- 
petition, customer relations activ- 
ities, advertising and publicity 
copy, work with 4-H Clubs and 
similar farm youth organizations, 
and useful publications issued by 
individual banks to their com- 
munities. 

“The Commission points out im 
its letter that it has already re- 
ceived numerous requests for in- 
formation on many phases of 
country bank operations, premo- 
tion, and management, and urges 
all banks to forward to A. B. A. 
headquarters in New York any 
information or material on these 
subjects that would be helpful te 
other country banks.” 


Heads OPA Legal Group 


It was announced in Washing- 
ton, Dec. 6, according to a “Jour- 

















The President also disclosed that ; 
the reason for his moving from | 
the American Legation in Tehe-| 
ran to the Soviet Embassy was 
that the Russians warned him 
there was a Nazi plot endangering 
his life. ny 
The Teheran conferences were 
noted in our issue of Dec. 9, page 





I ask the Congress to explore 
the means for implementing this, 





fiable discrimination against the 
men and women in our armed 





economic bill of rights—for it is 
definitely the’ responsibility of 


2312, and a reference to the Mos- 
cow agreement appeared on page 
2339 of the same issue. 


nal of Commerce” dispatch, that a 
legal advisory committee to the 
Price Administrator is being es- 
tablished, it was made known by 
the OPA. 

The advices also stated: 

The Chairman of the committee 
will be E. Barrett Prettyman of 
Washington, who has accepted the 
appointment made by Chester 
Bowles, Administrator. 

Mr. Prettyman is a member of 
the law firm of Hewes, Pretty- 
ran, Awalt & Smiddy of Wash- 
ington. Formerly he was general 
counsel for the Bureau of Inter~ 
nal Revenue in Washington and 


Corporation Counsel for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He is a former 
President of the _ District of 
Columbia Bar Association. 

At the same time Richard H, 
Field of Weston, Mass., was ap- 
pointed legal adviser and acting 
general counsel. 

The appointment of the three 
other members of the committee 
will be announced shortly. 

“The operations of the OPA 
must necessarily rest upon the 
law which created it. Each regue- 
lation must be legally sound. It 
should also be clear, practical, and 
easy to live with,’ Mr. Bowles. 
said in announcing creation of the 
committee. we 

“Broadly speaking, this new 
legal advisory committee has beem 
set up to heip the present legal 
ctaff in carrying out all phases of 
its vitally important. responsibil- 
ity. It will advise the adminis- 
trator as to the adequacy of the 
OPA legal staff and its budget te 
perform its functions in the. dif- 
ficult and fluctuating economie © 
and social conditions resulting 
from the war.” 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are | 


given in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES? 


(Based on Average 


U.S. Avge. 


Yields) 


1944— 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate Aaa Aa Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
Jan. 11. - 119.63 111.07 118.80 116.41 111.25 99.36 103.97 113.50 116 22 

10_ 119.69 111.07 118.80 116.41 111.07 99.36 103.97 113.50 116.22 
8 119.71 111.07 118.60 116.47 111.07 99.36 103.80 113.50 116.22 
2. 119.69 111.07 118.60 116.41 111.07 99.36 103.80 113.50 116.22 
6- 119.65 110.88 118.60 116.22 111.07 99.36 103.64 113.50 116.22 
5 119.59 110.88 118.40 116.22 111.07 99.20 103.64 113.50 116.22 
4 119.50 110.70 118.40 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.47 113.50 116.02 
3 119.48 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.31 116.22 
+ STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED. 

1943 
Bees. 31... 119.48 110.88 118.40 116.22 110.88 99.20 103.30 113.31 116.22 

24_. 119.55 110.70 118.20 116.02 110.88 99.04 103.13 113.12 116.22 

17 119.54 110.52 118.00 115.63 110.88 98.88 103.13 113.12 115.82 

10_- 119.57 110.52 116.20 115.63 110.70 98.73 102.96 113.12 115.63 
pagel _ 119.63 110.34 118.20 115.43 110.70 98.57 102.96 113.12 115.63 

Nov. 26._..___. 119.72 110.52 118.40 115.63 110.88 98.73 102.96 113.31 115.82 

,. ae _ 119.64 110.70 118.80 116.02 111.07 98.73 _103.13 113.50 116.02 

12 _..... 119.91 110.70 118.80 116.22 111.07 98.57 103.30 113.70 116.02 
P iccene 119.99 111.07 119.00 116.61 111.25 98.73 103.30 113.70 116.61 

@ct. 20 ....=. 120.27 111.07 119.00 116.61 111.25 99.04 103.30 113.89 116.61 
Sept: 24 _...-. 120.55 111.07 119.00 116.41 111.25 98.88 103.30 113.89 116.41 
Aug. 27 ~_---- 120.34 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.44 98.88 103.13 112.89 117.20 
wey. 30. --. 120.18 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.62 99.04 103.30 114.08 117.2¢ 
Se anne 120.41 110.70 118.80 116.22 111.07 98.09 102.46 113.70 116.61 
May 28 ..--.. 119.82 110.34 118.20 115.82 110.88 97.78 102.30 131.31 115.82 
Ge ae «.+--- 118.36 109.79 118.00 115.43 110.34 97.00 101.31 113.12 115.63 
a 116.93 109.60 117.80 115.43 110.52 96.23 100.65 113.12 115.63 
Feb 26 ___... 117.11 109.24 117.60 115.43 110.15 95.47 100.00 112.93 115.43 
dan, 29 ...--. 117.04 108.70 117.60 115.04 109.79 94.56 99.04 112.56 115.43 
High 1944____- 119.71 111.07 118.80 116.41 111.07 99.36 103.97 113.50 116.22 
Low 1944. ~~ 119.48 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.31 116,02 
Bigh 1943... 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
Low 1943. ~~ 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year ago : 
Jan. 11, 1943. 117.05 107.80 117.00 114.27 109.06 93.38 97.78 112.19 114.66 

2 Years ago 
Jan. 10, 1942. 118.09 106.92 116.61 114.08 107.62 91.77 97.16 110.70 113.89 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
JOG 882.25 =- 1.86 3.11 2.71 2.83 3.10 3.79 3.51 2:98 2.84 

eae renee 1.85 3.11 2.71 2.83 3.11 3.79 3.51 2.98 2.84 
See 1.85 3.11 2.72 2.83 3.11 3.79 3.52 2.98 2.84 
PERS 1.85 3.11 2.72 2.83 3.11 3.79 3.52 2.98 2.84 
6.2. 2- i 1.85 3.12 2.72 2.84 3.11 3.79 3.53 2.98 2.84 
Ben Sree 1.86 3.12 2.73 2.84 3.11 3.86 3.53 2.98 2.84 
EE ES 1.86 3.13 2.73 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.54 2.98 2.85 
ace 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 2.55 2.99 2.84 
ORS Pa STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED. 

1943 
WG. hn 2+ 1.87 3.12 2.73 2.84 3.12 3.80 3.55 2.99 2.84 

MS 1.86 3.13 2.74 2.85 3.12 3.81 3.56 3.00 2.84 
9 ASE 1.86 3.14 2.75 2.87 3.12 3.82 3.56 3.00 2.86 
BAe te wes 1.87 3.14 2.74 2.87 3.13 3.83 3.57 3.00 2.87 
RE Nk 1.86 3.15 2.74 2.88 3.13 3.84 3.57 3.00 2.87 

PN I ics ane 1.86 3.14 2.73 2.87 3.12 3.83 3.57 2.99 2.86 

I Si aii ae 1.87 3.13 2.71 2.85 3.11 3.83 3.56 2.98 2.85 
> Seem 1.84 w.i8 2.71 2.84 3.11 3.84 3.55 2.97 2.85 
gical een 1.84 3.11 2.70 2.82 3.10 3.83 3.55 2.97 2.82 

Gen. 29 1.82 3.11 2.70 2.82 3.10 381 3.56 2.96 ? 82 
Sept. 24 ....-. 1.80 3.11 2.70 2.83 3.10 3.82 3.55 2.96 2.83 
Os nn 1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.09 3.82 3.56 2.96 2.79 
euly 30°... 1.84 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.79 
oun: 20 n5. 1.82 3.13 2.71 2.84 3.11 ‘3.87 3.60 2.97 2.82 
May 28 °...... 1.88 3.15 2.74 2.86 3.12 3.89 3.61 2.99 2.86 
BOG. BO cee 1.98 3.18 2.75 2.88 3.15 3.94 3.67 3.00 2.87 
ar. Be ns 2.08 3.19 2.76 2.88 3.14 3.99 3.71 3.00 2.87 
ee os 2.06 3.21 2.77 2.88 3.16 4.04 3.75 3.01 2.88 
DOMES FIR didnt 2.06 3.24 2.77 2.90 3.18 4.10 3.81 3.03 2.88 
High 1944_____ 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 2.99 2.85 
Low 1944___ 1.85 3.11 2.71 2.83 3.11 3.79 3.51 2.98 2.84 
High 1943_._-. 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low 1943___.. 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

1 Year ago 
Jan. 11, 1943_ 2.06 3.29 2.80 2.94 3.22 4.18 3.89 3.05 2.92 

2 Years ago 
Jan. 10, 1942_ 1.97 3.34 2.82 2.95 3.30 4.29 3,93 3.13 2.96 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 


They merely serve to 


Mustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





President Foresees World Oil Pool 


Access For All Countries 


A post-war international agreement to accord all nations “equal 
access” to the world oil supply, based on the needs of each, was fore- 
seen by President Roosevelt on Jan. 6, in his thirteenth lend-lease 


report to Congress. 


Regarding this section of his report, Associated Press Washington 


advices said: 

The report held out little hope 
for more liberal gasoline rations 
for American civilians. While 
asserting that a “much larger 
part” of Mediterranean war the- 
ater oil needs in 1944 will come 
from British-controlled sources, it 
said the increased over-all needs 
for greater offensives “will not 
therefore result in reducing the 
demands on our own petroleum 
resources.” 

“All available supplies of 
petroleum products,” it added, 
“will be required for a speedy 
and complete victory of the 
United Nations over the enemy. 

“In the future, as in the past, 
the petroleum resources of each 
of the United Nations will be 
utilized in its own direct war ef- 


~ 


» 


fort and the combined war ef- 
fort, in production to the maxi- 
mum ability of each to produce 
and efficiently deliver the petro- 
leum products needed in the pros- 
ecution of the war.” 

The report foresaw new oil 
field discoveries and technologi- 
cal. improvements to increase 
post-war oil production, but 
pointed out that some countries 





will have insufficient supplies to 
maintain their industrialized econ- 
omies, adding: 

“Agreed action by the nations 
of the world, as provided for in 
the master lend-lease agreements, 
for the expansion of production, 
the elimination of discriminatory 





reduction of trade barriers, will 
other nations fair and equal ac- 
lcess to the petroleum produced 
iin all parts of the world.” 

| Declaring that French North 
| Africa with its 16,000,000 people 
and covering an area one-third 
the size of Continental United 
i States is totally dependent on im- 
| ported oil and gasoline, the report 
isaid the Allies allocate petroleum 
there to military and civilian uses 
“strictly on the basis of need.” 

The report said the French pay 
for all American gasoline allo- 
cated for essential civilian uses. 

Special advices from Washing- 
ton to the “Wall Street Journal” 
of Jan. 7 said in part: 

“The President’s report gives 
support to studies which have 
been made quietly by officials in- 
terested in shaping post-war trade. 

“Secretary of Interior Ickes, the 
Petroleum Administrator for War, 
has a plan for an international 
oil pool. While no official stand- 
ing is claimed for it, it appears 
to fit, at least in part, into the pol- 
icy outlined by Mr. Roosevelt: 
The Ickes plan provides oil for 
all peaceful countries and denies 
it to any power with warlike in- 
tentions. It would create a formal 
pool, while Mr. Roosevelt appar- 
ently would open oil resources by 
removing trade bars.” 


H. N. Davis Elected To 
British Mech. Inst. 


Dr. Harvey Nathaniel Davis, 
President of Stevens Institute of 
Technology and Director of the 
War Production Board’s Office of 
Production Research and Devel- 
opment, has been elected an hon- 
orary member of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers in Eng- 
land, it was announced at the 
College on Jan. 3. He recently 








will have a surplus and others | $35 


returned from England where he 
went on a war mission for the 
OPRD and the Combined Produc- 
tion Resources Board, composed 
of representatives of Great 
Britain, Canada and the United 
States. 

Dr. Davis, who-has cabled his 
acceptance of the honor, has been 
invited, when it is possible to visit 
England again, to receive his cer- 
tificate o fmembership in person 
and to sign the Honorary Mem- 
bers’ book which the letter of 
notification termed “one of the 
treasures of the Institution.” Dr. 
Davis is the fourth American now 
on the roll of honorary members 
of the British Institution. Henry 
Ford and Professor A. G. Christie 
of Johns Hopkins University were 
elected in 1939 and Orville Wright 
in 1942. 

Professor Christie of the De- 
partment of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing of Johns Hopkins University 
is well known in the United States 
and Canada as an educator and as 
one of the leading American 
specialists on steam turbines and 
central power plants. 

The Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, with headquarters at 
Storey’s Gate, St. Jame’s Park, 
London, chooses its honorary 
members by unanimous election 
of its Council, or governing body. 
It was founded nearly a century 
ago, in 1847, and was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1930. 


NYSE Borrowings 
Show Decrease 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Jan. 7 that the total 
of money borrowed as reported by 
Stock Exchange member firms as 
of the close of business Dec. 31 
was $682,773,543, a decrease of 
,425,038 under the Nov. 30 total 
of $718,198,581. 

The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s announcement: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 








excluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities 


treatment in commerce, and the |exchanges: 


(1) on direct obliga- 
tions of or obligations guaranteed 


assure to the United States and/as to principal or interest by the 


United States Government, $234,- 
215,073; (2) on all other collateral, 
$448,558,470, 
York Stock Exchange member 
firms as of the close of business 





Dec. 31, 1943, aggregated $682,- 
773,543. 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as 


of the close of business Nov. 30, 
1943, was: (1) on direct obligations 
of or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the U. S. 
Government, $269,797,776; (2) on 
all other collateral, $448,400,805; 
total, $718,198,581. 


NYSE Short Interest 
Lower On Dec. 31 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Jan. 10 that the 
short interest as of the close of 
business on the Dec. 31, 1943, set- 
tlement date, as compiled from in- 
formation obtained by the Ex- 
change from its members and 
member firms, was 737,042 shares, 
compared with 760,166 shares on 
Nov. 30, both totals excluding 
short positions carried in the odd- 
lot accounts of all odd-lot dealers. 
As of the Dec. 31 settlement date, 
the total short interest in all odd- 
lot dealers’ accounts was 33,027 
shares, .compared with 42,864 
shares on Nov. 30. 

The Exchange’s announcement 
further said: 

“Of the 1,237 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
Dec. 31 there were 36 issues in 
which a short interest of more 
than 5,000 shares existed, or in 
which a change in the short posi- 
tion of more than 2,000 shares 
occurred during month. The num- 
ber of issues in which a short in- 
terest was reported as of Dec. 31, 
exclusive of odd-lot dealers’ short 
positions, was 542 compared with 
585 on Nov. 30, 1943.” 

In the following tabulation is 
shown the short interest existing 
at the close of the last business 
day for each month of 1943: 


1943— Shares 
BOR. Milica oen see 579,394 
Goa i in no oS 663,750 
Re ee 774,871 
DE Wt so mi 882,376 
Ne oe ee eee 980,047 
MN co te a 879,575 
PO ecu oes st cS 836,764 
2 SER | ERI gi appeals eaeaty ce 801,321 
Pees Oe occ oe 761,827 
Rr I See cee 729,291 
PO Rte) Ra OR ene eae 760,166 
BER > De ye Sapa © 737,042 





NAM Health Guide 
For War Plants 


A wartime guide to the indus- 
trial health and staying powers 
of the millions of America’s war 
workers, a problem regarded by 
industry equally as important as 
its own great battle of production, 
was published on Jan. 7 by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers in a comprehensive study 
of workers’ health. 

The booklet, entitled “Health on 
the Production Front,” is the re- 
sult of related surveys and studies 
made of the health problem with- 
in the nation’s plants, factories 
and shops in the past year. It was 
prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Victor G. Heiser, interna- 
tionally known medical authority 
and ,medical consultant to the 
NAM. igs 
In its 80 pages, the booklet 
covers every plant health prob- 
lem from absenteeism to vitamins. 
It points up the job industry faces 
in rehabilitation and expands on 
such details as the value of “mu- 
sic while you work.” 

A release issued by the Asso- 
ciation says in part: 

Actually, it offers neither pana- 
eeas nor prettified cure-alls for 
the ever-present problem of im- 
proving the worker’s health. What 





trial management the most effec- 





reported by New| 


| tive methods, tested by the trial- 
/and-error system, to utilize exist- 
jing manpower to the fullest ex- 
i'tent kfrown—and in the healthiest 
| way possible. 

Among the plants visited prior 
|to the preparation of the booklet 
(were the Eastman Kodak Co, 
| Rochester, N. Y.; Cadillac Motor 
| Car Division, General Motors 
;Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Ford Motor 
|'Co., Willow Run bomber plant, 
| Ypsilanti, Mich.; The Kellogg 
'Co., Battle Creek, Mich.: Wood- 
ward Governor Co., Rockford, 
Iil.; Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Precision Grind- 
ing Wheel Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J.; Keasbey & Matti- 
son Co., Ambler, Pa. 

“In peacetime, the health pro- 
gram pays off in terms of dollars 
and cents,” Dr. Heiser said. “In 
wartime, the industrial health 
program pays not only in terms 
of dollars and cents, but, what is 
more important, it pays in terms 
of health conserved and weapons 
produced on time, which means 
peace at an earlier date.” 

Dr. Heiser wrote in the publi- 
cation’s foreword that the infor- 
mation is keyed largely to the 
small plant, because “‘the health 
of the worker in the small plant 
is obviously- of paramount impor- 
tance, since, in the total man- 
power picture, he comprises the 
bulk of the nation’s army of in- 
dustrial war production, now some 
twenty million strong.” 

The booklet contains a detailed 
check list whereby the busy ex- 
ecutive can quickly determine 
where the weak as well as strong 
points are in his own industrial 
health program. 


Chicago Home Loan 
Bank Div. $150,063 


Continuing for the fifth con- 
secutive year a dividend rate of 
1%%. per annum, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago an- 
nounced on Jan. 4 its declaration 
of a dividend for the last half of 
1943. A total of $150,063 is béing 
distributed to 454 member sav- 
ings, building and loan associa- 
tions in Illinois and Wisconsin; 
and to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, A. R. Gardner, Pres- 
ident, reported. 

The advices from the bank 
state that breakdown of the div- 
idend total shows that $43,758.32 
will be paid to stockholding thrift 
and home financing institutions, 
and $106,304 to the RFC which 
now holds the stock originally 
purchased at the time of the 
bank’s inception by the U. S. 
Treasury. The distribution for the 
last half of the year will bring 
up to $85,813.04 the total 1943 
earnings of the combined mem- 
ber associations on their Federal 
Home Loan Bank stock, the 
largest amount this group has re- 
ceived in any full year: of the 
bank’s history. They now hold 
the largest amount of the re- 
gional bank’s stock which they 
have ever held, Mr. Gardner 
pointed out. 

It is added that the RFC’s total 
return on its stock in this re- 
gional bank for 1943 will be $212,- 
608, making a total of $2,441,252 
which the Government has re- 
ceived since it first became a 
stockholder in the bank, which 
serves Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Moody’s Daily 











it does do is to suggest to indus- | 944 High, Jan. 7... 


Tuesday, Jan: @.,c0 Cea eae 247.4 
Weaunesday,: JON. Sooo 247.0 
Weneeay, gO. Cocke Ses 247.3 
NE ce is ene ik hah ectpinnnn > Bc esl 247.6 
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Selected Income And Balance Sheet Items 
Glass | Railways For October 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a statement showing the aggregate totals of selected in- 
come and balance sheet items for class I steam railways in the United 
States for the month of October, 1943 and 1942, and the 9 months 


ending with October, 1943 and 1942. 


These figures are subject to revision and were compiled from 
132 reports representing 136 steam railways. 
excludes returns for class A switching and terminal companies. 


report is as follows: 


Income Items— 1943 1942 1943 
Net ry. operat. income__. $113,083,848 $164,779,810 $1,188,410,000 
Other income 17,770,039 13,047,453 141,253,842 

Total income: J... 130,853,887 197,827,263 1,329,663 842 
Miscellaneous deductions 3 

from income —_-.. ~~~ 3,099,387 4,551,673 25,297,207 
Income available for te 
fixed. charges —~.--~-~~- 127,754,500 193,275,590 1,304,366,635 
Fixed charges: 
Rent for leased roads 
and equipment —.__- 13,496,722 18,265,433 143,568,838 
*Interest deductions —___ 35,712,080 36,842,594 360,452,529 
Other deductions —_._ 123,193 121,982 1,236,284 
otal fixed charges___ 49,331,995 55,230,009 505,257,651 

Inc. atter fixed charges 78,422,505 138,045,531 799,108,984 
Contingent charges ---~- 2,395,947 2,313,768 23,579,479 

Set. ANCOine So kc 76,026,558 135,731,813 775,529,505 
Depreciation (wa ana 
; woe Ms OE ne 26,440,285 23,114,458 263,434,158 
mortization of defense 
SIGIO | osc hone 13,608,927 8,629,145 114,345,332 
Federal income taxes_____ 108,529,540 84,847,936 1,180,070,069 

ividend appropriations: 
et be ergo nosk Cha we SN 2,134,561 5,783,609 97,899,761 

On preferred stock__._. 4,781,378 6,375,080 25,188,553 
{Ratio Of income to fixed Y 

ORONES | ea deena 2.59 3.50 2.58 
ea a FRA FEE Ret ee a hed = 


The present statement 


All Class I Railways 
For the Month of October 


For the 10 Months of 


$1,161,080,786 


The 


1942 


125,534,893 
1,286,615,679 


28,714,448 


rr 


,257,901,231 


153,082,051 
369,478,631 
1,182,666 
523,743,348 
734,157,883 
22,707,800 
711,450,083 


206,367,434 


65,710,922 
633,972,309 


87,629,602 
25,773,745 


2.40 








All Class I Railways 
Balance at end of October 


Selected Asset Items— 1943 


Investments in stecks, 
bonds, etc., other than 
those of affiliated com- 


1942 


Class I Railways Not in 
Receivership or Trusteeship 
Balance at end of October 


1943 





1942 





| cotton caused the textiles group to advance fractionally. Industrial 
| commodities remained at the same level as the preceding week. 

During the week 5 price series advanced and 7 declined; in the 
| preceding week there were 8 advances and 2 declines: and in the 
second preceding week there were 8 advances and 5 declines. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
- 1935-1939:=100* 





Each Group Latest Preceding Month Year 
Bears to the Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Total Index Jan.8, Jami, Dec.1l1, Jan. 9, 
1944 1944 1943 1943 

25.3 TOG aco cnticentteier iii ee 129.7 139.8 140.1 137.8 
Fats and Oils______ DES eles 5 146.1 146.4 145.6 150.2 

penne I oo ae 159.6 160.7 159.6 164.7 

23.0 Pure PeONS So 154.2 154.7 151.4 150.2 
cp he ee Nt ROE AO? ple ren 190.8 189.8 185.6 193.9 

IIE ia batnghacdk vedas ack 164.6 165.5 162.5 132.2 

Livestock __ sunt Rnd i a een 145.1 145.8 142.3 147.5 

17.3 oA earainae bs ccengeidh ba GR ssa aac 127.6 127.6 123.7 119.3 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities__._._____ 131.4 131.4 131.4 129.4 

8.2 EE EEE OI Bac” See lames 150.5 150.4 149.7 150.1 

7.1 SREP SEE OMS eth aagee Ceres wanes 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 

6.1 Building materials___._.._____.____ 152.4 152.4 152.4 151.4 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs_.___.________ 127.7 127.7 127.7 127.46 

3 FertHizer matérials._..._.______._. 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.6 

3 i RIE SS HELTER Og eS 119.9 119.8 119.8 115.8 

3 PASM MMO i i 104.2 104.2 104.2 104.1 

100.0 All groups combined___.._________ 136.4 136.5 135.0 133.4 


“Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Jan. 8, 1944, 106.3: Jan. 1, 
1943, 103.9. 


Electric Output For Week Ended Jan. 8, 1944, 
Shows 15.6% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Jan. 8, 1944, 
was approximately 4,567,959,000 kwh., compared with 3,952,587,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 15.6%. 
The output of the week ended Jan. 1, 1944, was 14.7% in excess 
of the similar period of 1942. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


106.3, and Jan. 9, 











recognize the necessity for a fur- 
ther adjustment in prices. Mean- 
while, negotiations between steel 
companies and the union were 
continuing, with a good possibil- 
ity that the union might drop its 
demand for a supplemental con- 
tract. The WLB soon will be 
handed the case. Several compa- 
nies have rejected the wage de- 
mands. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Jan. 10 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 99.6% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Jan. 10, compared with 95.9% one 
week ago, 99.3% one month ago 
and 98.1% one year ago. This 
represents an increase of 3.7 
points or 3.9% from the preced- 
ing week. The operating rate for 
the week beginning Jan. 10 is 
equivalent to 1,731,300 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,667,000 tons one week 
ago, 1,730,700 tons one month ago, 
1,698,700 tons one year ago. 


~ “Steel,” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Jan. 10, stated in part 
as follows: “Recovery from the 
usual year-end lull and labor in- 
terruptions is under way, though 
not yet complete. Demand is 
spotty and production is not yet 
back to levels of late 1942. 


“Tonnage is moving more freely 
in some directions but is being 
specified less freely in others. 
Ship work still dominates as to 
tonnage, mainly for cargo ships 
and landing craft. Some plate 
mills went into the new year with 
a larger carryover from the prior 
month than at any time since the 
beginning of the war and with 
order books full for first half in 
some instances. Tightness in plates 
is reflected also in bars, shapes 
and heavy sheets. The landing 
craft program has been felt espe- 
cially in shapes, which needed 
some stimulus. 

“In spite of revisions in type of 

















DORIS «Cc indo coiss $587,068 ,549 $504,636,914 $544,606,008 __$478,688,4 16 
Cash peck) ot hee ee 1,066,958 ,777 903,329,483 795,434,452 
Temporary cash _ invest- 

; nents 2 ible uabicapeplicaicbveclic sais 1,654,199,107 598,695,486 1,246,770,157 529,975,342 

Special deposits __...____- 163,217,348 133,791,924 119,655,455 92,251,374 
ms and bills receivable_ 240,452 985,170 237,371 934,423 

Traffic and  car-service 

balances (Dr.) —-----.- 37,395,727 40,114,587 29,881,277 33,402,899 
Net balance receivable 

from agents and con- Ber , 

ductors 73 Scent Per 166,373 ,706 145,322,532 132,687,329 118,434,653 

iscellaneous accounts re- : 
nage tm thal I a acs 649,686,440 400,792,281 519,098,715 316,533,432 
Materials and supplies___- 528,861,920 515,739,830 423,856,600 414,271,907 

terest and dividends re- s 
oe ct idle sliidiageonenn 25,369,119 24,084,793 23,086,809 22,505,856 
Rents receivable ___...-.. 1,637,409 1,277,006 973,864 921,291 
Other current assets___-- 57,724,631 14,440,937 44,555,658 10,787,544 

Total current assets_... 4,497,880,457 2,942,203 ,323 3,444,132,718 2,335,453,173 

Selected Liability Items— 
4Funded debt maturing 
within six months__-_- 80,409,344 162,056,422 58,907,533 129,524,955 
$Loans and bills payable. 21,006,866 16,850,651 7,000,000 1,705,300 
Traffic and car-service - 

balances (Cr) ~~ 150,481,110 114,414,478 108,100,229 77,388,212 
Audited accounts and 

wages payable______-__- 406,344,997 325,887,574 331,590,950 260,886,109 

iscellaneous accounts is : 
ante SRR 5 OTS iE ap 114,706,519 67,077,672 88,665,284 48,061,835 

: 7 4,435,113 
Interest matured unpeia__ 57,578,917 47,653,751 35,578,327 34, i 
Dividends matured unpaid 2,916,854 2,284,392 2,574,781 1,932,129 
Unmatured interest aecrued 68,690,555 77,179,640 63,643,548 66,734,808 
dividends de- 
-orwne~ pa i ST I mR BO 11,801,709 20,965,237 11,801,709 20,965,237 

matured rents accrued__ 28,873,972 27,113,217 24,776,327 24,592,547 
Baerecd tax Mability_._.~. 1,735,283,902 932,168,336 1,482,525,569 845,657,719 
Other current liabilities__- 76,391,941 63,938,929 49,617,661 49,133,370 





Total current liabilities. 2,674,077,342  1,695,533,877 2,205,874,385 1,431,492,379 





Analysis of accrued tax 


liability: 


Uv. Ss. Government taxes. 1,578,714,265 788,901,369 1,358,569,189 730,248,798 
. &. Gov- 

Prgrnenens’ tants wit oe 156,569,637 143,266,967 123,956,380 115,408,921 

*Represents accruals, including the amount in default. tFor. railways not in 


rece i ship the net income was as follows: October, 1943, $57,306,924; 
“cl aa, 9108-307 485: for the ten months ended October, 1943, $594,052,332, 
‘ten months &nded October, 1942, $573,089,557. {Includes payments of principal of 
long-term debt (other than long-term debt: in default) which will become due within 
six months after close of month of report. {For railways in receivership and trustee- 
‘ship the ratio was as follows: October, 1943, 2.48; October, 1942, 3.20; ten months, 
‘1943, 2.44: ten months, 1942, 2.14. §Includes obligations which mature not more than 


sone year after date of issue. 


4 Be age © 8 e * 

National Fertilizer Association Gommodity Price 
; ea 
Index Declines Fractionally 

The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Jan. 10, declined 
fractionally to 136.49in thes week ending Jan. 8 from 136.5 in the pre- 
‘ceding week. “A ‘onth 480 this index stood at 135.0 and a year ago 
-at 133.4, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s 
report added: 

The all-commodity index noted a slight downward trend due 
principally to lower quotations for farm products and foods. Al- 
though there were advancing prices for sheep and lambs, lower 
‘quotations for both light and heavy hogs and poultry caused a decline 
in the livestock group. There were higher prices on rye, but lower 
‘prices on wheat were sufficient to cause a recession in. the grains 








Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions- Jan. 8 Jan. 1 Dec. 25 Dec. 18 
Tey a 6.0 5.0 10.2 7.0 
Middle Atiaatic. Lk 16.1 14.9 18.5 16.3 
ventral Industria)... ........__. 8.3 8.2 10.1 10.7 
EE SIE eee 4.6 5.9 9.4 6.0 
soutnern States... 20.1 18.8 20.7 19.4 
Rocky Mountain__._-..__..____. 18.1 15.4 15.6 15.0 
ec te. ERS aR IRS ee cere 32.9 30.7 34.5 31.0 

Total United States___._._____- 15.6 14.7 17.5 16.0 

DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
1943 

Week Ended— 1943 1942 oter 1942 1941 1932 1929 
| i See 3,682,794 +18.4 3,330,582 1,506,219 1,819,276 
On. @ ui... OBO Re 3,702,299 +17.3 3,355,440 1,507,503 1,806,403 
be BO lida ote 4,382,268 3,717,360 +17.9 3,313,596 1,528,145 1,798,633 
Oct. 23. -..._-___... 4,415,405 3,752,571 _+17.7 (3,340,768 1,533,028 1,824,160 
Oct. 30 =~ wu -. 4,452,592 3,774,891 +18.0 3.380,488 1,525,410 1,815,749 
Be we ._. 4,413,863 3,761,961 +17.3 3.368,690 1,520,730 1,798,164 
Mey: 23/500 oe Ee 3,775,878 +18.7 3.347,893 1,531,584 1,793,584 
Nov...20 42... w..- » 4,523,209 3,795,361 + 18.9 3.247,938 1,475,268 1,818,169 
NOVs a7... x . 4,403,342 3,766,381 +16.9 3,339,364 1,510,337 1,718,002 
OG. 4 cc. . 4,560,158 3,883,534 +17.4 3,414,844 1,518,922 1,806,225 
Dec. 11 - . 4,566,905 3,937,524 + 16.0 3,475,919 1,563,384 1,840,863 
Pee. SR oo, ... 4,612,994 3,975,873 + 16.0 3,495,140 1,554,473 1,860,021 
wee’ Se <<... . 4,295,100 3,655,926 + 17.5 3,234,128 1,414,710 1,637,683 

% Change 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
eGR 8: Jo 337 SBT 3,779,993 + 14.7 3,288,685 1,619,265 1,542,000 
Ot ~ Ae we ‘ 4,567,959 3,952,587 + 15.6 3,472,579 1,602,482 


1,733,810 





To Gapacity—tTin 


quarter has been provided for and 
material has been assigned for 
10,000 more cars for second quar- 
ter. Passenger cars may be built 
in third quarter and close to 40,- 
000 freight cars may be purchased 
for use abroad. Rail orders. are 
heavy, and mills look for a 20% 
increase in output this year over 
1943. 

“With controls revised through 
Order M-81, output of tin plate in 
second quarter will exceed last 
year’s output and may be 100,000 
tons above estimated production 
this quarter. The tentative setup 
for second quarter calls for about 
720,000 tons. , 

“Steel plate shipments, which 
set up a new peak in December 
and rose to an all-time high mark 
of 13,382,390 net tons in 1943, are 
continuing heavy. The Maritime 
Commission’s current inventory is 
estimated at 2,500,000 tons, or 
about five months’ supply, and by 
the end of June shipyards may 
have all the steel they need for 
1944, and they may be thinking 
gi disposing of excess mate- 
rial. 

“The steel plate situation is 
worthy of attention not only be- 
cause it is one of the few remain- 
ing tight spots, but because of its 





‘group. Cottonseed oil and white potatoes declined slightly causing 


the foods group to register a slight decline. Higher quotations for. 





widespread ramifications. As has 
happened previously in other 





Stee! Output Continues To Rise, Nearly Back 


“Many uncertainties were cleared away this week for metals 
producers and users with the adoption of the Baruch-Hancock uni- 
form war contract termination clause, framed im less than two months 
following a long controversy between procurement agencies,” states 
“The Iron Age,” in its issue of today (Jan. 13), further adding: 
“Steel for 10,000 domestic freight cars to be made in the first 


Plate Program Enlarged 


@ 
a 


‘items, demand may drop when 
the supply of plates begins to 
gain, because buyers will no long- 
er feel it necessary to maintain 
high inventories. Then plate or- 
ders in many sizes can be re- 
moved from high speed contin- 
uous mills freeing the latter for 
strip and sheet output. 

“Last year’s record production 
of 88,872,598 net tons of steel in- 
gots, up nearly 3 million tons 
from 1942, will stand undisturbed 
for a long time, according to all 
present indications. Excess ingots 
are just as great a problem now 
as they were two or three months 
ago. Fowr steel plant expansion 
programs have been cut back re- 
cently because they are not neces- 
sary for the war effort, and other 
projects are being reviewed for 
possible termination. Around 480 
beehive ovens have been blown 
out recently due to slackened de- 
mand for this type of coke. 

“With the industry on the brink 
of financial deficits, OPA has 
started a comprehensive study of 
steel prices, which is expected to 
be completed speedily. A price 
increase may be granted before 
WLB acts upon demands of the; 
steel union for higher wages. In 





construction aircraft demand con- 
tinues to expand, involving a wide 
diversity of special steels. The 
heavy shell program is being in- 
creased, stimulating demand for 
heavy rounds, deliveries on which 
are receding. Steel for light am- 
munition, tanks, machine tools 
and building construction con- 
tinues to decline. Greater diver- - 
sion of steel to essential civilian 
needs, where manpower for the 
war effort will not be jeopardized, 
is predicted in many trade quar- 
ters. 

“Plate shipments in December 
established an all-time record 
with 1,169,196 tons, compared 
with the prior high of 1,167,679 
tons in March, 1943, and 1,060,039 
tons in December, 1942, according 
to announcement by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


“War Production Board has al- 
located an estimated total of 1,- 
900,000 tons of prime tin plate for 
the 1944 quota compared with 1,- 
550,000 tons in 1943. The Board 
also has issued a list of 169 prod- 
ucts that may be packaged in 
metal containers, including 22 
items that could not be so pack- 
aged last year. 

“Although sheet buying has not 
been resumed after the turn of 
the year producers are heavily 
booked, vacancies ,on schedules 
caused by cancellations being 
filled at once and deliveries gen- 
erally being about midyear. Cold- 
finished sheets are easier at the 
moment and may be booked for 
May delivery. ‘cee 
“Scrap supply is easy in nearly 
all grades and melters are accept- 
ing all offerings, except in alloys, 
which continue to be a burden. 
Now that pig iron is in better 
supply melters feel more confi- 
dence in the situation. Industrial 
scrap is the main reliance and 
smaller supply from general col- 


lections is of less importance than 





the event of a wage boost, it is 
generally assumed OPA would 








last year.” 





Thursday, January 13, 1944 


President Names Rail 
‘Racial Labor Body 


President Roosevelt named on 
Jan. 3 a three-man committee to 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of 
soft coal in the week ended Jan. 1, 1944 is estimated at 10,500,000 net 





| ing, and earthwork and drainage. _Increases over last week. are in 
| sewerage, bridges, commercial buildings, and streets and roads. Sub- 
' totals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, 
| $15,000; sewerage, $798,000; bridges, $844,000; industrial buildings, 
| $782,000; commercial buildings, $5,532,000; public buildings, $7,797,- | 
| 000; earthwork and drainage, $779,000; streets and roads, $1,489,000; 


tons, an increase of 980,000 tons, or 10.3%, over the preceding week. 


Soft coal output in the week ended Jan. 2, 1943 amounted to er 


tons. 
The total production of soft coal in the calendar year 1943 is 
estimated at 589,000,000 net tons. Compared with the estimated total 
of 580,000,000 tons for the year 1942, this shows an increase of 
9,000,000 tons, or 1.6%. Note that the estimate for the year 1943 is 


not the total of the weekly figures pub 
over-all year-end adjustments. : 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the total production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Jan. 1, 1944 was 
896,000 tons, a decrease of 33,000 tons (3.6%) from the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
a year ago there was, however, an increase of 100,000 tons, or 12.6%. 
For the calendar year 1943 the estimated production amounted to 
60,327,000 tons. ; 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated output of 
byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended Jan. 1, 1944 
showed a decrease of 62,900 tons when compared with the production 
for the week ended Dec. 25, 1943. The quantity of coke from beehive 
ovens decreased 10,000 tons during the same period. 

ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
(In Net Tons—000 Omitted.) 

———-Week Ended 
Dec. 25, Jan. 2, 
1943 1943 
Total, including mine fuel 10,500,000 9,520,000 9,300,000 9,141,000 

Daily perp *1,.842,000 +1,904,000 741,860,000 {1,792,000 

*Time worked on Jan. 1 weighted as 0.7 of a working day. Average based on 5.7 
days. +tAverage based on 5 working days. tAverage based on 5.1 working days. 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 

(In Net Tons) 

Week Ended 
§Jan.1, {Dec. 25, 
1944 1943 
896,000 929,000 
860,000 892,000 


Jan. 1, 


Bituminous coal 
1944 


and lignite- 


1937 


Cal. Year to Date———— 

Jan. 1, Jan. 2, Jan. 5, 
1944 1943 1929 
10,000 52,000 917,000 
10,000 50,000 851,000 





Jan. 2, 
1943 

796,000 
764,000 


Penn. anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
tCommercial production 

Byproduct coke— 
United States total__-_ 

Beehive coke— 
United States total__- 146,000 156,000 121,700 20,900 34,800 84,100 

*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. +tExcludes colliery fuel. tComparable data not available. §Subject to 


revision. {Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 

(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river sbip- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

Week Ended Dec. 
Dec. 26, Dec.27, Dec. 25, average 

1942 1941 1937 #1923 

255 206 187 349 
5 3 7 6 2 oe 
Arkansas and Oklahcma__-_-- 86 93 68 52 86 83 
Colorado 162 191 164 162 174 253 
Georgia and North Carolina__ 1 1 1 1 +t os 
IN Si re Cs ais gl in hes 1,291 1,533 1,212 1,107 991 
SE SRE RNa Sale aie ae 485 564 487 465 342 
| ERS ea Ps Fae “9 47 45 59 62 83 
Kansas and Missouri 150 172 134 151 168 
Kentucky—Eastern___- 670 990 594 498 456 
Kentucky—-Western_-__-__ 255 318 210 204 148 

. 24 33 23 33 20 
5 = 5 7 12 


1,185,800 1,248,700 1,198,700 169,400 342,500 ; 








Dec. 18, 
1943 1943 
314 404 


Dec. 25, 
State 


,935 
514 


Montana (bituminou and 
OS area ao casieiks 

New Mexico 

North and South 


58 
26 


69 
26 


88 
29 


113 
40 


102 

33 
Dakota 

62 

491 

2,366 

114 


60 
313 


50 
484 
2,368 
95 


70 
483 
2,033 
92 


72 
645 
2,905 


Pennsylvania (bituminous )__. 
145 


Ra ARSE ES. Re “ae 
Texas (bituminous and lig- 
5 5 6 5 
114 138 99 89 
285 414 260 229 
27 37 29 32 
1,554 2,245 1,525 1,298 
tWest Virginia—Northbern___. 898 634 634 
Wyoming._- 200 170 135 
+Other Western States_______ 2 1 1 


i ‘ 
Waentomton... . 
*West Virginia—Southern___. 


tt 














Total bituminous and lig- 
nite 
§Pennsylvania anthracite____ 


9,900 
1,806 


12,210 
1,129 


8,738 
773 


8,469 
871 


6,405 
941 


Total all coal 13,339 9,517 9,340 7,346 11,706 


“Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian: K. & M.; B.C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
- > hapemeltiss = © ye elie 08 ge {Average weekly rate for entire month. 

é » Nor arolina, and South Dak Ke 
Btates.’ ttLess than 1.000 tons. oe ee 


Civil Engineering Construction $21,597,000 For 
Week—Private Work 40% Over First 1943 Weex 


Civil engineering construction volume for the opening 1944 week 
totals $21,597,000. This continental U. S. volume, ee including the 
construction by military engineers abroad, American contractors 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 23% lower than in the pre- 
ceding week, and 66% below the volume reported to “Engineering 
News-Record” for the corresponding week in 1943. The report 
made public on Jan. 6 continued as follows: 

____Private construction for the week is 40% higher than in the 
1943 week, but is 1% lower than a week ago. Public construction 
is 75% lower than a year ago, and is down 31% compared with last 
week. State and municipal construction declines 69% from the 
1943 week, but is up 70% compared with a week ago. Federal vol- 
ume is 76 and 38% lower, respectively, than last year and last week. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the opening 1943 

week, last week, and the current week are: 
Jan. 7,1943 Dec. 30, 1943 
$63,928,000 $28,180,000: 
5,117,000 7,255,000 
Public Construction 58,811,000 14,414,000 
State and Municipal 6,877,000 1,251,000 2,126,000 
Federal 51,934,000 19,674,000 12,288,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the opening 
1943 week are in commercial building and large-scale private hous- 

















Jan. 6, 1944 
Toial U. S. -Construction_-_ 


Private Construction 7,183,000 


121 
159 


$21,597,000 


113,000. 


| municipal bond sales. 


|and unclassified construction, $3,561,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $133,- 
It is made up of $90,832,000 in Federal construction appro- 
propriations from the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1944, 
' $42,000,000 in corporate security issues, and $281,000 in state and 
The current week’s new construction financ- 


lished, but instead represents| ing volume compares with $524,000 for the opening 1943 week. 


| Non-Ferrous Metals——Aleminem Production 
| Being Reduced—Quicksilver Price Off 


“E. & M. J. Metal Markets,” in its issue of Jan. 6, 1944, stated: 





described as cautious. 


“With supplies of various strategic metals accumulating, interest 
naturally centers in measures taken to bring supply and demand 
more in balance. During the last week it was stated officially that 
production of aluminum is due to decline further. 
potlines have ceased cperating. Buyers of copper and zinc were | 
Inventor-®— o oe CTE RSE 9 PIE 


(ies are being kept down. Quick- | Mines at about 185,000 tons, which 


| silver, 


now is confronted with both a 
supply and price problem. Dur- 
ing the last week the price de- 
clined $10 per flask of 76 1b.” 

The publication further...went 
on to say in part: 


Copper 

Production of copper from do- 
mestic ores increased slightly 
from 1,087,991 tons, valued at 
$256,776,000, in 1942, to about 1,- 
090,000 tons, valued at $257,000,- 
000 in 1943, according to an esti- 
mate by the Bureau of Mines. 
Manpower shortages kept produc- 
tion from making a better record 
during the last year. 

The copper contract covering 
the sale to Metals’ Reserve 
through the Wartime Metals Cor- 
poration of Canada of the pro- 
duction of Granby Consolidated, 
operating in British Columbia, 
which expired Dec. 31, 1943, has 
not been renewed. Granby is 
negotiating with the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration for a new 
|contract for at least part of its 


| output. 
Lead 


Buying of lead during the last 
week was in good volume. De- 
mand was largely for February 
shipment metal. The January po- 
sition is more than 70% covered. 
Sales for the last week involved 
7,729 tons, which compares with 
3.124 tons in the week previous. 
The price situation in lead re- 
mains unchanged. 





Aluminum 


Production of aluminum in the 
United States during 1943 was 
920,000 tons, against 521,106 tons 
in 1942, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. During the last quarter 
of the year the metal was pro- 
duced at the rate of 1,128,000 tons 
a year, and it was evident that an 
oversupply existed. Operation of 
three newly completed potlines 
has been suspended, and indica- 
tions are that 6 to 10 additional 
potlines will be closed, the Bureau 
stated. 

Domestic production of bauxite 
increased from 2,768,343 tons in 
1942 to 7,166,000 tons in 1943. Im- 
ports of South American bauxite 
totaled nearly 1,500,000 tons. The 
bauxite supply greatly exceeded 
requirements and _ stockpiles of 
more than 4,000,000 were accumu- 
lated, it was stated officially. 


Magnesium 


Magnesium production in 1943 
was estimated by 


Copper, domestic, f.o.b. refinery... 

Copper, export, f.o.b. refinery_____- 

Lead, common, New York 

Lead, common, St. Louis 

Zinc, Prime Western, St. Louis 

Tin, Straits, New York 

Silver, foreign, New York : 
Quicksilver (per flask 76-Ib.)...____ 
Antimony, domestic, New York 
iatinum, refined 

Cadmium (producers’ quotation) ___ 
Aluminum, 99 plus percent 

Antimony, domestic, bulk, New York 








which staged a marked| compares with 47,420 tons in 1942, | 


“Jan.2, | Price advance in 1940 and 1941,| The supply exceeded consumption | 
during 1943, and industry stocks | 


increased markedly. 
Quicksilver 

Production of quicksilver in the 
United States during 1943 
amounted to about 53,546 flasks 
of 76 pounds each, figvres re- 
leased by the Bureau of Mines re- 
veal. This compares with produc- 
tion of 50,846 flasks in 1942. Out- 
put in 1943 was the highest on 
record since 1881. Requirements 
for 1944 will be on a reduced 
scale, and production is expected 
to decline. 

The turn of the year brought 
out a lower selling basis for 
quicksilver in the New York 
market. Metal was offered at 
$180 per flask, a reduction of $10. 
February quicksilver sold at an 
even lower level. 


Silver 


Quotations in London and New 
York were unchanged throughout 
the week. 

Zine 

WPB last week relaxed its re- 
striction on a number of minor 
items into which zine normally 
flows, but real tonnages were not 
involved in the changes an- 
nounced so far. Little is heard 
about curtailing the production 
of zinc. The program calling for 
the conversion of ordinary zinc 
into High Grade is expected to 
be dropped completely before 
long. The stockpile of zinc con- 
tinues to grow. 

Tin 

There were no new develop- 
ments in the Bolivian situation. 
The Department of State as yet 
has taken no action in regard to 
the status of the new regime. 

Quotations for Straits quality 
tin remained unchanged. Forward 
material was as follows, in cents 
per pound: 

Mareh 


52.000 
52.000 


52.000 


Feb. 
52.000 
52.000 

HOLIDAY 
52.000 
Jan. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Jan. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. a pound all week. 


Daily Prices 


The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 


Jan. 
52.000 
52.000 


Bee; 30:5. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 52.000 


the Bureau of! 1942, page 380. 


YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES—1939-1943 
(E. & M. J. Averages) 

1939 
10.965 
10.727 

5.053 

4.903 

5.110 
50.323 
39.082 

$103.940 
12.359 
36.748 
59.180 
20.000 


1943 
11.775 
11.700 

6.500 
6.350 
8.250 
52.000 
44.750 
$195,208 
15.928 
35.083 
90.000 
15.000 
15.365 


1942 
11.775 
11.684 

6.481 
6.331 
8.250 
52.000 
38.333 
$196.346 
15.559 
36.000 
90.000 
15.000 


1941 
11.797 
10.901 

5.793 
5.643 
7.474 
52.018 
34.783 
$185.023 
14.000 
36.000 
88:443 
16.500 


1940 
11.296 
10.770 

5.179 

5.929 

6.335 
49.827 
34.773 

$176.855 
14.000 
37.924 
79.920 
18.691 


In fact, several | 


investigate a dispute involving 
| the. Fair Employment Practices 
| Committee, railway labor organi- 
| zations and 16 Southern railroads 
|over the question of racial dis- 
| crimination. 

| The members are Judge Walter 
'P. Stacy, of the Supreme Court 
|of North Carolina, as Chairman; 
| Judge William H. Holly of the 
United States District Court, Chi- 
cago, and Mayor Frank J. Lausche 
|of Cleveland. 

| In reporting on the matter, 
| Associated Press Washington ad- 
| vices of Jan. 3 said: 

The railroads involved had de- 
| clined to abide by an order of the 
| FEPC for greater employment of 
| Negroes and the agency. referred 
the dispute to the President. . 
| Stephen Early, White House sec- 
retary, said that the committee of 
| three did not supersede the FEPC, 
| but merely would explore and in- 
|vestigate the situation for the 
Chief Executive. 

Mr. Roosevelt in identical let- 
ters of appointment told the com- 
mittee members he planned to 
ask the committee to meet in 
Washington in the very near fu- 
ture with representatives of car- 
riers and labor organizations. 

“Obviously,” Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote, “in such a complicated 
structure as the transportation in- 
dustry we cannot. immediately 
attain perfect justice in terms of 
equal employment opportunities 
for all people. 

“T am sure, however, that you 
agree with me that all Americans 
at this time should be anxious to 
see to it that no discriminations 
prevent the fullest use of our 
man power in_ providing the 
strength essential to. the major 
military offensives.now planned. 
Indeed, hardly anything in Amer- 
ica now seems so important as 
such a unity based upon justice 
as will make possible the best 
use of all our human resources 
in-this year of supreme national 
effort.” 

The President said he was sure 
that agreements shaped in good 
sense and good will can be 
reached. 


Discharged Veterans 
Free To Choose Jobs 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, 
declaring that returning veterans 
must be given every possible as- 
sistance, made it clear on Dec. 23 
that. honorably discharged ser- 
vicemen don’t have to take war 
jebs if they don’t want to. 

Associated Press Washington 
advices. Dec. 23, reporting this 
added: : 

Regardless of local man power 
programs which give essential 
war plants first call on workers, 
the veterans will be helped to - 
find jobs to their liking, he said, 

That goes for both men and 
women. About 100,000 now are 
being discharged every month. 

“It can» be assumed that the 
majority of returning veterans 
will pr ‘war jobs but no re- 
striction’ “be placed on any 
one who, cheeses to accept other 
work, -partieularly work promis- 
ing. greater. permanency,” Mr. 
MeNut&: s@idiy so 36 
- All offices:of the United States 
Employment. Service have been 
instructed that, on the request of 
a veteran, they shall refer him to 
any job in which he is interested, 
and for which he is qualified. 

The same freedom of choice 
continues for 60 days after the 
veteran has accepted his first 
civilian job. In other words, if he 
dvesn’t like the first job, he has 
the privilege, for 60 days, of seek- 
ing other work. 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Jan. 8 | 


figures showing the volume of. total round-lot stock sales on the | 


New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all | 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Dec. 24, continuing | 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Dec. 24 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,078,010 shares, which amount was 15.41% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,497,540 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Dec. 18 of 
1,580,146 shares, or 17% of total trading of 4,047,760 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Dec. 24 amounted to 206,710 shares, or 12.79% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 808, 130 shares; during the Dec. 18 week 
trading for the account of Curb members. of 248,100 shares was 
12.55% ot total trading of 988,565 shares. 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Steck Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 

Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED DEC. 24, 1943 
Total for Week 

A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 

Short sales__ a 

iOther sales_ 


74,490 
3,423,050 


I ie i Mi oan align tain wes Giph ncn aha 3,497,540 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- 
bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 
Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
yOther sales 


283,630 
32,650 
221,960 


Total sales 

2. Other transactions initiated-c on 
Total purchases. : 
Short sales_ 

tOther sales_ 


n the floor— 


200,580 
6,700 
139,960 


Total sales_ ~ 146, 660 


. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases___- 
Short sales___-- 
tOther sales 


91,030 
16,350 
85,150 


101,500 


Tota! sales_ 
Total— 
Total purchases. 
Short sales_-_ : 
tOther sales____-_- 


575,240 
55,700 
447,070 


15.41 
and Stock 


Total NO sh ig Bi a ei Sim 502,770 

Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the,New York Curb Exchange 

. Transactions for Account of: Members* (Shares) 

WEEK ENDED DEC. 24, 1943 

Total for Week 
A. Total Round+Lot Sales: 

Short sales_.—_.-~ 
+Other sales____---_~- 


7,120 
801,010 


ital Menee  t 808,130 
B. Round-Lotv° Transactions for 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered—— 
Total purchases 
Short sales__- 
tOther sales___-_ 


of 


the Account 


58,730 
6,195 
64,035 


"90,230 


18,350 
100 
13,975 


14,075 


Total sales 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases___ 
Short sales___-- 
tOther sales 


Total sales_ 

3. Other transactions | initiated off the ‘floor— 
Total purchases___ ._--- 
Short sales___.___ 
+Other sales_______- 


23,440 


Total sales___ 

4. Total— 
Dames Pureneees. ee ee 
Short sales__.____ 
yOther sales__ 


Total sales 
Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 
Customers’ short sales_____ . 
§Customers’ other sales___________- 


Cc. 


Total purchases 


Total sales 
*The term ‘“‘members” includes all regulas and associate Exchange members, their 


firms and their partners, including special partners. 
7In calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales i 
ecmpared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 


the Exchange volume includes only sales. 
tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 


rules are included with ‘other sales.’’ 
4 §Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with 


Wholesale Commedity Prices Advanced 0.1% 
During Week Ended Jan. {, Labor Dept. Reports 


- The U. S. Department of Labor announced on Jan. 6 that the 
Bureau of Labor Statisties’ index of commodity prices in primary 
markets rose 0.1% durifig: the week ended Jan. 1 as a result of 
higher prices for graifs: and@“livestock. The slight advance brought 
the. all-commodity: index to 103.0% of the 1926 average. The index 
“is 0.2% higher than at this time _ month. In the past year it has 

risen less than 2%. 

The Labor Department’s Sibi icat ait further said: 

“Farm Products and Foods—In the farm products group, higher 
prices for rye, wheat, and cotton, for hogs and steers, and for white 
potatoes more than counterbalanced sharp declines in prices for eggs, 
apples, citrus fruits: and sweet potatoes with the result that the 
group index advanced 0.1%. 

“Average prices for foods in primary markets dropped 0.6% 
because of marked declines in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
and for eggs. Higher prices were reported for cottonseed oil, as 
ceiling prices were adjusted upward by OPA. 

“Industrial Commodities—There were few changes in industrial 
commodity markets during the week. Sheepskins and rosin declined, 


“other -sales.”’ 





| while bituminous coal was slightly higher in some areas, and butyl! with that of mid-years, 


| acetate rose following the advance in ceiling prices for corn.” 

The following notation is made: 

During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
| materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor ee cee 
| will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked (* 
however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to ite 
| adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 
| reports. 

The following table shows index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for Dec. 4, 1943 and 
Jan. 2, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago: 

(1926100) 
Percentage? changes to 
Jan.1, 1944 from— 
12-25 12-4 1-2 
1943 1943 1943 
+ 0.1 + 0.2 1. 


1-2 
1943 
101.2 


12-4 
1943 
*102.8 


1-1] 
1944 


12-25 
1943 
102.9 * 


12-18 
Commodity groups— 1943 


All commodities 





115.4 
104.2 
118.4 
96.7 
79.9 
103.9 
110.0 
99.5 
104.1 
90.4 
106.7 
92.5 
100.1 


121.8 
105.6 
117.5 
97.2 
82.1 
*103.9 
113.1 
100.4 
104.2 
93.0 
111.7 
92.9 
*100.4 


122.0 
105.7 
117.9 
97.2 
*82.6" * 
*103.9 * 
113.5 
100.3 
104.4 
93.0 
*112.2 * 
93.1 § 
*100.4 * 


Farm products 
fcods .... 
fides and leather products_ Bate 
fextile products 
fuel and lighting materials____ 
Metals and metal products_.___ . 
3uilding materials 
Shemicals and allied products_- 
Housefurnishing goods 
Viscellaneous commodities______ 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products 
4ll commodities other 

sor: preauets os... 
All commodities other than 
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Chicago Reserve Bank Net $8,759,353 In 1943 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago reports for the calendar 
year 1943 net earnings of $5,759,353, as compared with $1,197,161 in 
1942. Total earnings for the year just ended were $8,738,325, against 
$6,590,508 in the previous year. Operating expenses in 1943 were 
$4,794,018 and total net expenses $5,850,233, leaving current net 
earnings at $2,888.092. In 1942 operating expenses amounted to 
$4,186,456, total net expenses were $5,177,403 and current net earn- 
ings $1,413,105. Total additions to current net earnings in 1943 were 
$4,137,334, nearly all ($4,135,904) representing profits on sales of 
U. S. Government securities, and compared with additions in 1942 
of $386,849, of which $378,311 was profits on securities. The total 
deductions from current net earnings in 1943 were $1,266,073, incident 
to requirements under the retirement system and the reserve for 
losses on industrial advances, as against deductions of $602,793 in 1942. 

The bank’s. comparative statement of earnings and expenses 
iollows: 





1943 
$ 
8,738,325.32 


4,794,017.64 
294,208.73 
762,007.20 


5,850,233.57 


Eurnings * 
Expenses: 

Operating expenses 

Assessment for Board of Governors__-_--. 

Cost of Federal Reserve Currency = 


Total net .expenses... .. ~~ ..-2~~<.-. 


Current net earnings____.-__--~_-~- 2,888;091.75 


Additions to current net earnings: 
Profit on sales of U. S. Government Securities 
Other additions —- t 


4,135,903.91 
1,430.59 


4,137,334.5C 


7,025,426.25 


Total additions to current net earnings___-_--- 


Total current net earnings and additions to current net earnings 
Deductions from current net earnings: 
Retirement system (increased benefits to members) _- 
Retirement system (interest base adjustment )-- 3 
Reserves for losses on industrial advances__ 


986,400.18 
279,673.06 


1,266,073. 18 


5, 759,353.07 


Total deductions from current net earnings-_- 


NGG: COTRINGS ~..2., ean 


Distribution of net earnings: 
Paid United States Treasury (section 13B) 
Dividends paid ~~~... __ 
Transferred to surplus (section 7)- 


50.21 
993,684.20 
4,765,618.66 


5,759,353.07 


SURPLUS ACCOUNT (SECTION 7) 
es 22,924,752.06 
4,765,618.66 


1,200,000.00 


Surplus Jan. 1__ 
Transferred to surplus_- ho 
Transferred from ee: to reserves for contingencies_ 


ea | geen ae. ee webs 26,490,370.72 


In. its statement of condition _ as ne: Dec. 31, 1943, the Reserve 
Bank reported total assets of $5,588,042,012, compared with resources 
-Of $4,753,969,031 at the end of 1942. Total deposits in the current 
statement are given as $2,157,766,279, consisting of $1,943.250,348 in 
the member bank-reserve account, $56,515,396 in the U. S. Treasurer- 
general account, and $158,000,535 of other deposits. Other liabilities 
included $3,163,199,895 of Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 
and $55,717,285 in the capital account. 


Dividends By Savings, Building & Loan Ass’ns 
Tota! $79.5 Millien In Last Half Of 1943 


The semi-annual distribution of earnings by savings and loan 
associations and cooperative banks has been completed with dividends 
totaling approximately $79,500,000 being paid by these institutions 
located all over the country. This was pointed out on Dec. 26 by 
the United States Savings and Loan League, Chicago, nationwide 
organization of the business, through its Executive Vice-President, 
Morton Bodfish. 

Thousands of the recipients of 
the dividends are members of the 
armed forces, many of whom 
have been adding to their share 
accounts. regularly out of their 
service pay, and many others of 
whom already had substantial ac- 
counts before they went away. In 
a majority of the cases where 
dividends are paid to these men, 
it was stated, ‘hey were credited 











build up the funds available for 
their desires when mustered out. 

From the League’s announce- 
ment we also quote: 

“Combined with the dividends 
paid on July 1, this last half- 
year’s melon cutting by the thrift 
and home financing institutions 
will bring their total distribution 








on their share accounts to help 


is noted 
because of a substantial increase 
in the share capital of these insti- 
tutions during the past six months, 
Mr. Bodfish said. Thus the total 
distribution went up, in spite of 
the lowered dividend rates of 
some of the associations due to 
greater emphasis upon reserve 
positions and to lowered earnings 
now that larger percentages of 
assets than ever before are in- 
vested in Government bonds.” 

“Easily several hundred thou- 
sand persons are receiving this 
Dec. 31 the first savings and loan 
association earnings they have 
ever had,” Mr. Bodfish pointed 
out. “Along with these new in- 
vestors of the past six months are 
an equally large group which 
have been receiving such divi- 
dends for the past twenty or 
twenty-five years.” 

About half the amount it is 
indicated is paid out in cash re- 
turn to the holders of income 
shares in these institutions, but 
such transactions count for a rel- 
atively small proportion of the 
full number of dividend payments 
to individuals and to institutions. 
The much greater number of peo- 
ple with money in savings and 





joan institutions are building up 
{their holdings by periodic addi- 
‘tions to the sum, and are receiv- 
ing their dividénds semi-annually 
as credits on the share accounts, 
just as the majority of the men 
in service. 


Living Costs Up In 
37 Industrial Cities 


The cost of living for wage 
earners and lower-salaried cler- 
ical workers in November rose 
in 37 of 70 industrial cities sur- 
veyed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Living costs 
were lower in 28 of the cities, 
and remained unchainged in 5 of 


them. 
27, the 


¢ 





Under date of Dec. 
increase, 1.1%, 


Board also said: 

“The largest 
occurred in Saginaw. There was 
an increase of 1.0% or more in 
2 other cities. The largest decline, 
1.5%, occurred in Duluth. In nine 
other cities living costs declined 
1.0% or more. For the United 
States as a whole, the cost of liv- 
ing remained unchanged. 

“Living costs were higher this 
November than in November, 
1942, in all cities for which com- 
parable figures are available. Sac- 
ramento recorded the largest in- 
crease during the twelve-month 


‘| period with an advance of 5.9%. 


The smallest was shown in Fall 
River, where it rose only 0.9%. 
The cost of living for the United 
States as a whole’ stands 3.2% 
higher than a year ago, and 20.6% 
above January, 1941.” 


Coykendall Again Heads 


Columbia Trustees 

Re-election of Frederick Coy- 
kendall as Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Columbia Univers- 
ity is announced by Dr. Nichelas 
Murray Butler, President of the 
University. Mr. Coykendall, who 
is the nineteenth incumbent of 
the Chairmanship since Columbia 
was founded in 1754 as King’s 
College by grant of George II of 
England, enters upon his’ twelfth 
term. In 1933 he suceeeded Gen- 
eral William Barclay Parsons, 
who died in 1932 after 15 years 
of service. 

Marcellus Hartley Dodge of the 
class of 1903 and a trustee since 
1907 has been elected clerk of the 
Board of Trustees for his 22nd 
term. Mr. Dodge is the 12th clerk 
in the corporate history of Colum- 
bia. George E. Warren of the 
class of 1903 and a trustee since 
1935 was elected associate clerk 
for the 6th time. 

Members of Standing Commit- 
tees were chosen as follows: 

Education, Ward Melville; 








Buildings and Grounds, Joseph 


for 1943 up to $150,000,000. An in- P. Grace: Finance, Albert W. Put- 
crease of some $8,250,000 in the, nam; Honors, Willard V. King; 
current disbursement, compared! Legal Affairs, John G. Jackson. 
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Finished Steel Shipments By Subsidiaries Of Daily Average Crude Oi! Production For Week Credits For Sales Of 
U. S. Steel Corporation Higher In December Ended Jan. |, 1944 Decreased 5,200 Barrels Securities In Fourth 


Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiaries of the United | The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- War Loan Drive 


States Steel Corporation in December amounted to 1,719,624 net tons,| age gross crude oil production for the week ended Jan. 1, 1944, was | 
Attention is called by Allan 
New 


an increase of 59,030 tons over the preceding month. As compared | 4,357,300 barrels, a decline of 5,200 barrels per day from the pre- | 

with December, 1942, when shipments were 1,849,635 net tons, last| ceding week, and 67,800 barrels less than the daily average figure| Sproul, President of the 
| recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the| York Federal Reserve Bank, to 
month of December, 1943. The current figure, however, was 486,- | advices recently received from the 





month’s total recorded a decrease of 130,011 net tons. 
For the 26 working days in December the daily average ship- é \ 
ments were 66,139 net tons. ‘This compared with 63,689 net tons per 700 barrels in excess of the daily average crude oil output for the| Treasury by the Reserve Banks 
day in November, 69,037 net tons in October, and 68,505 net tons daily week ended Jan. 2, 1943. Daily production for the four weeks end-‘ regarding the rules which will 
'ed Jan. 1, 1944 averaged 4,365,100 barrels. Further details as re- | govern the geographical distribu- 


in December, 1942. ; y ; ; | 8 : 
The December deliveries brought the total of shipments for the ported by the Institute follow: ind tion of credits for sales of secur- 
full year 1943 to 20,244,830 net tons, which represented a decline of Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- | “en on ~ pete ourth War Loan 
370,307 tons from the all-time peak deliveries of 20,615,137 tons for| dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- | vinhions f ‘aa MONE 12 2 PUM- 
1942 | ‘ ’ pet ; ae ts : , ; mary of the rules established by 
: | mately 4,453,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,192,000! the Treasury. as ade availabl 
; ; cael e easury, as made available 

- the mp mise list the figures by months for various) parrels of gasoline; 1,557,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,575,000 barrels; on Dec. 20 by Mr. Sproul: 
pace tics dinate de : of distillate fuel oil, and 9,141,000 barrels of residual fuel oil dur-| “In the absence of a specific re- 


quest for allocation elsewhere, 


1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1929 ‘. : ‘ , »| 

January 1,685,993 1,738,893 1,682,454 1,145,592 870.866 64,801 ing the week ended Jan. 1, 1944: and had in storage at the end of | eredit for sales of 214% Creatas 
Vebruary 1,691,592 1,616,587 1,548,451 1,009,256 = 747,427 | that week 76,302,000 barrels of gasoline; 9,474,000 barrels of kero-| Bong. of 1965-70 2s % - saat 
. oy ’ 74 /€C J 


March 1,772,397 1,780,938 1,720,366 931,905 845,108 1, py bax ni 

aera -..----- 1,630,828 1,758,894 1,687,674 907,904 771,752 = 1,617,; sine; 42,431,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 57,330,000 barrels of | Bonds of 1956-59, %% Treasury 
2 1,084,05 795,689 Rariapid 4 » 2s 

May Dp ER ep RR pant Aig pod residual fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a| Certificates of Indebtedness of 

| Series A-1945, and Treasury Sav- 


SE ame 1,552,663 1,774,068 1,668,637 1,209,684 607,562 
only 1.200.768: 3,760,749 1,006,067 3,206,887 745,908 1088 whole, and do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 
| ings Notes, Series C, will be given 


August __ 1,704,289 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 885,636 500, 
September ---.. 1,664,577 1,703,570 += 1,664,227 1,392,838 = 1,086,683 1,262,874 DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) |to the counties indicated by the 
i 


October __________ 1,794,968 1,787,501 1,851,279 1,572,408 1,345,855 1,333, { 
November ___-_ 1,660,594 1,665,545 1,624,186 1,425,352 1,406,205 1,110, sie ca: Frit — ae ree 4 Weaks week |2ddresses of purchasers appear- 
mons he ~ 'ing on the subscription forms re- 


am 7 6 ,846,036 544,62 ,443,969 931,744 

December —~- 1,719,624 1,849,635 1,846,036 1,544,623 1,443 3 sh I I el pane wok Bnaea | ing 

11,752,116 16,825,477 dations Begin. Jan. 1, Previous Jan. 1, Jan. 2, | ceived by the Federal Reserve 
1944 1943. | Bank of New York, except that in 


*12,827 December Dec. 1, 1944 Week 
Oklahoma _.-------. 330,000 © 315,000 +327,150 1,900 226,800 354,000 | the case of subscriptions for such 


2 56 7 707,2 5,812,6 : : : - 
SOSIE, 1ST BO,AIGGOE 15,013,740 11,707,251 16,812,600), _.-. 285,000 269,800 +265,750 4,150 270,200 288,350; issues entered in New York City 
1,500 : 41,500 100 1,600 2,850 | for account of non-banking corpo- 


*Decrease. Shhraakis 
NOTE—The monthly shipments as currently reported during the year 1942, are sub- ‘ Tice ema eae als cae cai imneneeenigti sneneprsnsti ering nti : : : 
ject to adjustments reflecting annual tonnage reconciliations. These will be compre-| panhandle Texas_- 94,400 94,000 90,500 rations other than eee er 
-— panies credit will be given to New 


hended in the cumulative yearly shipments as stated in the annual report £5 North Texas _...____ 143.400 143,400 138,600 | York City; and credit for sales of 
tS ti West Texas peers 354,400 206.750 | Thited States Savings Bonds of 
Market Value Of Stocks On New York ach ones 36800 2.290 soeen| Series, F and Series G. will, be 
Bas 368, + 3; 65,250 ,60 : ~ ana gee + 
) ew ror ast Texas — ou = pos mt. Hans} given to the counties indicated by 
“ae ° _ “<- 9 i. . 
|the addresses of the registered 


Southwest Texas --~ 


Stock Exchange Higher On Dec. ai Coastal Texas 520,500 520,500 _ 311,100 | owners. 
+ 3, 892,700 1,376,350; “Credit for sales of Series E 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Jan. 7 that as of | Total Texas ~~~ ,892,000 11,888,938 1,898,400 
| War Savings Bonds will be given 


the close of business Dec. 31, 1943, there were 1,237 stock issues | North Louisiana -~-- 78,050 78,300 93,150 | ; > S1V 
275,500 275.500 223,000 | to the county in which the issuing 
|agent is situated, with certain 


aggregating 1,489,367,030 shares listed on the Stock Exchange, with a | Coastal Louisiana ~~~ 
total market value of $47,607,294,.582. This compares with 1,235] Total Louisiana _.. 353,700 353,550 353,800 316,150 | minor exceptions. Sales of such 
stock issues, aggregating 1,486,877,195 shares, with a total market] apnansas 76.900 79.600 , 79, pee bonds directly by the Federal Re- 
value of $45,101,778,943 on Nov. 30 and with 1,238 stock issues, | Mississippi -__-_- 48,000 46,700 ; 47,2! 56,850 | Serve Banks, by the Office of the 
aggregating 1,470,502,630 shares, with a total market value of $38,811,- | Ulimois --.---------.__ 215,000 208,600 - 4, 214, 254,600} Treasurer of the United States, 
728.666 on Dec. 31, 1942 tien” - 14,400 11.800 nt % 2. 15,700 | and by certain radio stations will 
, eet ee RAY | be credited geographically ac- 
In making public the figures, the Stock Exchange further said: | (yo: inci. m., |cording to the addresses of the 
“As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1943, New York Stock and Ky.) —_-- 77,000 72,950 2 70,500 77,000 | registered owners, through sort- 
Exchange member total net borrowings amounted to $682,773,543 of Kentucky —- : 25,500 22,600 23,100 16,300 | ing operations regularly conducted 
er Michigan 57,000 44,200 ;, 50,250 59,300; by the Federal Reserve Banks 


which $448,558,470. represented loans which were not collateralized Wyoming _- 100.000 85,400 89,250 85,750 | and the Treasury Department. 
by U. S. Gov’t. issues. The ratio of the latter borrowings to the | montana _ atta 23,500 20,350 20,450 22,550! ‘The Secretary of the Treasury 
7,100 6.500) has especially requested that 








Total by mos. 20,244,830 21,064,157 20,458,937 14,976,110 
Yearly adjust.__ PS Te *449 020 *42,333 37,639 *44,865 


















































market value of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 0.94%. | Solorado --.-.----~-- 7,000 7,350 
As the loans not collateralized by U. S. Gov’t. issues include all other | NeW Mexico --------__ 110;600 110,600 112,900 ---~__ 112,900 __ 93,390 | transfers of funds be avoided in 
types of member borrowings, these ratios will ordinarily exceed the Total East of Calif. 3,617,100 3,558,800 —11,200 3,572,400 3,100,600 | entering subscriptions, since such 

‘ y 1 0 £308.00 500 ; 000 92.700 70,000| transfers are disturbing to the 

recise relationshi between ; ‘ . California 808,000 §808,000 798,50 + 6, 792,7 770, e 
p Pp borrowings on listed shares and their é —-— | money market. Purchasers of se- 
total market value. Total United States 4,425,100 4,357,300 — 5,200 4,365,100 3,870,600 | ayrities should enter and pay for 

. ° oes . * = 6 7 : ° . 

In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading el a eee aon’ ae tot etispehien. me shows Siem eee a their subscriptions through bank- 
industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price | gas derivatives to be produced. ing institutions or other issuing 
for each: +Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Dec. 30, 1943. agents in the localities where 

: tThis is the net basic allowable as of Dec. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and their funds are located. The Treas- 
——Dec. 31, 1943—— ——Nov. 30, 1943 includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of |ury has provided a _ procedure 
Market Value Av. Price Markvt Value Av. Price | several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which whereby credits for sales during 
Metbiament $ $ $ $ shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 12 days, the entire state was ordered shut down the dri t th t of 
aeanenabiie 511,347,113 22.07 457,990,591 19.77 | for 9 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being e ive may, a e request oO 
sore 3,954,881,877 32.76 3,663,731,068 30.39 | required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to| the subscriber (but only at the 
paren 563,815,051 15.96 532,645,161 15.08 ' operate leases, a total equivalent to 9 days shut-down time during the calendar month. time of subscription ) be allocated 

Budiness and Oitice Maui ; 546,473,186 26.29 518,097,375 24.95 $Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. ? ; 
Chemical td P18 5,930,863,928 62.34 5,701,320,532 60.18 ORUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED oe OE eee 

. ; —9 ’ . ’ ’ , 30. 7) ; Oo : ; a ; 
pene ge 9s gga ae 1,605,450,249 39.24 1,515,844,224 37.06 AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND than those to which such credits 
Financial «gro; sae He i RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JAN. 1, 1944 would normally be given, as indi- 
Food ies 3,095,959,157 36.96 2,963,335, 731 35.40 (Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) cated above. However, no alloca- 

301, : 42,106,2 25.18 Figures in this section include reported totals . . . 
920,167,237 6.20 26,902,347 5.53 plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are| On of credit may be made in 
Machinery @ Mies Seah 23 “flee a eerie | eamect. ot = Neti, De 
. “ 4 ’ ’ ’ “0. ‘ a s . ine ° : * 
Mining (excluding iron )__- - 1,354,525,174 21.95 1,293,088,481 21.64 Production insurance company, which will be 
er ene—------------- _ 480,900,404 = :21.4T 453,369,461 19.82 Rally Refining atRe- Stocks Stocks Stocks| credited to ihe county in which 
Railroad —--- Br My serrs 29.47 5,649,528,182 27.91] Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas. of Re- : y . 
7) Sr 32.86 3,349,981,675 29.72 Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. andUn- Oiland sidual! the head office of the company is 
-+--+---.-- 808,073,869 35.67 2,450,865,016 33.65 tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel | Jituated 
Ship Building & Operating... gear pone or ny a apr a2 ; District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels ou |” ed. 
Shipping Services. LAER ‘ : 14,060,912 8.15 12,957,459 Tat “aoe Gull, boule “The procedure established’ by 
r Sho Mees: ~ , hee . , ai . 
ee i oke seam 41.58 2,037,826,751 40.28 ana Gulf, North ithe Treasury for requesting al- 
y ’ ’ ° ’ ’ : Louisiana - Arkansas . : F 
bo er 1,203,714,737 44.20 1,144,167,337 42.02/ and Inland Texas. 2,444 93. 6,428 34,497 22,336 16,543 | locations of credits for sales will 

Gas & Electric (Operating) 2 224 385.6 Appalachian— be uniform throughout the coun- 

Gas & Electric (Holding)... 1'175'076°790il.93 Oss sehee?  1OAL | Dintried No. 2 130 313 «1,851 959 169 | try» 

Communications 3,634,438,882 86.61 3.571.091.5569 85.13} District No. 2 47 166 ~=:1,153 48 184 f ; 
ate ae 113,405,233 15.38 105,064'860 14.25! td., Ul, Ky 2.513 15,406 6.155 2,926 The Fourth War Loan Drive has 
Not “ gigtasas «HGF ARSSBGT | 2045/ outn,, Kans, Mo 8 1.399 7,115 -2,000 3,018) @ goal of $14,000,000,000 and will 

scellaneous Businesses 148,749,782 25.34 146.858,869 25.02 | Rocky Mountain— be conducted from Jan. 18 to Feb. 

conemnpnempentingiamieniiidlins oumiunes ;j i“ 1 s : e,% 
All Listed Stocks 47,607,294,582 31.96 45,101,778,943 3033! punie Nes =, 7 wo at = ak gag | 15: A description of the securities 

We give below a two-year compilation of the total market value | California 817 774 2,071 14.803 10,563 35,790 | 80 be offered was given in these 

and the average price of stocks listed on the Exchange: Tot. U. S. B. of M columans-@s Nou. 20, page 248%, 
Storket Yale Ee Average| basis Jan. 1, 1944-- 4,827 4 4,453 92.3 13,192 76,302 42,431 57,330 FE Nata or 
alue rice Market Val i s f M 

1941— arket Value Price| Tot. U. S. B. 0 . 

Mow, = Eee = 37,008. 316 same - os plete s $ basis Dec. 25, 1943. 4,827 . 4,185 12,597 74,024 43,791 57,596 reer Heads FTC 
35,785.946'533 34.40 . 38,811,728,666  26.39/ g. gs, Bur. of Mines Robert E. Freer, a Republican 

1942 Pe. és konica ¢ Micee basis Jan. 2, 1943_- 3,716 10,599 80,472 44,833 172,672) member of the Federal Trade 
Jan. 36,228,397,999 24.70 _—‘ Feb. 43,533,661,753 29.61 *At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. Finished, 65,569,000 | Commission since 1935. b 
Feb. 35,234,173,432 24.02 Mar. 45.845.738.377 31.90 | barrels; unfinished, 10,733,000 barrels. iAt refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit : , became 
Mar. 32,844.183,750 22.36 Apr. Se 5192 °361. “=| and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,557,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,575,000 barreis of |Chairman of the Co isi 
Apr 31.449 206 904 46,192,361,639 31.45 : ; . ; mmision on 

. ’ : ’ 21.41 May 48.437.700.647 32.96 | 845 oil and distillate fvel oil and 9,141,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during J : 
May 32,913,725,225 22.40 June 48,878/520,886 33.27 | the week ended Jan. 1, 1944, which compares with 1,449,000 barrels, 4.457.000 barrels an. 1 for the year 1944, under 
,2l9, : -i3 July 4 : ’ f ‘y> | and 8,689,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week, and 1,366,000 barrels, : aie, 
34,443,808,860 © 23:42 Aug. tral aneasy axoa | 4,079,000 barrels and 7,240,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Jan. 2, 1943. the system of rotating the Chair- 
rap dag elit a9 grin Sept. 48,711,451,018 32.82 Notes—Stocks of kerosine at Jan. 1, 1944 amounted to 9,474,000 barrels, as against | Manship among the five members 
37727 599.526 25.65 _ 48,178,040,869 32.44 | 10,129,000 barrels a week earlier and 9,972,000 barrels a year before. i annually. This is Mr. Freer’s 
, , : ov. 45,101,778,943 30.33 District No. 1 inventory indices are: Gasoline, 42.5%; kerosine, 50.8%; gas oil, 
second term as Chairman. 





37,374,462,460 25.41 Dec. 47,607,294,582 31.96 84.1%, and residual fuel oil 68.0% of normal. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Jan. 1, 1944, Increased 2,106 Cars: 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 1, 1944, | 
totaled 643,474 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced : 
on Jan. 7. This was an increase above the corresponding week of | 
1943 of 22.301 cars, or 3.6%, but a decrease below the same week in | 
1942 of 33,060 cars, or 4.9%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Jan. 1, increased 2,106 
cars, or 0.3% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 298,813 cars, a decrease of 
6,334 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 6,850 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
88.248 cars, an increase of 3,691 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 12,591 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 147,221 cars, an increase of 10,347 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 13,240 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 40,719 cars, a decrease 
of 1,009 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 798 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week of Jan. 1, totaled 
28,736 cars, an increase of 131 cars above the preceding week and an 
increase of 1,548 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Live stock loading amounted to 11,592 cars, an increase of 238 
-cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 18 cars below the 
‘corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of live stock for the week of Jan. 1, totaled 7,793 cars, a decrease of 
108 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 377 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 29,788 cars, a decrease of 
7,144 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 3,447 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 11,810 cars, an increase of 411 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 1,747 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,283 cars, an increase of 1,906 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 840 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases compared with’the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Southwestern. Ali districts reported de- 
creases compared with 1942 except the Pocahontas and Southwestern. 
1944 
643,474 


1943 
621,173 


1942 


Week of January 1 676,534 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloading for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Jan. 1, 1944. 
During the period 85 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JAN. 1 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


Railroads 


| Illinois Central System 
| Louisville & Nashville 


Ra'roads 


Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded 


1944 
215 
583 
577 

9,716 

,799 
285 
,498 


942 


Southern District— 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line_________ A 
Central of Georgia_.....____._ 
Charleston & Western Carolina______-_. 
Clinchfield_........-_- 
Columbus & Greenville 
Durham & Southern... 92 
Pierigw mast CONS... 8 ccc ecw ue ,692 
Gainesville Midland___.____________ 40 
oo | SER: Rennes - 882 
Georgia & Piorida_..._............. 385 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio_- 3,114 
23,949 
21,247 
86 
248 
2,467 
567 
333 
224 
6,639 
18,012 
493 
93 


— “33 


Mississippi Central 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern 


Southern System 
Tennessee Central 


1943 
242 
548 
531 
375 
2,711 
302 
,409 
290 
93 
2,069 
30 
985 
324 
2,958 
2,085 
9,938 
143 
128 
2,456 
689 
332 
287 
7,759 
16,571 
403 
91 


1942 
306 
664 
575 
432 
548 
410 
,681 
214 
168 
,239 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1944 
290 
2,111 
1,190 
8,586 
3,698 
1,251 
2,547 
132 
446 
1,479 
110 
2,036 
532 
2,948 
13,969 
9,549 
601 
381 
3,802 
1,249 
1,350 
9,065 
7,432 
19,674 
703 
754 


1943 
184 
1,989 
1,088 
8,667 
3,260 


1,198 | 


2,292 
233 
364 





97,479 


94,749 


105,850 


95,885 








Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 
Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul&S.S.M 
Northern Pacific 

Spokane International 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


12,211 
1,974 
16,366 
3,316 
894 
490 
7,901 
301 
9,223 
396 
156 
1,685 
3,847 
8,535 
63 
1,229 


13,415 
2,203 
17,492 
3,574 
947 
502 
9,795 
285 
9,280 
522 
260 
1,352 
4,661 
8,137 
67 
1,841 





Total__ ~_— 





68,587 


74,333 








Central Western District— 
17,548 
2,611 
511 
16,338 
2,733 
8,951 
2,259 
571 
3,085 


Bingham & Garfield 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Colorado & Southern 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Denver & Salt Lake 717 
Fort Worth & Denver City 598 
Uilinois Terminal 1,748 
Missouri-Illinois 867 
Nevada Northern 1,710 
560 
21 
22,797 
297 
13,345 
548 
1,688 


16,848 
2,928 
927 
14,333 
2,510 
9,175 
2,001 
873 
3,334 
646 
852 
1,458 
937 
2,158 
532 

0 
23,044 
267 
12,795 
572 
1,740 


18,427 
3,045 
552 
14,645 
2,664 
9,902 
2,456 
633 
3,475 
814 
1,077 
1,630 
1,001 
2,005 





99,503 


97,930 


101,109 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines 
International-Great Northern 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 

Midland Valley 


261 
5,227 
1,347 

292 
4,725 
2,882 

231 

791 


Eastern District— 


Bangor & Aroostook 

Boston & Maine 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Central Indiana 

Central Vermont 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___— 
Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 

EER EE SLL EE a a on 
Grand Trunk Western 

Lehigh & Hudson River 

Lehigh & New England 

Lehigh Valley 

Mainé Central 

Monongahela 


New York Central Lines____...--...— 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 

New York, Ontario & Western 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburg & Shawmut 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 





1944 
238 
2,040 
5,816 
1,035 
35 
958 
4,136 
6,295 
101 
1,794 
249 
9,502 
2,946 
151 
1,410 
6,686 
2,044 
4,300 
1,918 
38,775 
8,224 
1,126 
5,670 
384 
6,513 
3,849 
792 
267 
949 
266 
4,547 
3,763 


1943 
232 
1,936 
4,944 
1,154 
20 
709 
4,770 
5,588 
255 
1,450 
232 
9,239 
3,286 
118 
1,238 
5,607 
1,950 
6,263 
1,705 
38,609 
7,704 
1,176 
5,899 
511 
6,226 
4,449 
482 
238 
617 
202 
4,379 
4,497 


1942 
524 
1,867 
7,606 
1,262 
24 
1,227 
4,667 
7,431 
223 
1,618 
252 
11,872 
3,623 
163 
1,247 
6,753 
3,061 
5,534 
2,022 
39,856 
10,756 
853 
5,657 
466 
8,364 
3,981 
568 
359 
763 
477 
5,291 
4,055 


1944 
1,284 
198 
13,010 
1,840 
41 
2,231 
12,379 
10,382 
103 
1,467 
2,698 


3,431 


1943 
1,029 
211 
12,693 
1,748 





Total__ 





126,779 


125,685 


142,422 


198,059 








Allegheny District— 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
_ Baltimore & Ohic 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley 
Cambria & Indiana 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 
PT ii ik a akan — we 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Ligonier Valley...o....-.~--.----+- ad 
Long Island 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pennsylvania System 
Reading Co 
Union (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland 








613 
33,246 
2,042 
301 
1,416 
5,358 
541 
172 
141 
968 
1,343 
64,877 
11,493 
18,403 
3,436 


682 
28,854 
2,655 
334 
1,603 
4,934 
514 
163 
114 


713 


1,239 
58,518 
10,294 
20,411 

2,907 


534 
33,657 
3,087 
386 
1,749 
6,465 
508 
266 
148 
703 
1,482 
69,548 
13,544 
19,943 
3,857 


1,002 
23,854 
1,118 
2 


6 
18,353 
51 

9 

33 
3,022 
2,241 
53,900 
24,640 
3,480 
12,803 


53 
2,568 
2,032 

48,001 


10,004 








Total 


144,350 


133,935 


155,877 


144,514 


132,135 








Pocahontas District— 
' Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
Virginian____.____. 











24,341 
18,053 
4,061 


20,836 
17,011 
3,539 


20,799 
19,233 
4,159 


8,768 
6,247 
1,895 


8,235 
5,520 
1,935 





Total____-. 


46,455 


41,386 


44,191 


16,910 


15,690 





naell 





[— 


Missouri & Arkansas 121 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 4,059 
Missouri Pacific 13,369 
Quanah Acme & Pacific 46 
St. Louis-San Francisco 6,348 
St. Louis Southwestern 2,656 
Texas & New Orleans 11,055 
Texas & Pacific 4,885 
Wichita Falls & Southern 88 
Weatherford M, W. & N. W.._------~--. 16 


58,399 





Total__ 58,901 








oc 





Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 





industry. 


Orders 
Received 
Tone 
164,954 
156,808 
156,044 
144,254 
144,413 
172,441 
153,126 
126,726 
134,959 
177,664 
146,662 
139,654 
119,487 


Period 
1943—Week Ended 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


121,212 


Unfilled 


Production 


Tons 


152,479 
148,574 
148,293 
147,883 
143,686 
147,467 
149,295 
146,286 
142,136 
149,803 
148,826 
148,431 
136,120 


92,328 


Orders 


Remaining 


Tons 
579,800 
589,417 
595,257 
588,399 
587,324 
608,782 
608,893 
587,715 
578,434 
602,789 
600,323 
589,659 
569,689 


589,815 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Percent of Activity 


Current Cumulative 


97 
94 
95 
94 
93 
93 
95 
94 
91 
95 
96 
96 
87 


63 


93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 


93 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 





not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


|Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended January 1, 1944 > 


| According to the National Lum- 
|ber Manufacturers’ Association, 
| lumber shipments of 448 mills re- 
| porting to the “National Lumber 
Trade Barometer” were 31.2% 
above production for the holiday 
week ended Jan. 1, 1944. In the 
same week new orders of these 
mills were 34.5% greater than 
production. Unfilled order files 
of the reporting mills amounted 
to 104% of stocks. For reporting 
softwood mills, unfilled orders are 
equivalent to 37 days’ production 
at the current rate, and gross 
stocks are equivalent to 33 days’ 
production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceed production by 7.6%; orders 
by 8.4%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
36.1% greater; shipments were 
37% . greater, and orders were 
18.8% greater. 


President’s Holiday 
Greetings To Forces 


President Roosevelt sent Christ- 
mas greetings on Dec. 24 to the 
men and women of the armed » 
forees and also extended special 
good wishes “to our ill or wound- 
ed fighters’. 


The President’s general greet- 
ing follows: 

“Two years ago America ob- 
served Christmas in the first dark 
hours of a global war. By sacri- 
fice and courage and stern devo- 
tion to duty, you accepted the 
challenge boldly. You have met 
and overcome a determined en- 
emy on the ‘and, on the sea and 
in the air. Fighting with skill 
add bravery you have already de- 
stroyed his dream of conquest. 


“This Christmas I feel a sense of 
deep humility before the great 
courage of the men and women of 
our armed forces. As your Com- 
mander in Chief I send my greet- 
ings with pride in your heroic ac- 
complishments. For you the na- 
tion’s prayers will be raised on 
Christmas Day. Through you at 
last the peace of Christmas will 
be restored to this land in our 
certain victory.” 


Following is tne President’s 
message to the ill and:wounded: 


“On behalf of a grateful nation 
I welcome the privilege of send- 
ing you Christmas good wishes. 
The uncomplaining gallantry of 
our American soldier and sailor 
in his quiet, patient battle against , ‘eo 
illness and aching wound, is no 
less epic than his uncompromis- 
ing gallantry in his more widely 
heralded fight against the axis. 


“We cannot wish you a Merry 
Christmas. We can salute you— 
and we do. We can pray—and we 
do: May God speed your recov- 
ery.” 

Christmas messages were also 
sent to the Nation’s armed forces 
by Secretary Stimson, Secretary 
Knox, Admiral King, Command- 
er-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet, and others. 


-_— 


. M. Daniels Dies 


Winthrop More Daniels, former 
Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and professor 
emeritus of transportation at Yale 
University, died on Jan. 3 at his 
home in Saybrook Point, Conn., 
at the age of 76. Mr. Daniels 
served on the ICC from 1914 to 
1923 and was its Chairman in 
1918-19. From 1923 to 1940 he 
was Professor of Transportation at 
Yale and from 1892 to 1911 was 
Professor of Political Economy at 
Princeton University, from which 
he had graduated in 1888. Mr. 
Daniels was a member of the 
Public Utilities Commission of 
New Jersey from 1911-14 and “* 
served as a trustee of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad from 1935 to 1937. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


J. C. Traphagen, President of 
the Bank of New York, in sub- 
mitting the Statement of Condi- 
tion of the bank as of Dec. 31, 
1943, called stockholders’ atten- 
tion to two decisions oi the Board 
of Trustees affecting the un- 
divided profits account, viz.: 

Out of the current year’s earn-| 
ings it was decided to set aside | 
the sum of $250,000 for post-war | 
reemployment and development. | 
This fund has been included in 
reserve for contingencies. After | 
making this transfer, and after | 
paying dividends of $840,000, the | 
undivided profits account was in- | 
creased by $625,268 as a result| 
of the year’s operations. The 
Trustees further decided to trans- 
fer the sum of $5,000,000 from un- 
divided profits to surplus. This 
brings surplus to $14,000,000, | 
leaving undivided profits:at $1,-| 
538,228. | 

The Fulton Trust Co. of New) 
York reports total deposits of $31,- 
789,394 and total assets of $37,- 
069,631 in its statement of Dec. | 


31, 1943, compared with deposits | 


| year, now amounts, Mr. Madeira 


of $30,804,814 and assets of $36,- 


| tional 





032,884 on Dec. 31, 1942. Capital 
and surplus showed no change in 
total at $4,000,000, but undivided 
profits increased to $1,033,680, 


1944, as compared with $962,721 
shown on Dec. 31, 1942. Cash, 
U. S. Government securities and 
demand loans secured by collat- 
eral amount to $33,120,642, against | 
$31,002,532 a year ago. 


The statement of condition of 
the Savings Banks Trust Co., 
which is wholly owned by the) 
savings banks in New York State, | 
shows that as of .Dec. 31, 1943,) 
total assets were $557,910,560 and | 
aggregate deposits $517,115,340. | 
Total assets at the close of 1942 
were $290,204,963, and deposits 
amounted ‘to $192,099,591. Capital 
funds as of Dec. 31, 1943, were 


$39,953,121, reflecting a net addi-_| 


tion to surplus fund and undi- 
vided profits of $538,751, which 
compared with $525,518 added in 
1942. The trust company acts as 
depositary for mutuai savings 
banks and their instrumentalities, 
such as The Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, 
the Savings Banks Life Insurance 
Fund, and Institutional Securities | 
Corporation. 


The Colonial Trust Co., New 
York City, reported as of Dec. 31, | 
1943, total deposits including of- | 
ficial and certified checks out- | 
standing, of $31,890,752, and total 
assets of $33,553,630, compared, | 
respectively, with $24,045,524 and | 
$25,586,340 on Dec. 31, 1942: Cash 
on hand and due from. banks'| 
amounted to $9,031,828 against | 
$7,112,563; holdings of United | 
States Government securities to 
$14,655,000 against $10,084,391, 
and loans and bills purchased to 
$9,191,056 against $7,713,212. Cap- 
ital was unchanged at $1,000,000, 
and surplus and undivided profits 
were $508,602, against $417,079 at | 
the end of 1942. 

The Land Title Bank & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, in 1943, showed 
met profits of $1,007,558 as com- 
pared with $1,135,288 previous 
year, Percy C. Madeira, Jr., Pres- 
ident, announced in his annual re- 
port to the bank’s stockholders. 
‘Of these profits, $558,898 was in- 
come from ordinary operations 
and $448,660 from non-operating 
‘profits. After deducting from in- 
come from ordinary operations, 
$131,250 for dividends paid or re- 
served for preferred stock, bal- | 
ance of $427,648 was equal to $5.70 | 
a share on the 75,000 shares of 
outstanding common stock, as 
against $5.72 in 1942. 


Land Title Bank, according to 
Mr. Madeira, closed 1943 with! 
largest demand deposits, exclusive | 
of U. S. Treasury deposits, in its) 
history. Total resources as of Dec. | 
31, 1943, of $76,840,668 were’ 





| the bank’s holding of U. S. Gov- 


after dividend payable Jan. Yb - bonds increased almost 


| 31, 1943, the bank held $37,996,000 


33144% greater than previous Dec. 
31, while deposits increased, ex- 
clusive of Treasury deposits, $5,- 


posits to $50,124,536. 

During 1943, Land Title Bank 
completed retirement of an addi- 
$750,000 of its preferred 
stock, reducing total to $4,000,000 
as against original issue of $7,500,- 
000. “It is expected,” the report 
said, “that application will be 
made to retire another substan- 
tial amount of these shares on 
Aug. 1, 1944, annual date on which 
such retirement may be effected.” 


The report declared that asset 
valuation reserves, set up to meet 
any future depreciation of assets 
and not shown on published state- 
ments of the bank, totaled $1,- 
417,587. Mr. Madeira said present 
book value of the common stock, 
excluding these asset reserves, is 
$80.82 per share as against $76.38 
last year. Reserve for addition to 
common stock or for other corpo- 
rate purposes, set up in 1940 as 
intermediate step toward restor- 
ing to common stock $1,875,000 
reduction effected in June of that 


reported, to $1,350,000. 
Mr. Madeira also reported that 


» during the year. As of Dec. 
of these obligations, 43% payable 
within five years and 41% due or 
callable in 10 years. In addition, 
he said, the bank, in its fiduciary 
capacity and as agent for other 
customers, arranged for the pur- 
chase of $43,000,000 of Govern- 
ment obligations for 1943 for it- 
self and others to $61,000,000. 

In its condition statement as at 
the close of business Dec. 31, 1943, 
the Mellon National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, shows total resources of 
$546,427,478 and total deposits of 
$490,628,294, comparing, respec- 
tively, with $512,765,591 and 
$459,.237,958 on Dec. 31, 1942. 
The principal items comprising 
the resources in the latest state- 
ment are: United States obliga- 
tions, $370,115,709 (compared with 
$294,219,394); cash and due from 
banks, $122,014,956 (against $165,- 
291,391); and loans and discounts, 
$40,165,067 (compared with $39,- 
484,738). The bank’s capital re- 
mains unchanged at $7,500,000, 
but surplus is now $32,500,000, 


|against $30,000,000 on Dec. 31, 


1942, and undivided profits stand 
at $4,481,166, compared with $4,- 
941,623 at the end of 1942. 


The Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, in its statement of 
condition as of Dec. 31, 1943, re- 
ports total deposits of $447,286,229 
and total assets of $476,111,484, 
comparing, respectively, with 
$386,924,649 and $413,586,001 on 
Dec. 31, 1942. The chief items 
comprising the resources in the 
current statement are: Cash on 
hand and due from banks, $109,- 
117,270 (against $104,137,227 a 
year ago); loans and discounts, 
$105,572,144 (compared with $80,- 
067,135); United States Govern- 
ment _ securities, $193,500,629 
(against $148,538,161); State and 
municipal securities, $28,905,765 
(compared with $37,401,109), and 
other bonds and securities, $36,- 
786,897 (against $41,681,740). Dur- 
ing the year the bank’s capital 
remained unchanged at $6,000,000 
but surplus was increased from 
$9,000,000 to $12,000,000 by a 
transfer of $3,000,000 from undi- 
vided profits, which stood at $2,- 
277.408 on Dec. 31, 1943, as against 
$4,472,368 at the end of 1942. 


The statement of condition of 
the Hibernia National Bank in 
New Orleans, as of Dec. 31, 1943, 
shows deposits of $88,037,000, 
compared with $81,937,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1942. The bank’s cash 
and Government holdings amount, 
at the latest date, to $70,395.000. 
3gainst $64,780,000 at the end of 
1942, while loans now total $16,- 


| Trust Co. of San Francisco state- 





261,000, compared with $14,549,000 | 


la year ago. The capital funds and | 
|reserves at the end of 1943 are/elected an 
| $5,287,000, 
| Dec. 31, 1942. 


132,275, bringing present total de- 


against $4,844,000 on, 


The Wells Fargo Bank & Union 


ment of condition as of Dec. 31, | 
1943, shows increases for the year 
in deposits and in United States 
Government securities held. De- 
posits of $449,051,875 were $59,- | 
238,927 in excess of those on Dec. 
31, 1942. Of the total, demand de- 
posits of $310,042,480 compare 
with $259,205,829 a year earlier; 
time deposits of $108,504,905 com- 
pare with $111,049,554 a year ago; 
and public funds of $30,144,489, 
which are substantially temporary 
deposits of the United States Gov- 
ernment, compare with $19,557,- 
564 in December, 1942. United 
States Government securities now 
totaling $288,066,830 compare 
with $240,480,957 a year ago. 
Loans showed a decline for the 
year, from $45,838,025 to $38,194,- 
735. Capital funds of $18,558,400 
showed an increase for the year 
of $256,145. 

Earnings of the bank, it is an- 
nounced, were the largest report- 
ed since 1929. The annual report 
shows net profits from operations 
of $1,596,144 before reserve of 
$170,000, equal to $17.73 a share. 
This compares with a net profit 
of $1,267,660, or $14.08 a share in 
1942. Operating income was $5,- | 
978,336 against $5,518,658. Dur- 
ing the year deposits increased 
from $389,812,948 to $449,051,875. 

At the annual stockholders’ 
meeting on Jan. 7, all directors 
and officers were reelected. A. W. 
Kohner, formerly Cashier, was 
made a Vice-President; R. H. 
Rebele was promoted from As- 
sistant Vice-President to Vice- 
President, and R. L. Wallace was 
advanced to Cashier. 


In the year-end financial state- 
ment submitted to the Comptrol- 
ler of Currency as per official call 
of Dec. 31, 1943, the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Ore., 
showed deposits of $390,055,771 
compared with deposits at the 
close of 1942 of $294,702,267, a 
gain of $95,353,504. Resources as 
compared between the two year- 
end periods were $407,357,315 
against $307,742,191, an increase 
of $99,615,124. During the year 
capital structure also underwent 
enlargement, being increased from 
$12,392,483 to $16,370,089. A large 
part of the capital increase was 
due to the issuance early in De- 
cember of 75,000 shares of new 
capital stock which brought an 
additional $3,000,000 into the cap- 
ital structure. 

The Bank of New York an- 
nounced on Jan. 5 the appoint- 
ment of Earl C. Randles as an As- 
sistant Vice-President. Mr. Ran- 
dles was formerly Vice-President 
of the American National Bank of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York City, has announced 
the following promotions: 

Richard P. Wilson, Branch Loan 
Administration, Main Office, for- 
merly Assistant Vice-President, 
has been elected a Vice-President. 

John P. Gatehouse, at the 
bank’s office at Fifth Avenue, 
corner 43rd St., New York, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary, has 
been elected an Assistant Vice- 
President. 

Andrew K. Scharps, Securities 
Department, Main Office, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary, has 
been elected an Assistant Vice- 
President. 

William Vanek, Banking De- 
partment, Main Office, formerly 
Assistant Secretary, has been 
elected an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Announcement was made on 
Jan. 12 of the election of James | 
J. Gallagher and Alfred N. 
Wheeler as Vice-Presidents of The 


Marine Midland Trust Company | 
of New York. It was also an- 





nounced that William H. Keeler 
of the Coal and Iron Office was 
Assistant Treasurer. 
Mr. Gallagher entered the bank- | 
ing business in the International 
Bank in 1918. In recent years he | 
has been in charge of the 45th St. 
Office, and presently is in charge | 
of the Chambers St. Office of The | 
Marine Midland Trust Co. Mr. | 
Wheeler, who served in the Am- | 
bulance Service in the last war} 
and was graduated from Yale in 
1923, started in the banking busi- 
ness with the Rhode Island Hospi- 
tal Trust Co. of Providence. He 
became identified with The Ma- 
rine Midland Trust Co. in 1929; 
is in charge of Whitehall Office. 

William T. Kelly, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Co., New York, died on Jan. 
15 after a brief illness at Peabody, 
Mass. After early experience in 
the leather business Mr. Kelly 
joined the First National Bank of 
Boston. On April 1, 1921, he came 
to New York to enter the Credit 
Department of the International 
Acceptance Bank then in process 
of organization, and became 
Credit Manager. In 1925 he was 
appointed an Assistant Vice-Pres- 
ident and in 1928 Vice-President. 
Upon the merger of the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank with the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., Mr. 
Kelly became a Vice-President of 
the bank in charge of its cotton 
accounts and other customers’ 
contact work in the southern ter- 
ritory. 

At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Brooklyn Trust Co. 
held Jan. 10, at the main office 
of the company, 177 Montague 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., six trustees 
whose terms expired were re- 
elected for three-year terms. They 
were George A. Barnewall, Jack- 
son A. Dykman, Clifford E. 
Paige, Robert L. Pierrepont, 
Richardson Pratt, and Adrian Van 
Sinderen. 


Robert S. Judd, Vice-President 
of the Southern New England 
Telephone Co., has been added io 
the Board of Directors of the New 
Haven (Conn.) Bank N.B.A. 


We are advised that the fol- 
lowing have been elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia: 

L. A. Estes, President, South 
Chester Tube Co. and Chester 
Tidewater Terminal, Inc.; Theo- 
dore P. Scott, Vice-President, Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co. and 
Me gh Lehigh & New England 

. R. Co. 


J. Wilson Steinmetz has been 
elected President of the Ninth 
Bank & Trust Co., of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Steinmetz has been 
with the bank 34 years, 20 of 
these as Vice-President. An active 
member of the Robert Morris As- 
sociates since April, 1920, he has 
served on numerous committees 
climaxing this activity with a 
fine administration as President 
from June, 1942, to October, 1943. 
He still continues his activities, 
now as Chairman of the Research 
Committee. 


The proposed. merger of the 
Union Bank of Commerce and the 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
was recently defeated, it is under- 
stood, through failure to obtain a 
two-thirds majority of stockhold- 
ers of both institutions to approve 
the consolidation. More than the 
necessary two-thirds of the stock- 
holders of the National City Bank 
voted approval of the proposal on 
Dec. 17 but the plan, it is said, 
was opposed by holders of the 
Union Bank of Commerce stock. 

The plans for the merger 
were mentioned in these columns 
Nov. 25, page 2148. 


The new main office of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit was opened on Jan, 3 in 





what was formerly the Peoples 
State Bank Building. The only 


official ceremony, which was at- 


'tended by scores of bankers from 
' Chicago, 


Cleveland, New York, 
Boston and other cities, was the 


|opening of the bank doors to the 


public by Henry H. Sanger, Chair- 


| man of the Board, and Richard 


Dwyer, head of the bank’s police 
force. When Manufacturers start- 
ed business on Aug. 10, 1933, both 
men took part in a similar cere- 
mony. The remodeled building, 
in which the new main office is 
located, was erected at the begin- 
ning of this century and is re- 
garded as one of the most attrac- 
tive banking structurés in the 
country. It had not be@n used as 
a bank for the last ten years. Ad- 
vices from the bank stated: 

“With the exgeption of ¢lean- 
ing, little has been done to the 
exterior of the building. But the 
interior has been streamlined and | 
modernized. Heavy bronze grilles ~ 
have been torn out and brilliant 
but shadowless illumination pro- 
vided. From either entrance, a 
visitor now has an unobstructed 
block-long view. 

“All of the marble —and ithe 
building contains tons of it—has 
received a detergent treatment 
which has restored its original 
sheen. The detergent was ap- 
plied in much the same way as a 
facial mud-pack. After harden- 
ing, it was removed and it carried 
with it the stain and grime of 
years.” 

“Our problem,” said Charles A, 
Kanter, President of the bank, 
“was to modernize a _ well-built 
structure in wartime without us- 
ing an appreciable amount of 
critical materials. To do this, we 
have substituted wood, glass and 
marble for metal wherever pos- 
sible. We have sacrificed a few 
modern conveniences—air condi- 
tioning, for example—but the 
building is so designed that they 
can be installed quickly after we 
win the war. During the remod- 
eling we removed 110,000 pounds 
of metal which were made avail- 
able for war use.” 

The openirig was attended by 
many out-of-town bankers as 
guests, from various cities, includ- 
ing New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, as well 
as officials of various Michigan 
banks. 


Junior Vice-President Charles 
J. Ritt, head of the Banks and 
Bankers department, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, has returned to the 
bank after several months leave 
of absence due to illness. 


William C. Butler, Chairman of 
the Board of the First National 
Bank, Everett, Wash., and of the 
Everett Trust & Savings Bank, 
died on Jan. 6 at his home in Ev- 
erett. He was 78 years old. Mr. 
Butler was a founder of the First 
National Bank of Everett and was 
President of the institution for 
over 40 years. He was a brother | 
of Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- | 
dent of Columbia University. 





President Praises Fliers 


For Aid To China 


President Roosevelt sent on Jan. | 
6 a radioed citation to Lieut. Gen. | 
Joseph W. Stilwell, Commander — 
in Chief of United States Army | 
Forces,in the China-Burma-India — 


g the India- China | 


theatre, h 
Transport Com- 


wing of the . 
— ‘for, “ 
standing perfe 
of alee ind 
ving vast 
ee ) air to China.” 
This was reported in United 
Press New lhi, India, advices, | 
which further said: 
“It has been a great source of | 
satisfaction to me,’ the Presi-— 
dent’s message said. “The goals | 
have been high, the route dan- | 
gerous, due to both mountains 
and enemy action as well. as 
treacherous weather. Only team- 
work and outstanding devotion 
to duty made this accomplish-— 
ment possible.” 





